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PREFACE. 


IT is ten years since this edition was first drafted. 
Various interruptions, of war and peace, have prevented 
me from finishing it till now, and I am bound to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and patience of the editor and the 
publishers. During the ten years a number of valuable 
contributions to the subject have appeared. Of these as 
well as of their predecessors I have endeavoured to take 
account; if I have not referred to them often, this has 
been due to no lack of appreciation, but simply because, 
in order to be concise and readable, I have found it 
necessary to abstain from offering any catena of opinions 
in this edition. The one justification for issuing another 
edition of IIpds “Efpaiovs seemed to me to lie in a fresh 
point of view, expounded in the notes—fresh, that is, in 
an English edition. I am more convinced than ever 
that the criticism of this writing cannot hope to make 
any positive advance except from two negative con- 
clusions, One is, that the identity of the author and of 
his readers must be left in the mist where they already 
lay at the beginning of the second century when the 
guess-work, which is honoured as “ tradition,” began. The * 
other is, that the situation which called forth this remark- 
able piece of primitive Christian thought had nothing to do 
with any movement in contemporary Judaism. The writer 
of IIpos “E8paiovs knew no Hebrew, and his readers were 
in no sense ‘EB8pato.. These may sound paradoxes. I 
agree with those who think they are axioms, At any 
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rate such is the point of view from which the present 
edition has been written ; it will explain why, for example, 
in the Introduction there is so comparatively small space 
devoted to the stock questions about authorship and date. 

One special reason for the delay in issuing the book 
has been the need of working through the materials 
supplied for the criticism of the text by von Soden’s 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1913) and by some 
subsequent discoveries, and also the need of making a 
first-hand study of the Wisdom literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism as well as of Philo. Further, I did not feel 
justified in annotating IIpos ‘EBpaiovs without reading 
through the scattered ethical and philosophical tracts 
and treatises of the general period, like the De Mundo 
and the remains of Teles and Musonius Rufus. 

“A commentary,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “must arise 
from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in devious 
walks of literature.’ No one can leave the criticism of a 
work like IIpos ‘EBpaious after twelve years spent upon 
it, without feeling deeply indebted to such writers as 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Bleek, Riehm, and Riggenbach, who 
have directly handled it. But I owe much to some 
eighteenth-century writings, like L. C. Valckenaer’s Scholia 
and G. D. Kypke’s Odbservationes Sacrae, as well as to 
other scholars who have lit up special points of inter- 
pretation indirectly. Where the critical data had been 
already gathered in fairly complete form, I have tried 
to exercise an independent judgment; also I hope some 
fresh ground has been broken here and there in ascertain- 
ing and illustrating the text of this early Christian 
masterpiece. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLASGOW, 15¢h February 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Lect peta 


§ 1. ORIGIN AND AIM. 


(i.) 
DurRING the last quarter of the first century A.D. a little master- 
piece of religious thought began to circulate among some of the” 
Christian communities. The earliest trace of it appears towards 
the end of the century, in a pastoral letter sent by the church 1 Aa> 
of Rome to the church of Corinth. The authorship of this 4 
letter is traditionally assigned to a certain Clement, who-~ 
probably composed it about the last decade of the century. 
Evidently he knew IIpés ‘EBpaiovs (as we may, for the sake of 
convenience, call our writing); there are several almost verbal 
reminiscences (cp. Dr. A. J. Carlyle in Zhe New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 44f., where the evidence is sifted). This 
is beyond dispute, and proves that our writing was known at 
Rome during the last quarter of the first century. A fair speci- 
men of the indebtedness of Clement to our epistle may be seen 
in a passage like the following, where I have underlined the 
allusions : 


2-5 a x 3 4 “~ es , 3 A“ 4 / 
362° Os dv aravyacpa THS peyaAwovvyns aditod, TorotTw pEellwv 
> ‘ > / 4 Z + ’ 
éotiv ayyéAwv, dow diadopwrepoy dvopa KeKAnpovo- 
pykev’ yéyparra. yap ovTws" 
c a \ > / > ~ 4, 
6 ToL@V TOUS ayyéeXOUS avTOD TYEvpATA 
\ \ \ > ~ \ , 
kal Tovs NetTOUPyoUs avTOD TuUpoS PAdya. 
<a 607 a ea > a) 4 of e 5 / e 
€Tl O€ THO VIM AUTO OUTWS Elev O OETTOTNS 
if e7 > , 
“VLOS [LOU EL OV, 
: , , 
€ya) OHMEPOV YEYEVVYKA TE 
” OW gr! A \ 6 , 20 \ a id 
airnoa. map é€0v, Kal da@ow cor vy THY KANpovopiay 
Gov Kal THY KaTadTXETiV TOV TA TEpaTa THS ys. 


\ / / \ > / ‘ 
Kal 7adwv A€yet TpOS AUTO 
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KaOov éx deEt@v ov, 
éws dv 0 Tovs éxOpovs cov trorddiov Tdv TOdaV Gov. 


lal 2. , a 
tives ovv ot €xOpot; ot hatrAou Kal avTitaccopevar TH 
GeXnuate avror. 


To this we may add a sentence from what precedes : 


36! "Inoodtv Xpiordv rov dpxrepéa 218 Sivarat Tots meipagouevots Bon- 
Trav mpocpopav huav, Tov mpoordrny Ojo. . . . 31 Karavojoare Tov 
kal BonOdv Tijs doGevelas Huar. dmécronov Kal dpxtepéa THs dmoroylas 


nua Inoody. 


The same phrase occurs twice in later doxologies, da rod 
dpxvepéws Kal mpoordrov (trav Wxdv Hudv, 61°) (jydv, 641) “Incod 
Xpicrod. There is no convincing proof that Ignatius or 
Polykarp used IIpds “Efpaiovs, but the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas contains some traces of it (eg. in 4% 556 and 617-19), 
Barnabas is a second-rate interpretation of the OT ceremonial 
system, partly on allegorical lines, to warn Christians against 
having anything to do with Judaism; its motto might be taken 
from 3° iva pH mpocpyoodpcba ws mpoondvtot (v./. érydvtot) TO 
éxeivwv vou. In the homily called 2 Clement our writing is 
freely employed, e.g. in 

118 wore, ddeApol pov, mH Supvxa- 107% xaréxwuev Thy duoroylar Tis 
bev, GAG EXtrloavres Urouelvwmev, va édmldos aku, WioTds yap Oo émaryyel- 
KalTov uo Ody Komiowpeba, mioTds yap dwevos. To he pa 
éoTw 6 érayyeidduevos Tas dvTiyuicOlas ~ t~S 
dmodd ovat ExdoTw Epywv avrov. 











1° drobéuevor éxeivo 8 mepixelucba 12} rocotrov &éxovres mepixeluevov 

végdos TH avTov Oedjoet. nutv vémos papripwr, SyKov drobéuevor 
TAVTO. 

16* mpocevyyn O€ ék Kas ouveEL- 1318 mrpocetxecbe mepl tyudv* mebd- 

d7jgEws. TO Ce i ae a atan ieee Kady suveldnow Exouer, 


“Tt seems difficult, in view of the verbal coincidences, to 
resist the conclusion that the language of 2. Clement is un- 
consciously influenced by that of Hebrews” (Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
in Zhe New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 126). As 
2 Clement is, in all likelihood, a product either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian church, where IIpos “E@paiovs was early 
appreciated, this becomes doubly probable. 

There is no reason why Justin Martyr, who had lived at 
Rome, should not have known it; but the evidence for his use 
of it (see on 3! 114 etc.) is barely beyond dispute. Hermas, 
however, knew it; the Szepherd shows repeated traces of it (cf. 
Zahn’s edition, pp. 439 f.). It was read in the North African 
church, as Tertullian’s allusion proves (see p. xvii), and with par- 
ticular interest in the Alexandrian church, even before Clement 
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wrote (cp. p. xviii). Clement’s use of it is unmistakable, though 
he does not show any sympathy with its ideas about sacrifice.! 
Naturally a thinker like Marcion ignored it, though why it shared 
with First Peter the fate of exclusion from the Muratoriah canon 
is inexplicable. However, the evidence of the second century 
upon the whole is sufficient to show that it was being widely 
circulated and appreciated as an edifying religious treatise, 
canonical or not. 
(ii.) 


By this time it had received the title of IIpds ‘EGpaiovs. 
Whatever doubts there were about the authorship, the writing 
never went under any title except this in the later church ; which 
proves that, though not original, the title must be early. 
“Efpato.2 was intended to mean Jewish Christians. Those who 
affixed this title had no idea of its original destination ; other- 
wise they would have chosen a local term, for the writing is 
obviously intended for a special community. They were struck 
by the interest of the writing in the OT sacrifices and priests, 
however, and imagined in a superficial way that it must have 
been addressed to Jewish Christians. “Efpato. was still an 
archaic equivalent for ‘Iovdato.; and those who called our writing 
IIpds “EBpaiovs must have imagined that it had been originally 
meant for Jewish (z.e. Hebrew-speaking) Christians in Palestine, 
or, in a broader sense, for Christians who had been born in 
Judaism. The latter is more probable. Where the title origin- 
ated we cannot say; the corresponding description of 1 Peter 
as ad gentes originated in the Western church, but IIpds “EBpaious 
is common both to the Western and the Eastern churches. 
The very fact that so vague and misleading a title was added, 
proves that by the second century all traces of the original 
destination of the writing had been lost. It is, like the Ad 
Familiares of Cicero’s correspondence, one of the erroneous 
titles in ancient literature, ‘hardly more than a reflection of the 
impression produced on an early copyist”” (W. Robertson Smith). 
The reason why the original destination had been lost sight of, 
was probably the fact that it was a small household church—not 
one of the great churches, but a more limited circle, which may 
have become merged in the larger local church as time went on. 
Had it been sent, for example, to any large church like that at 
Rome or Alexandria, there would have been neither the need 

1Cp. R. B. Tollington’s Clement of Alexandria, vol, ii. pp. 225 f. 

2 It is quite impossible to regard it as original, in an allegorical sense, as 
‘ though the writer, like Philo, regarded 6 ‘EBpatos as the typical believer who, 
a second Abraham, migrated or crossed from the sensuous to the spiritual 


world. The writer never alludes to Abraham in this connexion ; indeed he 
never uses ‘E8paios at all. 
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nor the opportunity for changing the title to Ipos ‘Efpaious. 
Our writing is not a manifesto to Jewish Christians in general, 
or to Palestinian Jewish Christians, as apos “Efpaiovs would 
. imply; indeed it is not addressed to Jewish Christians at all. 


.. Whoever were its original readers, they belonged to a definite, 


local group or circle. That is the first inference from the writing 
sitself; the second is, that they were not specifically Jewish 
Christians. The canonical title has had an unfortunate influence 
upon the interpretation of the writing (an influence which is still 
felt in some quarters). It has been responsible for the idea, 
expressed in a variety of forms, that the writer is addressing 
Jewish Christians in Palestine or elsewhere who were tempted, 
e.g., by the war of A.D. 66—70, to fall back into Judaism; and 
even those who cannot share this view sometimes regard the 
readers as swayed by some hereditary associations with their 
old faith, tempted by the fascinations of a ritual, outward system 
of religion, to give up the spiritual messianism of the church. 
\ All such interpretations are beside the point. The writer never 
mentions Jews or Christians. He views his readers without any 
distinction of this kind; to him they are in danger of relapsing, 
but there is not a suggestion that the relapse is into Judaism, or 
that he is trying to wean them from a preoccupation with Jewish 
religion. He never refers to the temple, any more than to cir- 
cumcision. Itis the tabernacle of the pentateuch which interests 
him, and all his knowledge of the Jewish ritual is gained from the 
\LXX and later tradition. The LXX is for him and his readers 
the codex of their religion, the appeal to which was cogent, 
for Gentile Christians, in the early church. As Christians, his 
readers accepted the LXX as their bible. It was superfluous to 
argue for it; he could argue from it, as Paul had done, as a 
writer like Clement of Rome did afterwards. How much the 
LXX meant to Gentile Christians, may be seen in the case of a 
man like Tatian, for example, who explicitly declares that he 
owed to reading of the OT his conversion to Christianity (4d 
Graecos, 29). It is true that our author, in arguing that Christ. 
had to suffer, does not appeal to the LXX. But this is an 
idiosyncrasy, which does not affect the vital significance of the 
LXX prophecies. ‘The Christians to whom he was writing had 
learned to appreciate their LXX as an authority, by their mem- 
bership in the church. Their danger was not an undervaluing 
of the LXX as authoritative ; it was a moral and mental danger, 
which the writer seeks to meet by showing how great their re- 
ligion was intrinsically. This he could only do ultimately by 
assuming that they admitted the appeal to their bible, just as they 
admitted the divine Sonship of Jesus. ‘There may have been 
Christians of Jewish birth among his readers; but he addresses 
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his circle, irrespective of their origin, as all members of the 
People of God, who accept the Book of God. The writing, in 
short, might have been called ad gentes as aptly as First Peter, 
which also describes Gentile Christians as 6 Aads, the People 
(cp. on 21”). The readers were not in doubt of their religion. 
Its basis was unquestioned. What the trouble was, in their case, _ , 
was no theoretical doubt about the codex or the contents of 
Christianity, but a practical failure to be loyal to their principles, ° 
which the writer seeks to meet by recalling them to the full mean- 
ing and responsibility of their faith; naturally he takes them 
to the common ground of the sacred LXX. 

We touch here the question of the writer’s aim. But, before 
discussing this, a word must be said about the authorship. 

Had IIpds ‘EBpatovs been addressed to Jews, the title would have been 
intelligible. Not only was there a [ovva]ywyh ‘EBp[alwy] at Corinth (cp. 
Deissmann’s Light from the East, pp. 13,14), but a cvvaywyh AiBpéwy at Rome 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes*, iii. 46). Among the Jewish 
ouvaywyat mentioned in the Roman epitaphs (cp. N. Miiller’s Dze juazsche 
Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom... ., Leipzig, 1912, pp. 110f.), there 
is one of “E8péo., which Miiller explains as in contrast to the synagogue of 
‘**vernaclorum” (Bepydkdor, Bepvaxdyjovo), 7.€. resident Jews as opposed to 
immigrants ; though it seems truer, with E. Bormann (Wzener Studien, 1912, 
pp. 383f.), to think of some Kultgemeinde which adhered to the use of 
Hebrew, or which, at any rate, was of Palestinian origin or connexion. 


(iii.) 

The knowledge of who the author was must have disappeared 
as soon as the knowledge of what the church was, for whom he 
wrote. Who wrote IIpds “EBpaiouvs? We know as little of this 
as we do of the authorship of Ze Whole Duty of Man, that 
seventeenth-century classic of English piety. Conjectures sprang 
up, early in the second century, but by that time men were no 
wiser than we are. The mere fact that some said Barnabas, 
some Paul, proves that the writing had been circulating among 
the adesfota. It was perhaps natural that our writing should 
be assigned to Barnabas, who, as a Levite, might be sup- 
posed to take a special interest in the ritual of the temple— 
the very reason which led to his association with the later 
. Epistle of Barnabas. Also, he was called vids aapaxAnoews 
(Ac 4°°), which seemed to tally with He 137? (rod Adyou ris 
mapakAnoews), just as the allusion to “beloved” in Ps 127? 
(=2S 12%) was made to justify the attribution of the psalm 
to king Solomon. The difficulty about applying 2° to a man 
like Barnabas was overlooked, and in North Africa, at any rate, 
the (Roman ?) tradition of his authorship prevailed, as Tertullian’s 
words in de pudicitia 20 show: ‘volo ex redundantia alicuius 
etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superinducere, idoneum 
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confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. Extat 
enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritati 
viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore : 
‘aut ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potes- 
tatem ?’ (1 Co 9°). Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, omissis omnibus initiis, ad perfectionem magis tendere,” 
etc. (quoting He 6*-). What appeals to Tertullian in IIpos 
“EBpatous is its uncompromising denial of any second repentance. 
His increasing sympathy with the Montanists had led him to 
take a much less favourable view of the Shepherd of Hermas 
than he had once entertained; he now contrasts its lax tone 
with the rigour of Ipds ‘EBpatous, and seeks to buttress his 
argument on this point by insisting as much as he can on the 
authority of Ilpds “Efpatovs as a production of the apostolic 
Barnabas. Where this tradition originated we cannot tell. 
Tertullian refers to it as a fact, not as an oral tradition; he 
may have known some MS of the writing with the title BapvaBo 
apos ‘EBpatous (érurtoA7), and this may have come from Montanist 
circles in Asia Minor, as Zahn suggests. But all this is guessing 
in the dark about a guess in the dark. 

Since Paul was the most considerable letter-writer of the 
primitive church, it was natural that in some quarters this 
anonymous writing should be assigned to him, as was done 
apparently in the Alexandrian church, although even there 
scholarly readers felt qualms at an early period, and endeavoured 
to explain the idiosyncrasies of style by supposing that some 
disciple of Paul, like Luke, translated it from Hebrew into 
Greek. This Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship was 
evidently criticized in other quarters, and the controversy drew 
from Origen the one piece of enlightened literary criticism which 
the early discussions produced. "Oru 6 XapaxTip THS AEeLews THS 
mpos “EBpatous érvyeypappevys emioToAjs ovK exer TO ev AOYH 
Ss wrikoy TOD GmrocTOAOV, Sporoynoavtos éavtov iirnv civat TO 
Abyw (2 Co 11°), rouréott TH ppdcet, GAG eorly H emioTody 
awbéca THs AéEews “EAANViKwTEpa, Tas 6 érioTapevos Kpive 
dpdcewy Sradopas Suoroyjoar dv. médw TE ad OTL TA VOnpaTa 
ris eriotodns Oavpaoid €or, kat ob Sevrepa tav dmroaToALKOV 
~ §pooyoupevav ypapparor, Kal TovTo av cupdyoae iver ddnOes was 
5 mpocéxuv TH Gvayveces TH amooToNKy. . . "Eya de drodawwo- 
pevos elroy. Gv Ore TH [ev vorjpara tod droardAov éoriv, 7 Se 
dpdcis Kal y ovvOeors drropynpovedcavTds Tivos TA GrOTTOALKA, Kal 
‘ravTos TOS TA Eipypéva wd TOD didacKdAov. 


¢ x 

w@omepel TXoALOypapy) 
” > : / + , N > \ < y 7) 

el Tis ovv éxkAnoia EXEL TAVTNY THV eriotoAnv ws IlavAov, avty 
3 / a era." , 3 \ are er 1S lal »” ec , 

eddokyse(Tw Kal él TOUTM. OU yap ELKT) Ol APXaLoL dvOpes &s ILavAov 
ae YN / / Aime / by! > ‘\ \ X 3 ‘\ 

airy rapadedoKxact, Tis d€ 0 ypayas THY éricToAyV, TO pev adnGes 
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eds oldeyv (quoted by Eusebius, 7 Z. vi. 25. 11-14).1 Origen is 
too good a scholar to notice the guess that it was a translation 
from Hebrew, but he adds, 7 de «cis judas POdcaca ioropia, td 
Twov pe Aeyovtwv, OTL KAnpys 6 yevopevos erioKotos “Pwpatwv 
éypawe tTHv eriotoAnV, td Twwv dé dtu Aovkas 6 ypdias TO 
evayyeAvov kal tas pagers. The idea that Clement of Rome 
wrote it was, of course, an erroneous deduction from the echoes 
of it in his pages, almost as unfounded as the notion that Luke 
wrote it, either independently or as an amanuensis of Paul—a 
view probably due ultimately to the explanation of how his 
gospel came to be an apostolic, canonical work. Origen yields 
more to the “ Pauline” interpretation of Ilpés “E@paiovs than is 
legitimate ; but, like Erasmus at a later day,? he was living in 
an environment where the “Pauline” tradition was almost a 
note of orthodoxy. Even his slight scruples failed to keep the 
question open. In the Eastern church, any hesitation soon 
passed away, and the scholarly scruples of men like Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen made no impression on the church at 
large. It is significant, for example, that when even. Eusebius 
comes to give his own opinion (/7.Z. iii. 38. 2), he alters the 
hypothesis about Clement of Rome, and makes him merely 
the translator of a Pauline Hebrew original, not the author 
of a Greek original. As a rule, however, IIpds ‘EGpafous was 
accepted as fully Pauline, and passed into the NT canon of the 
Asiatic, the Egyptian, and the Syriac churches without question. 
In the Syriac canon of A.D. 400 (text as in Souter’s Text and 
Canon of WT, p. 226), indeed, it stands next to Romans in 
the list of Paul’s epistles (see below, § 4). Euthalius, it is true, 
about the middle of the fifth century, argues for it in a way 
that indicates a current of opposition still flowing in certain 
quarters, but ecclesiastically IIpos “EBpatovs in the East as a 
Pauline document could defy doubts. The firm conviction of 
the Eastern church as a whole comes out in a remark like that 
of Apollinarius the bishop of Laodicea, towards the close of the 
fourth century : TOU yeypamTat OTL Xapaxrp core THS VrocTacews 
6 vids; mapa TO droaroky IIavAw év tH mpos “EBpaiovs. Ovx 
eexAnovalerau. “Ad ou Kary yeXy TO evayyéAvov Xpicrov, Lavrov 
elvau wemioTevTal eriatoAn (Dial. de sancta Trin. 922). 

It was otherwise in the Western church, where Ipods “Efpatous 
was for long either read simply as an edifying treatise, or, if 
regarded as canonical, assigned to some anonymous apostolic 


1 There is a parallel to the last words in the scoffing close of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology (ix. 135) : ypdwWe Tus ; olde Oeds* Tivos elvexev ; olde Kal 
avrés. 

2 “Uta stilo Pauli, quod ad phrasin attinet, longe lateque discrepat, ita 
ad spiritum ac pectus Paulinum vehementer accedit.” 
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writer rather than to Paul. Possibly the use made of Ipods 
‘EBpaious by the Montanists and the Novatians, who welcomed 
its denial of a second repentance, compromised it in certain 
quarters. Besides, the Roman church had never accepted the 
Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship. Hence, even when, 
on its merits, it was admitted to the canon, there was a strong 
tendency to treat it as anonymous, as may be seen, for example, 
in Augustine’s references. Once in the canon, however, it 
gradually acquired a Pauline prestige, and, as Greek scholar- 
ship faded, any scruples to the contrary became less and less 
intelligible. It was not till the study of Greek revived 
again, at the dawn of the Reformation, that the question was 
reopened. 

The data in connexion with the early fortunes of IIpés ‘E8patous in church 
history belong to text-books on the Canon, like Zahn’s Geschichte d. NT 
Kanons, i. 283 f., 577f., 11. 160f., 358f. ; Leipoldt’s Geschichte d. NT Kanons, 
i. pp. 188f., 219f.; and Jacquier’s Le Nouveau Testament dans L’ Eglise 
Chrétienne, 1. (1911). 


Few characters mentioned in the NT have escaped the 
attention of those who have desired in later days to identify 
the author of IIpds “EBpatovs. Apollos, Peter, Philip, Silvanus, 
and even Prisca have been suggested, besides Aristion, the 
alleged author of Mk 16%?9. I have summarized these views 
elsewhere (Jutrod. to Lit. of NT.°, pp. 438-442), and it is super- 
fluous here to discuss hypotheses which are in the main due to 
an irrepressible desire to construct NT romances. Perhaps our 
modern pride resents being baffled by an ancient document, but 
it is better to admit that we are not yet wiser on this matter 
than Origen was, seventeen centuries ago. The author of Ipods 
“EBpaiovs cannot be identified with any figure known to us in 
the primitive Christian tradition. He left great prose to some 
little clan of early Christians, but who they were and who he 
was, 70 pev dAnflés Geds oidev. To us he is a voice and no more. 


_ The theory which alone explains the conflicting traditions is that 


for a time the writing was circulated as an anonymous tract. 
Only on this hypothesis can the simultaneous emergence of 
the Barnabas and the Paul traditions in different quarters be 
explained, as well as the persistent tradition in the Roman 
church that it was anonymous. As Zahn sensibly concludes, 
“those into whose hands IIpds “EBpatovs came either looked 
upon it as an anonymous writing from ancient apostolic times, or 
else resorted to conjecture. If Paul did not write it, they 
thought, then it must have been composed by some other 
prominent teacher of the apostolic church. Barnabas was such 
a man.” In one sense, it was fortunate that the Pauline 
hypothesis prevailed so early and so extensively, for apart from 
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this help it might have been difficult for IIpés “E@padous to win 
or to retain its place in the canon. But even when it had been 
lodged securely inside the canon, some Western churchmen still 
clung for a while to the old tradition of its anonymity,! although 
they could do no more than hold this as a pious opinion. 
The later church was right in assigning IIpés “Efpaiouvs a 
canonical position. The original reasons might be erroneous 
or doubtful, but even in the Western church, where they con- 
tinued to be questioned, there was an increasing indisposition 
to challenge their canonical result. 


(iv.) 


Thrown back, in the absence of any reliable tradition, upon 
the internal evidence,{we can only conclude that.the writer was 
one of those personalities in whom the primitive church was 
more rich than we sometimes realize. ‘Si-l’on a pu comparer 
saint Paul a Luther,” says Ménégoz, “nous comparerions 
volontiers l’auteur de l’Epitre aux Hébreux a Mélanchthon.” 


He was a highly trained-dudacxadgs, perhaps a Jewish Christian, »” 


who had imbibed the philosophy of Alexandrian Judaism before™ 
his conversion, a man of literary culture and deep religious 
feeling., He writes to what is apparently a small community or 
circle of Christians, possibly one of the household-churches, to ~ 
which he was attached. For some reason or another he was 
absent from them, and, although he hopes to rejoin them before 
long, he feels moved to send them this letter (137°) to rally 
them. It is possible to infer from 1374 (see note) that they 
belonged to Italy ; in any case, [pds ‘E@paiovs was written either ‘ 
to or from some church in Italy. Beyond the fact that the 
writer and his readers had been evangelized by some of the 
disciples of Jesus (2% *), we know nothing more about them. © 
The words in 2: *# do not mean that they belonged to the second 
generation, of course, in a chronological sense, for such words 
would have applied to the converts of any mission during the 
first thirty years or so after the crucifixion, and the only other 
inference to be drawn, as to the date, is from passages like 10526. 
and 13’, viz. that the first readers of IIpos “EBpaiovs were not 
neophytes ; they had lived through some rough experiences, and 
indeed their friend expects from them a maturity of experience 
and intelligence which he is disappointed to miss (5!*); also, 
1 According to Professor Souter (Zext and Canon of NT, p. 190) the 
epistle is ignored by the African Canon (c. 360), Optatus of Mileue in 
Numidia (370-385), the Acts of the Donatist Controversy, Zeno of Verona, 
an African by birth, and Foebadius of Agen (0d. post 392), while ‘‘ Ambrosi- 


aster”’ (fourth century?) ‘‘uses the work as canonical, but always as an 
anonymous work.” 
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their original leaders have died, probably as martyrs (cp. on 13”). 
For these and other reasons, a certain sense of disillusionment 
had begun to creep over them. TIIpds “Efpaiovs is a Adyos 
TapakAynoews, to steady and rally people who are zeipafopevor, 
their temptation being to renounce God, or at least to hesitate 
and retreat, to relax the fibre of loyal faith, as if God were too 
difficult to follow in the new, hard situation. Once, at the 
outset of their Christian career, they had been exposed to mob- 
rioting (102), when they had suffered losses of property, for the 
sake of the gospel, and also the loud jeers and sneers which 
pagans and Jews alike heaped sometimes upon the disciples. 
This they had borne manfully, in the first glow of their en- 
thusiasm. Now, the more violent forms of persecution had 
apparently passed; what was left was the dragging experience 
of contempt at the hand of outsiders, the social ostracism and 
shame, which were threatening to take the heart out of them. 
Such was their rough, disconcerting environment. Unless an 
illegitimate amount of imagination is applied to the internal data, 
they cannot be identified with what is known of any community 
in the primitive church, so scanty is our information. Least of 
all is it feasible to connect them with the supposed effects of the 
Jewish rebellion which culminated in a.p. 70. IIpos “EBpaious 
cannot be later than about a.p. 85, as the use of it in Clement 
of Rome’s epistle proves; how much earlier it is, we cannot 
say, but the controversy over the Law, which marked the Pauline 
phase, is evidently over. 


It is perhaps not yet quite superfluous to point out that the use of the 
present tense (e.g. in 7® 2° 83 9% 131°) is no clue to the date, as though this 
implied that the Jewish temple was still standing. The writer is simply 
using the historic present of actions described in scripture. It is a literary 
method which is common in writings long after A.D. 70, e.g. in Josephus, 
who observes (¢c. Apzon, i. 7) that any priest who violates a Mosaic regulation 
amrnyopevTat pynte Tots Bwmots waploracbae urre pmeréxerv THS AAAns ayorelas 
(so Azz. ili. 6. 7-12, xiv. 2. 2, etc.). Clement of Rome similarly writes as 
though the Mosaic ritual were still in existence (40-41, T@ yap dpxiepe? Ldia4 
ANecroupylar Sedouévas eiolv . . . Kal Aeviras t8cat Siakoviar émixewrac... 
mpoopépovrat Ovolar év ‘Iepovcadyu jdvy), and the author of the Zp. ad 
Diognet. 3 writes that of 6é ye @uclas adr@ be alwaros Kal kvions Kal dNoKavTw- 
pdrwv émireneiv olduevor kal ravrats Tals Timats avrov yepalpew, ovdév por 
Soxovar diadépew Tav els TA Kwha Thy atryv évdeckvupévwv diroriulav. The 
idea that the situation of the readers was in any way connected with the crisis 
of A.D. 66-70 in Palestine is unfounded. IIpés “EBpaious has nothing to do 
with the Jewish temple, nor with Palestinian Christians. There is not a 
syllable in.the writing which suggests that either the author or his readers 
had any connexion with or interest in the contemporary temple and ritual of 
Judaism ; their existence mattered as little to his idealist method of argu- 
ment as their abolition. When he observes (8%) that the old d:a@jxy was 
éyyis adpavicuod, all he means is that the old régime, superseded now by 
Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. 
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(v.) 


The object of IIpds “EBpaiovs may be seen from a brief 
analysis of its contents. The writer opens with a stately para- | 
graph, introducing the argument that Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God is superior (kpeirrwv) to angels, in the order of revelation 
(11-218), and this, not in spite of but because of his incarnation 
and sufferings. He is also superior (xpeirrwy) even to Moses 
(31-6), as a Son is superior to a servant. Instead of pursuing 
the argument further, the writer then gives an impressive bible 
reading on the gsth psalm, to prove that the People of God 
have still assured to them, if they will only have faith, the divine 
Rest in the world to come (3°°-4!8). Resuming his argument, 
the writer now begins to show how Jesus as God’s Son is superior 
to the Aaronic high priest (4!4-5!°). This is the heart of his 
subject, and he stops for a moment to rouse the attention of his 
readers (514-620) before entering upon the high theme. By a 
series of skilful transitions he has passed on from the Person of 
the Son, which is uppermost in chs. 1-4, to the Priesthood 
of the Son, which dominates chs. 7-8. Jesus as High Priest 
mediates a superior (kpe(rrwv) order of religion or diaOyjxy than 
that under which Aaron and his successors did their work for the 
People of God, and access to God, which is the supreme need of 
men, is now secured fully and finally by the relation of Jesus to 
God, in virtue of his sacrifice (67°-8!%), The validity of this 
sacrifice is then proved (9!—10!8); it is absolutely efficacious, as 
no earlier sacrifice of victims could be, in securing forgiveness 
and fellowship for man. The remainder of the writing (10!%-13%4) 
is a series of impressive appeals for constancy. The first (1019!) 
is a skilful blend of encouragement and warning. He then 
appeals to the fine record of his readers (102), bidding them be 
worthy of their own past, and inciting them to faith in God by 
reciting a great roll-call of heroes and heroines belonging to God’s 
People in the past, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs (11!*°). 
He further kindles their imagination and conscience by holding 
up Jesus as the Supreme Leader of all the faithful (12!°), even 
along the path of suffering ; besides, he adds (12*1), suffering 
is God’s discipline for those who belong to his household. To 
prefer the world (12!2!”) is to incur a fearful-penalty ; the one 
duty for us is to accept the position of fellowship with God, in a 
due spirit of awe and grateful confidence (121%). A brief note 
of some ethical duties follows (13!7), with a sudden warning 
against some current tendencies to compromise their spiritual 
religion (13816), A postscript (13!7*4), with some fersona/ia, 
ends the epistle. tL 

It is artificial to divide up a writing of this kind, which is not 
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a treatise on theology, and I have therefore deliberately abstained 
from introducing any formal divisions and subdivisions in the 
commentary. The flow of thought, with its turns and windings, 
\ is best followed from point to point. So far as the general plan 
_ goes, it is determined by the idea of the finality of the Christian 
revelation in Jesus the Son of God. This is brought out (A) by 
a proof that he is superior to angels (1!-2!8) and Moses (31), 
followed by the special exhortation of 3°-4!%. Thus far it is 
what may be termed the Personality of the Son which is discussed. 
Next (B) comes the Son as High Priest (4!4~7?8), including the 
parenthetical exhortation of 514-62. The (C) Sacrifice of this 
High Priest in his Sanctuary then (81-1018) is discussed, each of 
the three arguments, which are vitally connected, laying stress 
from one side or another upon the absolute efficacy of the 
revelation. This is the dominant idea of the writing, and it 
explains the particular line which the writer strikes out. He 
takes a very serious view of the position of his friends and 
readers. They are disheartened and discouraged for various 
reasons, some of which are noted in the course of the epistle. 
There is the strain of hardship, the unpleasant experience of 
being scoffed at, and the ordinary temptations of immorality, 
which may bring them, if they are not careful, to the verge of 
actual apostasy. The writer appears to feel that the only way to 
save them from ruining themselves is to put before them the 
fearful and unsuspected consequences of their failure. Hence 
three times over the writer draws a moving picture of the fate 
which awaits apostates and renegades (64 1076f 1215f), But the 
special line of argument which he adopts in 5-10!® must be 
connected somehow with the danger in which he felt his friends 
involved, and this is only to be explained if we assume that their 
relaxed interest in Christianity arose out of an imperfect concep- 
tion of what Jesus meant for their faith. He offers no theoretical 
disquisition ; it is to reinforce and deepen their conviction of the 
place of Jesus in religion, that he argues, pleads, and warns, 
dwelling on the privileges and responsibilities of the relationship 
in which Jesus had placed them. All the help they needed, all 
the hope they required, lay in the access to God mediated by 
Jesus, if they would only realize it. 

This is what makes the writing of special interest. In the 
first place (a) the author is urged by a practical necessity to 
think out his faith, or rather to state the full content of his faith, 
for the benefit of his readers. Their need puts him on his 
mettle. ‘ Une chose surtant,” says Anatole France, ‘donne le 
lattrait 4 la pensée des hommes: c’est Vinquiétude. Un esprit 
qui n’est point anxieux m/’irrite ou m’ennuie.” In a sense all 
the NT writers are spurred by this anxiety, but the author 
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of IIpds “EBpaiovs pre-eminently. It is not anxiety about his 
personal faith, nor about the prospects of Christianity, but about | 
the loyalty of those for whom he feels himself responsible; his . 
very certainty of the absolute value of Christianity makes him 
anxious when he sees his friends ready to give it up, anxious on 
their behalf, and anxious to bring out as lucidly and persuasively 
as possible the full meaning of the revelation of God in Jesus. 
What he writes is not a theological treatise in cold blood, but 
a statement of the faith, alive with practical interest. The 
situation of his readers has stirred his own mind, and he bends 
all his powers of thought and emotion to rally them. There isa 
vital urgency behind what he writes for his circle. But (4), more 
than this, the form into which he throws his appeal answers to 
the situation of his readers. He feels that the word for them is 
the absolute worth of Jesus as the Son of God; it is to bring 
this out that he argues, in the middle part of his epistle, so 
elaborately and anxiously about the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Jesus. The idealistic conception of the two spheres, the real 
and eternal, and the phenomenal (which is the mere oxed and 
trdderypa, a mapaBoAy, an avtirvrov of the former), is applied to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which inaugurates and realizes the 
eternal dva6yxn between God and man. Ina series of contrasts, 
he brings out the superiority of this revelation to the OT dvaOyjxy 
with its cultus. But not because the contemporary form of the 
latter had any attractions for his readers. It is with the archaic 
oxnvy described in the OT that he deals, in order to elucidate 
the final value of Jesus and his sacrifice under the new dva6yxn, 
which was indeed the real and eternal one. To readers like his 
friends, with an imperfect sense of all that was contained in their 
faith, he says, ‘‘Come back to your bible, and see how fully it 
suggests the positive value of ketal Christians were finding 
Christ in the LXX, especially his suffermgs in the prophetic 
scriptures, but our author falls back on the pentateuch and the 
psalter especially to illustrate the commanding position of Jesus 
‘as the Son of God in the eternal d:a6yxn, and the duties as well 
vas the privileges of living under such a final revelation, where 
the purpose and the promises of God for his People are realized 
as they could not be under the OT eee Why the writer 
concentrates upon the priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus in this . 
eternal order of things, is due in part to his general conception 
of religion (see pp. xliiif.). For him there could be no religion 
without a priest. But this idea is of direct service to his readers, 
as he believes. Hence the first mention of Jesus as dpyxuepevs 
occurs as a reason for loyalty and confidence (2!"). Nothing 
is more practical in religion than an idea, a relevant idea power- 
fully urged. When the writer concentrates for a while upon 
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this cardinal idea of Jesus as dpyiepevs, therefore, it is because 
nothing can be more vital, he thinks, for his friends than to show 
them the claims and resources of their faith, disclosing the 
rich and real nature of God’s revelation to them in his Son. 
Access to God, confidence in God, pardon for sins of the past, 
and hope for the future—all this is bound up with the d:a@jKy of 
Christ, and the writer reveals it between the lines of the LXX, 
to which as members of the People of God his friends naturally 
turned for instruction and revelation. This dca6)«y, he argues, 
is far superior to the earlier one, as the Son of God is superior to 
angels and to Moses himself; nay more, it is superior in efficacy, 
as the real is superior to its shadowy outline, for the sacrifice 
which underlies any d:a6yx7 is fulfilled in Christ as it could not 
be under the levitical cultus. The function of Christ as high 
priest is to mediate the direct access of the People to God, and 
all this has been done so fully and finally that Christians have 
simply to avail themselves of its provisions for their faith and 
need. 

What the writer feels called upon to deal with, therefore, is 
not any sense of disappointment in his readers that they had not 
an impressive ritual or an outward priesthood, nor any hankering 

_after such in contemporary Judaism; it is a failure to see that 
~*) Christianity 1s the absolute religion, a failure which is really 
responsible for the unsatisfactory and even the critical situation 
of the readers. To meet this need, the writer argues as well as 
exhorts. He seeks to show from the LXX how the Christian 
faith alone fulfils the conditions of real religion, and as he 
knows no other religion than the earlier phase in Israel, he takes 
common ground with his readers on the LXX record of the first 
dva6yxy, in order to let them see even there the implications and — 
anticipations of the higher. 

But while the author never contemplates any fusion of 
Christianity with Jewish legalism, and while the argument betrays 
no trace of Jewish religion as a competing attraction for the 
readers, it might be argued that some speculative Judaism had 
affected the mind of the readers. No basis for this can be 
found in 13%, Yet if there were any proselytes among the 
readers, they may have felt the fascination of the Jewish system, 
as those did afterwards who are warned by Ignatius (ad Philad. 
6, etc.), ‘‘ Better listen to Christianity from a circumcised Chris- 
tian than to Judaism from one uncircumcised.” ‘It is mon- 
strous to talk of Jesus Christ and iovdailew” (ad Magnes. 10). 
This interpretation was put forward by Haring (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1891, pp. 589f.), and it has been most ingeniously 
argued by Professor Purdy (Zxfosttor®, xix. pp. 123-139), who 
thinks that the emphasis upon “Jesus” means that the readers 
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were exposed to the seductions of a liberal Judaism which offered 
an escape from persecution and other difficulties by presenting 
a Christ who was spiritual, divorced from history; that this 
liberal, speculative Judaism came forward as ‘‘a more developed 
and perfected type of religion than Christianity”; and that, 
without being legalistic, it claimed to be a traditional, ritualistic 
faith, which was at once inward and ceremonial. The objection 
to such interpretations,! however, is that they explain zgnotum 
per ignotius. We know little or nothing of such liberal Judaism 
in the first century, any more than of a tendency on the part of 
Jewish Christians to abandon Christianity about a.p. 70 for their 
ancestral faith. Indeed any influence of Jewish propaganda, 
ritualistic or latitudinarian, must be regarded as secondary, at 
the most, in the situation of the readers as that is to be inferred 
from IIpds ‘EBpatovs itself. When we recognize the real method 
and aim of the writer, it becomes clear that he was dealing with | 
a situation which did not require any such influence to account 
for it. The form taken by his argument is determined by the. 
conception, or rather the misconception, of the faith entertained © 
by his friends ; and this in turn is due not to any political or 
racial factors, but to social and mental causes, such as are 
sufficiently indicated in pds “E®paiovs itself. Had the danger 
been a relapse into Judaism of any kind, it would have implied 
a repudiation of Jesus Christ as messiah and divine—the very 
truth which the writer can assume! What he needs to do is not 
to defend this, but to develop it. 

The writing, therefore, for all its elaborate structure, has a 
spontaneous aim. It is not a homily written at large, to which 
by some afterthought, on the part of the writer or of some editor, 
a few personalia have been appended in ch. 13. The argu- 
mentative sections bear directly and definitely upon the situa- 
tion of the readers, whom the writer has in view throughout, 
even when he seems to be far from their situation. Which brings 
us to the problem of the literary structure of Ipds “EBpaiovs. 


7 (vi.) 
See especially W. Wrede’s monograph, Das literarische Ratsel d. Hebrier- 
briefs (1906), with the essays of E. Burggaller and R. Perdelwitz in Zeztschraft 


fiir Neutest. Wissenschaft (1908, pp. 110f.; 1910, pp. 59f., 105f.); V. 
_Monod’s De titulo epistulae vulgo ad HHebraeos inscriptae (1910); C. C. 


1Cp., further, Professor Dickie’s article in Zxfosztor®, v. pp. 371f. The 
notion that the writer is controverting an external view of Christ’s person, 
which shrank, ¢.g., from admitting his humiliation and real humanity, had 
been urged by Julius Kogel in Deze Verborgenhett Jesu als des Messias 
(Greifenswald, 1909) and in Der Sohn und die Sohne, etn exegetische Studie 
zu Heb. 2°38 (1904), 
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Torrey’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 137-156 ; 
J. W. Slot’s De letterkundige vorm v. ad. Brief aan de Hebraer (1912), with 
J. Quentel’s essay in Revue Brbligue (1912, pp. 50f.) and M. Jones’ paper 
in Expositor’, xii. 426 f. 


The literary problem of IIpés “Efpaiovs is raised by the 
absence of any address and the presence of personal matter in 
ch. 13. Why (a) has it no introductory greeting? And why (0) 
has it a postscript? As for the former point (a), there may have 
been, in the original, an introductory title. [pds “EBpaious opens 
with a great sentence (1/4), but Eph 1° is just such another, 
and there is no reason why the one should not have followed a 
title-address any more than the other! It may have been lost 
by accident, in the tear and wear of the manuscript, for such 
accidents are not unknown in ancient literature. This is, at 
any rate, more probable than the idea that it was suppressed 
because the author (Barnabas, Apollos?) was not of sufficiently 
apostolic rank for the canon. Had this interest been operative, 
it would have been perfectly easy to alter a word or two in the 
address itself. Besides, [pos “Efpatovs was circulating long 
before it was admitted to the canon, and it circulated even after- 
wards as non-canonical; yet not a trace of any address, Pauline 
or non-Pauline, has ever survived. Which, in turn, tells against 
the hypothesis that such ever existed—at least, against the 
theory that it was deleted when the writing was canonized. If 
the elision of the address ever took place, it must have been 
very early, and rather as the result of accident than deliberately. 
Yet there is no decisive reason why the writing should not have 
begun originally as it does in its present form. Nor does this 
imply (4) that the personal data in ch. 13 are irrelevant. IIpos 
“Epaiovs has a certain originality in form as well as in content; 
it is neither an epistle nor a homily, pure and simple. ‘True, 
down to 12”9 (or 13!”) there is little or nothing that might not 
have been spoken by a preacher to his audience, and Valckenaer 
(on 4°) is right, so far, in saying, “‘haec magnifica ad Hebraeos 
missa dissertatio oratio potius dicenda est quam epistola.” Yet 
the writer is not addressing an ideal public; he is not composing 
a treatise for Christendom at large. It is really unreal to ex- 
plain away passages like 514£ 1092! r24f and 13!9 as rhetorical 
abstractions. 

IIpds “E8paious was the work of a duddcxados, who knew how 
to deliver a Adyos rapaxAyjoews. Parts of it probably represent 
what he had used in preaching already (e.g. 3’). But, while it 
has sometimes the tone of sermon notes written out, it is not a 


1 Ep. Barnabas begins with ddeddol, ofrws Se? nuds ppovetv wep Inood 
Xpicrot ws wept Oeod, etc. ; 2 Clement starts with a greeting, xalpere, viol 
kal Ouyarépes, év dvouare kuplov Tov ayarjoayros Nuds év elphvy. 
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sermon in the air. To strike out 13!% 22-24 or 131-7. 16-19. 22f 
(Torrey)! does not reduce it from a letter or epistle to a sermon 
like 2 Clement. Thus, eg., a phrase like 11°? (see note) is as 
intelligible in a written work as in a spoken address. It is only 
by emptying passages like 5!" and 10°! of their full meaning 
that anyone can speak of the writer as composing a sermon at 
large or for an ideal public. Part of the force of 5"", ¢.g., is due 
to the fact that the writer is dealing with a real situation, pleading 
that in what he is going to say he is not writing simply to display 
his own talent or to please himself, but for the serious, urgent 
need of his readers. ‘They do not deserve what he is going to 
give them. But he will give it! A thoroughly pastoral touch, 
which is lost by being turned into a rhetorical excuse for de- 
ploying some favourite ideas of his own. According to Wrede, 
the author wrote in 13!*19 on the basis of (Philem 22) 2 Co 
r41. 12 to make it appear as though Paul was the author, and then 
added 133 on the basis of Ph 2!% 2% 24; but why he should mix 
up these reminiscences, which, according to Wrede, are contra- 
dictory, it is difficult to see. Had he wished to put a Pauline 
colour into the closing paragraphs, he would surely have done 
it in a lucid, coherent fashion, instead of leaving the supposed 
allusions to Paul’s Roman imprisonment so enigmatic. But, though 
Wrede thinks that the hypothesis of a pseudonymous conclusion 
is the only way of explaining the phenomena of ch. 13, he agrees 
that to excise it entirely is out of the question. Neither the 
style nor the contents justify such a radical theory,” except on 
the untenable hypothesis that 1-12 is a pure treatise. The 
analogies of a doxology being followed by personal matter (e.g. 
2 Ti 418, 1 P 41 etc.) tell against the idea that IIpds “EBpavous 
must have ended with 137!, and much less could it have ended 
with 13!7. To assume that the writer suddenly bethought him, 
at the end, of giving a Pauline appearance to what he had 
written, and that he therefore added 13", is to credit him with 
too little ability. Had he wished to convey this impression, he 
would certainly have gone further and made changes in the 
earlier part. Nor is it likely that anyone added the closing 
verses in order to facilitate its entrance into the NT canon by 
bringing it into line with the other epistles. The canon was 
drawn up for worship, and if [pos “Efpatovs was originally a 
discourse, it seems very unlikely that anyone would have gone 

1 To excise 13!7 as a ‘‘formless jumble of rather commonplace admoni- 
tions” is a singular misjudgment. 

2 The linguistic proof is cogently led by C. R. Williams in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 129-136, who shows that the alleged 
special parallels between He 13 and Paul are neither so numerous nor so 
significant as is commonly supposed, and that the only fair explanation of 
He 13 as a whole is that it was written to accompany I-12. 
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out of his way, on this occasion, to add some enigmatic personal 
references. In short, while IIpds “Efpaious betrays here and 
there the interests and methods of an effective preacher, the 
epistolary form is not a piece of literary fiction; still less is it 
due (in ch. 13) to some later hand. It is hardly too much to 
say that the various theories about the retouching of the 13th 
chapter of IIpés “EGpaiovs are as valuable, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, as Macaulay’s unhesitating belief that Dr. 
Johnson had revised and retouched Cecz/za. 


§ 2. THE ReEticious IDEAs. 


In addition to the text-books on NT theology, consult Riehm’s Lehrbegriff 
des Hebrierbriefs* (1867), W. Milligan’s Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord (1891), Ménégoz’s La Théologie de ? Epitre aux Hébreux (1894), 
A. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christi (1895), A. B. Bruce’s The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1899), G. Milligan’s Zhe Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1899), G. Vos on ‘*The Priesthood of Christ in Hebrews” (Princeton 
Theological Review, 1907, pp. 423f., 579 f.), Du Bose’s Aighpriesthood and 
Sacrifice (1908), A. Nairne’s Zhe Epistle of Priesthood (1913), H. L. 
MacNeill’s Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1914), H. A. A. 
Kennedy’s Theology of the Epistles (1919, pp. 182-221), and E. F. Scott’s 
The Epistle to the Hebrews (1922). 


Many readers who are not children will understand what Mr 
Edmund Gosse in Father and Son (pp. 89 f.) describes, in telling 
how his father read aloud to him the epistle. ‘‘ The extraordinary 
beauty of the language—for instance, the matchless cadences and 
images of the first chapter—made a certain impression upon my 
imagination, and were (I think) my earliest initiation into the 
magic of literature. I was incapable of defining what I felt, but 
I certainly had a grip in the throat, which was in its essence a 
purely aesthetic emotion, when my father read, in his pure, large, 
ringing voice, such passages as ‘The heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest, and they 
shall all wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.’ But the dialectic parts of the 
epistle puzzled and confused me. Such metaphysical ideas as 
‘laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works’ 
and ‘crucifying the Son of God afresh’ were not successfully 
brought down to the level of my understanding. . . . The 
melodious language, the divine forensic audacities, the magnifi- 
cent ebb and flow of argument which make the Epistle to the 
Hebrews such a miracle, were far beyond my reach, and they 
only bewildered me.” ‘They become less bewildering when they 
are viewed in the right perspective. ‘The clue to them lies in the 
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philosophical idea which dominates the outlook of the writer, and 
in the symbolism which, linked to this idea, embodied his 
characteristic conceptions of religion. We might almost say that, 
next to the deflecting influence of the tradition which identified 
our epistle with the Pauline scheme of thought and thereby 
missed its original and independent contribution to early Christi- 
anity, nothing has so handicapped its appeal as the later use of it 
in dogmatic theology. While the author of IIpds “EBpatous often 
turned the literal into the figurative, his theological interpreters 
have been as often engaged in turning the figurative expressions 
of the epistle into what was literal. A due appreciation of 
the symbolism has been the slow gain of the historical method 
as applied to the classics of primitive Christianity. There is 
no consistent symbolism, indeed, not even in the case of the 
dpxvepevs ; in the nature of the case, there could not be. But 
symbolism there is, and symbolism of a unique kind. 


(i) 

The author writes from a religious philosophy of his own— 
that is, of his own among the NT writers. The philosophical | 
element.in his view of the world and God is fundamentally 1 
Platonic. Like Philo and the author of Wisdom, he interprets 
the past and the present alike in terms of the old theory (cp. on 
8° 10!) that the phenomenal is but an imperfect, shadowy trans- 
cript of what is eternal and real. He applies this principle to the 
past. What was all the Levitical cultus in bygone days but a 
faint copy of the celestial archetype, a copy that suggested by its 
very imperfections the future and final realization? In such 
arguments (chs. 7-10) he means to declare “that Christianity 
is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, and that all else is only 
this, that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust 
themselves forward on to this bank and shoal of time, and took 
cosmical embodiment, in order to suggest their coming ever- 
lasting manifestation.” 1 The idea that the seen and material is 
but a poor, provisional replica of the unseen and real order of 
things (ra erroupdvia, TA ev TOLs OVpavots, TA [L7) caAcvopeva), pervades 


TIpds “EBpaiovs. Thus faith (11!*) means the conviction, the \// 


practical realization, of this world of realities, not only the belief 
that the universe does not arise out of mere dawopeva, but the 
conviction that life must be ordered, at all costs, by a vision of 
the unseen, or by obedience to a Voice unheard by any outward 
ear. Similarly the outward priest, sanctuary, and sacrifices of 
the ancient cultus were merely the shadowy copy of the real, as 
manifested in Jesus with his self-sacrifice, his death being, as 
1 A. B. Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays (p. 317). 
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Sabatier says, ‘une fonction sacerdotale, un acte transcendant 
de purification rituelle, accompli hors de l’humanité” (Za Doctrine 
de [ Expiation, p. 37). Such is the philosophical strain which 
permeates IIpdés “EGpaiovs. The idea of heavenly counterparts is 
not, of course, confined to Platonism ; it is Sumerian, in one of 
its roots (cp. on 8°), and it had already entered apocalyptic. 
But our author derives it from his Alexandrian religious philo- 
sophy (transmuting the xédcpos voyrds into the more vivid and 
devotional figures of an olxos or wéAus Geot, a watpis Or even a 
‘ oxynvi édnOwy), just as elsewhere he freely uses Aristotelian ideas 
like that of the réAos or final end, with its reXefwors or sequence of 
' growth, and shows familiarity with the idea of the és (514). The 
teXeiwots (see on 5°) idea is of special importance, as it denotes 
for men the work of Christ in putting them into their proper 
status towards God (see on 21°). ‘‘Bya single offering he has 
made the sanctified perfect for all time” (rereAciwxev, 104), the 
offering or zpoogopa being himself, and the ‘“‘ perfecting” being 
the act of putting the People into their true and final relation 
towards God. This the Law, with its outward organization of 
priests and animal sacrifices, could never do; “as the Law has a 
mere shadow of the bliss that is to be, instead of representing 
the reality of that bliss (viz. the ‘perfect’ relationship between 
God and men), it can never perfect those who draw near” (10!), 
This gives us the focus for viewing the detailed comparison 
between the levitical sacrifices and priests on the one hand and 
the kpeirrwy Jesus. ‘‘ You see in your bible,” the writer argues, 
“the elaborate system of ritual which was once organized for the 
forgiveness of sins and the access of the people to God. All 
this was merely provisional and ineffective, a shadow of the 
Reality which already existed in the mind of God, and which is 
now ours in the sacrifice of Jesus.” Even the fanciful argument 
from the priesthood of Melchizedek (6?°—71")—fanciful to us, but 
forcible then—swings from this conception. What the author 
seeks to do is not to prove that there had been from the first a 
natural or real priesthood, superior to the levitical, a priesthood 
fulfilled in Christ. His aim primarily is to discredit the levitical 
priesthood of bygone days; it was anticipated in the divine 
order by that of Melchizedek, he shows, using a chronological 
argument resembling that of Paul in Gal 38*, on the principle 
that what is prior is superior. But what leads him to elaborate 
specially the Melchizedek priesthood is that it had already played 
an important rdle in Jewish speculation in connexion with the 
messianic hope. Philo had already identified Melchizedek out- 
right with the Logos or possibly even with the messiah. Whether 
the author of IIpos “Efpaiovs intends to contradict Philo or not, 
he takes a different line, falling back upon his favourite psalm, 
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the rroth, which in the Greek version, the only one known to 
him, had put forward not only the belief that messiah was iepeds eis 
TOV Glava Kata THv Tagiy MeAxioédex, but the Alexandrian belief 
in the pre-existence of messiah (v.° é« yaorpds mpd éwoddpou 
efeyevvyod oe). Here then, by Alexandrian methods of exegesis, 
in the pentateuch text combined with the psalm, he found 
scripture proof of an original priesthood which was not levitical, 
not transferable, and permanent. This priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was, of course, not quite a perfect type of Christ’s, for it 


— J 


did not include any sacrifice, but, as resting on personality,» 


not on heredity,! it did typify, he held, that eternal priesthood of 
the Christ which was to supersede the levitical, for all the ancient 
prestige of the latter. As this prestige was wholly biblical for 
the writer and his readers, so it was essential that the disproof of 
its validity should be biblical also. ‘Though he never uses either 
the idea of Melchizedek offering bread and wine to typify the 
elements in the eucharist, in spite of the fact that Philo once 
allegorized this trait (de Leg. Alleg. iil. 25), or the idea of 
Melchizedek being uncircumcised (as he would have done, had 
he been seriously arguing with people who were in danger of 
relapsing into contemporary Judaism), he does seem to glance 
at the combination of the sacerdotal and the royal functions. 
Like Philo, though more fully, he notices the religious signi- 
ficance of the etymology ‘“‘ king of righteousness” and “ king of 
peace,” the reason being that throughout his argument he 
endeavours repeatedly to preserve something of the primitive 
view of Jesus as messianic king, particularly because the idea of 
the divine Bao.Adcia plays next to no part in his scheme of 
thought. Sometimes the combination of the sacerdotal and 
royal metaphors is incongruous enough, although it is not 
unimpressive (eg. 10/2 1%), Primarily it is a survival of the 
older militant messianic category which is relevant in the first 
chapter (see 1°), but out of place in the argument from the 
priesthood ; the reference is really due to the desire to reaffirm 
the absolute significance of Christ’s work, and by way of anticipa- 
tion he sounds this note even in 7!}7, Later on, it opens up 


cnet 


into an interesting instance of his relation to the primitive. 


eschatology. To his mind, trained in the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy of religion, the present world of sense and time stands 
over against the world of reality, the former being merely 
the shadow and copy of the latter. There is an archetypal 


1 The writer is trying to express an idea which, as Prof. E. F. Scott 
argues (pp. 207f.), ‘‘ underlies all our modern thought—social and political 
as well as religious,” viz. that true authority is not prescriptive but personal ; 
‘the priesthood which can bring us nearer God must be one of mherent 
character and personality.” 


¢ 
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order of things, eternal and divine, to which the mundane order 
but dimly corresponds, and only within this higher order, eternal 
and invisible, is access to God possible for man. On sucha 
- view as this, which ultimately (see pp. xxxi—xxxil) goes back to 
* Platonic idealism, and which had been worked out by Philo, the 
real world is the transcendent order of things, which is the 
pattern for the phenomenal universe, so that to attain God man 
\ must pass from the lower and outward world of the senses to the 
inner. But how? Philo employed the Logos or Reason as 
the medium. Our author similarly holds that men must attain 
this higher world, but for him it is a oxynvy, a sanctuary, the real 
Presence of God, and it is entered not through ecstasy or mystic 
rapture, but through connexion with Jesus Christ, who has not 
only revealed that world but opened the way into it. The 
Presence of God is now attainable as it could not be under the 
outward cultus of the oxyv7 in the OT, for the complete sacrifice 
has been offered ‘‘in the realm of the spirit,” thus providing for 
the direct access of the people to their God. The full bliss of the 
fellowship is still in the future, indeed; it is not to be realized 
finally until Jesus returns for his people, for he is as yet only their 
apodpomos (62°), The primitive eschatology required and received 
this admission from the writer, though it is hardly consonant 
with his deeper thought. And this is why he quotes for example 
' the old words about Jesus waiting in heaven till his foes are 
crushed (102: 18), He is still near enough to the primitive period to 
share the forward look (see, ¢.g., 22% 928 1087), and unlike Philo, he 
does not allow his religious idealism to evaporate his eschatology. 
But while this note of expectation is sounded now and then, it 
is held that Christians already experience the powers of the 
world to come. The new and final order has dawned ever since 
the sacrifice of Jesus was made, and the position of believers is 


guaranteed. ‘‘ You have come to mount Sion, the city of the 
living God.” ‘The entrance of Jesus has made a fresh, living 
way for us, which is here and now open. “For all time he is 


able to save those who approach God through him, as he is 
always living to intercede on their behalf.” Christians enjoy the 
final status of relationship to God in the world of spirit and 
reality, in virtue of the final sacrifice offered by Jesus the Son. 


(ii.) 
What was this sacrifice? How did the writer understand it ? 
(a) The first thing to be said is that in his interpretation of the 
sacrifice of Jesus, he takes the piacular view. Calvin (Zzs?zv. ii. 
15. 6) maintains that, as for the priesthood of Christ, “ finem et 
usum eius esse ut sit mediator purus omni macula, qui sanctitate 
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sua Deum nobis conciliet. Sed quia aditum occupat justa 
maledictio, et Deus pro judicis officio nobis infensus est, ut nobis 
favorem comparet sacerdos ad placandam iram ipsius Dei, piacu- 
lum intervenire necesse est. . . . Qua de re prolixe apostolus 
disputat in epistola ad Hebraeos a septimo capite fere ad finem 
usque decimi.” Matthew Arnold is not often found beside 
Calvin, but he shares this error. ‘Turn it which way we will, 
the notion of appeasement of an offended God by vicarious 
sacrifice, which the Epistle to the Hebrews apparently sanctions, 
will never truly speak to the religious sense, or bear fruit for 
true religion ” (St. Paul and Protestantism, p.72). Arnold saves 
himself by the word “apparently,” but the truth is that this 
idea is not sanctioned by Ipods “Efpaious at all. The interpreta- 
tion of Calvin confuses Paul’s doctrine of expiation with the 
piacular view of our author. The entire group of ideas about 
the law, the curse, and the wrath of God is alien to Lpos 
“EBpaiovs. The conception of God is indeed charged with 
wholesome awe (cp. on 127° 79); but although God is never 
called directly the Father of Christians, his attitude to men is 
one of grace, and the entire process of man’s approach is 
initiated by him (2° 137°). God’s wrath is reserved for the 
apostates (1079!) ; it does not brood over unregenerate men, to 
be removed by Christ. Such a notion could hardly have occurred 
to a man with predilections for the typical significance of the OT 
ritual, in which the sacrifices were not intended to avert the 
wrath of God’so-much as to reassure the people from time to 
time that their relations with their God had not been interrupted. ~~ 
The function of Christ, according to our author, is not toappease . 
the divine wrath (see on 2% 1”), but to establish once and for all ».-~ 

the direct fellowship of God with his people, and a picturesque" 

archaic phrase like that in 1274 about the aiwa favricpod cannot 
be pressed into the doctrine that Jesus by his sacrifice averted or 
averts the just anger of God. On the other hand, while the 
author knows the primitive Christian idea of God’s fatherhood, 
it is not in such terms that he expresses his own conception of 
God. Philo (De Lxsecrationibus, 9) describes how the Jews in 
the diaspora will be encouraged to return to Israel and Israel’s 
God, particularly by his forgiving character (€vi pev cizexe(a xat 
xXpyotoryte Tod Tapakadovpévov cvyyvwopny po Timwpias del TLOEV- 
tos); the end of their approach to God, he adds, ovdev érepov 7 
evapeortety TO Oe@ Kabarep viovs ratpi. But the author of IIpds 
“EfBpaiovs lays no stress upon the Fatherhood of God for men; 
except in connexion with the discipline of suffering, he never 
alludes to the goodness of God as paternal, even for Christians, 
and indeed it is only in OT quotations that God is called even 
the Father of the Son (1° 5°). He avoids, even more strictly 
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than Jesus, the use of love-language. The verb dyazay only 
occurs twice, both times in an OT citation ; aydy is also used 
only twice, and never of man’s attitude towards God. There is 
significance in such linguistic data; they corroborate the 
‘impression that the author takes a deep view (see on 127%) of the 
') homage and awe due to God. Godly reverence, «tAaBea (see 
on 5"), characterized Jesus in his human life, and it is to charac- 
terize Christians towards God, #.e. an awe which is devoid of 
anything like nervous fear, an ennobling sense of the greatness 
of God, but still a reverential awe. ‘This is not incompatible 
with humble confidence or with a serious joy, with zappyota 
(cp. on 3/6). Indeed ‘all deep joy has something of the awful 
in it,” as Carlyle says. "“Eywpev xapuv is the word of our author 
(1278); the standing attitude of Christians towards their God is 
one of profound thankfulness for his goodness to them. Only, 
it is to be accompanied pera edAaBelas kai déovs. We are to feel 
absolutely secure under God’s will, whatever crises or catastrophes 
befall the universe, and the security is at once to thrill (see on 
212) and to subdue our minds. Hence, while God’s graciousness 
overcomes any anxiety in man, his sublimity is intended to 
elevate and purify human life by purging it of easy emotion and 
thin sentimentalism. This is not the primitive awe of religion 
before~the terrors of the unknown supernatural; the author 
believes in the gracious, kindly nature of God (see on 2!°, also 
610 +31 etc.), but he has an instinctive horror of anything like a 
shallow levity. The tone of IIpés “EBpatouvs resembles, indeed, 
that of 1 P 1!" (ei warépa érixadetobe TOV drpocwroAnmTws Kpivovra 
Kata TO éxdoTou epyov, év poBw Tov THs mapoixias tuav ypdvov 
dvactpapyre) ; there may be irreverence in religion, not only in 
formal religion but for other reasons in spiritual religion. Yet 
the special aspect of our epistle is reflected in what Jesus once 
said to men tempted to hesitate and draw back in fear of 
suffering : “I will show you whom to fear—fear Him who after 
He has killed has power to cast you into Gehenna. Yes, I tell 
you, fear Him” (Lk 12°). This illustrates the spirit and 
situation of [pds “E@paiovs, where the writer warns his friends 
against apostasy by reminding them of 6 @eds fav and of the 
judgment. We might almost infer that in his mind the dominant 
conception is God regarded as transcendental, not with regard 
to creation but with regard to frail, faulty human nature. What 
engrosses the writer is the need not so much of a medium 
between God and the material universe, as of a medium between 
his holiness and human sin (see on 127%), 

(2) As for the essence and idea of the sacrifice, while he 
refers to a number of OT sacrifices by way of illustration, his 
main analogy comes from the ritual of atonement-day in the 
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levitical code (Lv 16), where it was prescribed that once a year 
the highpriest was to enter the inner shrine by himself, the shrine 
within which stood the sacred box or ark symbolizing the divine 
Presence. The elaborate sacrifices of the day are only glanced 
at by our author. Thus he never alludes to the famous scape- 
goat, which bore away the sins of the people into the desert. 
All he mentions is the sacrifice of certain animals, as propitiation 
for the highpriest’s own sins and also for those of the nation. 
Carrying some blood of these animals, the priest was to smear 
the tAaorypiov or cover of the ark. This had a twofold object. 
(1) Blood was used to reconsecrate the sanctuary (Lv 1616), 
This was a relic of the archaic idea that the life-bond between 
the god and his worshippers required to be renewed by sacred 
blood; “the holiness of the altar is liable to be impaired, and 
requires to be refreshed by an application of holy blood.” } 
Our author refers to this crude practice in 9”. But his 
dominant interest is in (11) the action of the highpriest as he 


enters the inner shrine; it is not the reconsecration of the™~ 


sanctuary with its altar, but the general atonement there made 
for the sins of the People, which engrosses him. The application 
of the victim’s blood to the tAacrypiov by the divinely appointed 
highpriest was believed to propitiate Yahweh by cleansing the 
People from the sins which might prevent him from dwelling 
any longer in the land or among the People. The annual 
ceremony was designed to ensure his Presence among them, ‘to 
enable the close relationship between Deity and man to continue 
undisturbed. ‘The logical circle—that the atoning ceremonies 
were ordered by God to produce their effect upon himself—was 
necessarily unperceived by the priestly mind” (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 337). What the rite, as laid down in the 
bible, was intended to accomplish was simply, for the author of 
IIpés “Efpaiovs, to renew the life-bond between God and the 
People. This sacrifice offered by the highpriest on atonement- 
day was the supreme, piacular action of the levitical cultus. 
Once a year it availed to wipe out the guilt of all sins, whatever 
their nature, ritual or moral, which interrupted the relationship 
between God and his People.” For it was a sacrifice designed 
for the entire People as the community of God. The blood of 
the victims was carried into the inner shrine, on behalf of the 
People outside the sanctuary; this the highpriest did for them, 
as he passed inside the curtain which shrouded the inner shrine. 
Also, in contrast to the usual custom, the flesh of the victims, 
instead of any part being eaten as a meal, was carried out and 
burned up. In all this the writer finds a richly symbolic 


1 W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites (1907), pp. 408 f. 
2 Cp. Montefiore, of. czt., pp. 334f. 
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meaning (g!f). Jesus was both highpriest and victim, as he 
died and passed inside the heavenly Presence of God to 
establish the life-bond between God and his People. Jesus did 
not need to sacrifice for himself. Jesus did not need to sacrifice 
himself more than once for the People. Jesus secured a 
forgiveness which the older animal sacrifices never won. And 
Jesus did not leave his People outside; he opened the way for 
them to enter God’s own presence after him, and in virtue of his 
self-sacrifice. So the author, from time to time, works out the 
details of the symbolism. He even uses the treatment of the 
victim’s remains to prove that Christians must be unworldly 
(134); but this is an after-thought, for his fundamental interest 
lies in the sacrificial suggestiveness of the atonement-day which, 
external and imperfect as its ritual was, adumbrated the reality 
which had been manifested in the sacrifice and ascension of 
Jesus. 

Yet this figurative category had its obvious drawbacks, two 
of which may be noted here. One (a) is, that it does not allow 
him to show how the sacrificial death of Jesus is connected with 
the inner renewal of the heart and the consequent access of 
man to God. He uses phrases like dydfew (see on 21!) and 
kafapifey and teAevoty (this term emphasizing more than the 
others the idea of completeness), but we can only deduce from 
occasional hints like 9! what he meant by the efficacy of the 
sacrificial death. His ritualistic category assumed that such a 
sacrifice availed to reinstate the People before God (cp. on 9%), 
and this axiom sufficed for his Christian conviction that every- 
thing depended upon what Jesus is to God and to us—what he 
is, he is in virtue of what he did, of the sacrificial offering of 
himself. But the symbol or parable in the levitical cultus went 
no further. And it even tended to confuse the conception of 
what is symbo'ized, by its inadequacy; it necessarily separated 
priest and victim, and it suggested by its series of actions a time- 
element which is out of keeping with the eternal order. Hence 
the literal tendency in the interpretation of the sacrifice has led 
to confusion, as attempts have been made to express the con- 
tinuous, timeless efficacy of the sacrifice. That the death was 
a sacrifice, complete and final, is assumed (¢.g. 727 g!4 1010. 12. 14), 
Yet language is used which has suggested that in the heavenly 
axynvy this sacrifice is continually presented or offered (e.g. 72 
and the vg. mistranslation of 10!” ‘“‘hic autem unam pro peccatis 
offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”). The other drawback 
(4) is, that the idea of Jesus passing like the highpriest at once 
from the sacrifice into the inner sanctuary (ze. through the 
heavens into the Presence, 4!*) has prevented him from making 
use of the Resurrection (cp. also on 13)*). The heavenly sphere 
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of Jesus is so closely linked with his previous existence on earth, 
under the category of the sacrifice, that the author could not 
suggest an experience like the resurrection, which would not 
have tallied with this idea of continuity. 

On the other hand, the concentration of interest in the 
symbol on the sole personality of the priest and of the single 
sacrifice enabled him to voice what was his predominant belief 
about Jesus. How profoundly he was engrossed by the idea of 
Christ’s adequacy as mediator may be judged from his avoidance 
of some current religious beliefs about intercession. Over and 
again he comes to a point where contemporary opinions (with 
which he was quite familiar) suggested, e.g., the intercession of 
angels in heaven, or of departed saints on behalf of men on 
earth, ideas like the merits of the fathers or the atoning efficacy 
of martyrdom in the past, to facilitate the approach of sinful 
men to God (cp. on 114° 1217: 28. 24 etc.), These he deliberately 
ignores. In view of the single, sufficient sacrifice of Jesus, in 
the light of his eternally valid intercession, no supplementary 
aid was required. It is not accidental that such beliefs are left 
out of our author’s scheme of thought. It is a fresh proof of 
his genuinely primitive faith in Jesus as the one mediator. The 
ideas of the perfect Priest and the perfect Sacrifice are a theo- 
logical expression, in symbolic language, of what was vital to the 
classical piety of the early church; and apart from Paul no 
one set this out so cogently and clearly as the writer of Ipos 
‘EBpaiovs. 


(iii.) 
Our modern symbolism does no sort of justice to the ancient 
idea of priesthood. Matthew Arnold says of Wordsworth: 


*‘He was a priest to us all, 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad.” 


That is, ‘‘ priest” means interpreter, one who introduces us to a 
deeper vision, one who, as we might put it, opens up to us a 
new world of ideas. Such is not the ultimate function of Christ 
as tepeds in our epistle. Dogmatic theology would prefer to 
call this the prophetic function of Christ, but the priestly office 
means mediation, not interpretation. ‘The function of the high- 
priest is to enter and to offer: eioepyeoOau and rpoodepewv forming 
the complete action, and no distinction being drawn between the 
two, any more than between the terms “priest” and “ high- 
priest.” 

The fundamental importance of this may be illustrated from 
the recourse made by Paul and by our author respectively to the 


~ 
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Jeremianic oracle of the new covenant or diaOyxy. Paul’s main 
interest in it lies in its prediction of the Spirit, as opposed to 
the Law. What appeals to Paul is the inward and direct intui- 
tion of God, which forms the burden of the oracle. But to our 
author (87-18 1015-18) it is the last sentence of the oracle which 
is supreme, z.e. the remission of sins; ‘‘I will be merciful to their 
iniquities, and remember their sins no more.” He seizes the 
name and fact of a “‘new” covenant, as implying that the old 
was inadequate. But he continues: “If the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, 
give them a holiness that bears on bodily purity, how much more 
will the blood of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered 
himself as an unblemished sacrifice to God, cleanse your con- 
science from dead works to serve a living God? He mediates a 
new covenant for this reason, that those who have been called 
may obtain the eternal deliverance they have been promised, 
now that a death has occurred which redeems them from the 
transgressions involved in the first covenant” (91°15). That is, 
the conclusion of Jeremiah’s oracle—that God will forgive and 
forget—is the real reason why our author quotes it. There can 
be no access without an amnesty for the past; the religious 
communion of the immediate future must be guaranteed by a 
sacrifice ratifying the pardon of God. 

This difference between Paul and our author is, of course, 
owing to the fact that for the latter the covenant! or law is sub- 
ordinated to the priesthood. Change the priesthood, says the 
writer, and zpso facto the law has to be changed too. The cove- 
nant is a relationship of God and men, arising out of grace, and 
inaugurated by some historic act; since its efficiency as an insti- 
tution for forgiveness and fellowship depends on the personality 
and standing of the priesthood, the appearance of Jesus as the 
absolute Priest does away with the inferior law. 

the heart of the Christology, the sacrifice 
and priestly service of Christ as the mediator c of this new cove- 
ht with its eternal fellowship. 

Men are sons of God, and their relation of confidence and 
access is based upon the function of the Son kar é€dxyv. The 
author shares with Paul the view that the Son is the Son before 
and during his incarnate life, and yet perhaps Son.in a special 
sense in consequence of the resurrection—or rather, as our 
author would have preferred to say, in consequence of the ascen- 
sion. This may be the idea underneath the compressed clauses 
at the opening of the epistle (11°). ‘God has spoken to us by 








1 As Professor Kennedy points out, with real insight : ‘‘all the terms of 
the contrast which he works out are selected because of their relation to the 
covenant-conception ” (p. 201). 
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a Son—a Son whom he appointed heir of the universe, as it 
was by him that he had created the world. He, reflecting God’s 
bright glory and stamped with God’s own character, sustains the 
universe by his word of power; when he had secured our 
purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high; and thus he is superior to the angels, as he 
has inherited a Name superior to theirs. For to what angel did 
God ever say— 


‘Thou art my Son, 
To-day have I become thy Father’?” 


(referring to the ancient notion that the king first became con- 
scious of his latent divine sonship at his accession to the throne). 
The name or dignity which Christ inherits, as the result of his 
redemptive work, is probably that of Son; as the following 
quotation from the OT psalm suggests, the resurrection or 
exaltation may mark, as it does for Paul, the fully operative 
sonship of Christ, the only way to inherit or possess the 
universe being to endure the suffering and death which purified 
human sin and led to the enthronement of Christ. Our author 
holds that this divine being was sent into the world because he 
was God’s Son, and that he freely undertook his mission for 
God’s other sons on earth. 

The mission was a will of God which involved sacrifice. 
That is the point of the quotation (10%) from the goth psalm 
—not to prove that obedience to God was better than sacrifice, 
but to bring out the truth that God’s will required a higher kind 
of sacrifice than the levitical, namely, the personal, free self- 
sacrifice of Christ in the body. Even this is more than self- 
sacrifice in our modern sense of the term. It is “by this will,” 
the writer argues, that ‘‘ we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ 
once for all has offered up his body.” No doubt the offering is 
eternal, it is not confined to the historical act on Calvary. ‘He 
has entered heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
on our behalf” (974): ‘‘he is always living to make intercession 
for us” (775). Still, the author is more realistic in expression than 
the tradition of the Zestament of Levi (3), which makes the 
angel of the Presence in the third heaven offer a spiritual and 
bloodless sacrifice to God in propitiation for the sins of ignorance 
committed by the righteous. Our author assigns entirely to Christ 
the intercessory functions which the piety of the later Judaism 
had already begun to divide among angels and departed saints, 
but he also makes the sacrifice of Jesus one of blood—a realism 
which was essential to his scheme of argument from the 
entrance of the OT high priest into the inner shrine. 

The superior or rather the absolute efficacy of the blood of 
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Christ depends in turn on his absolute significance as the 
Son of God; it is his person and work which render his self- 
sacrifice valid and supreme. But this is asserted rather than 
explained. Indeed, it is asserted on the ground of a presupposi- 
tion which was assumed as axiomatic, namely, the impossibility 
of communion with God apart from blood shed in sacrifice 
(922). For example, when the writer encourages his readers by 
reminding them of their position (12%), that they “‘have come 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message is nobler than Abel’s,” he does not mean 
to draw an antithesis between Abel’s blood as a cry for vengeance 
and Christ’s blood as a cry for intercession. ‘The fundamental 
antithesis lies between exclusion and inclusion. Abel’s blood 
demanded the excommunication of the sinner, as an outcast 
from God’s presence; Christ’s blood draws the sinner near and 
ratifies the covenant. The author denies to the OT cultus of 
sacrifice any such atoning value, but at the same time he reaffirms 
its basal principle, that blood in sacrifice is essential to communion 
with the deity. Blood offered in sacrifice does possess a religious 
efficacy, to expiate and purify. Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. We ask, why? But the ancient world never 
dreamt of asking, why? What puzzles a modern was an axiom 
to the ancient. The argument of our epistle is pivoted on this 
postulate, and no attempt is made to rationalize it. 

In the Law of Holiness, incorporated in Leviticus, there is 
indeed one incidental allusion to the rationalé of sacrifice or 
blood-expiation, when, in prohibiting the use of blood as a food, 
the taboo proceeds: ‘‘the life of the body is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you for the altar to make propitiation for 
yourselves, for the blood makes propitiation by means of the 
life” (ze. the life inherent in it) This is reflection on the 
meaning of sacrifice, but it does not carry us very far, for it only 
explains the piacular efficacy of blood by its mysterious potency 
of life. Semitic scholars warn us against finding in these words 
(Lv 17?!) either the popular idea of the substitution of the victim 
for the sinner, or even the theory that the essential thing in 
sacrifice is the offering of a life to God. As far as the Hebrew 
text goes, this may be correct. But the former idea soon became 
attached to the verse, as we see from the LXX—+r0 yap afua 
avrov dvti THs Woxns e€tAdoerat. This view does not seem to be 
common in later Jewish thought, though it was corroborated by 
the expiatory value attached to the death of the martyrs (e.g. 
4 Mac t722). It is in this later world, however, rather than in 
the primitive world of Leviticus, that the atmosphere of the idea 
of IIpds “EBpaiouvs is to be sought, the idea that because Jesus 
was what he was, his death has such an atoning significance as 
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to inaugurate a new and final relation between God and men, 
the idea that his blood purifies the conscience because it is zs 
blood, the blood of the sinless Christ, who is both the priest 
and the sacrifice. When the author writes that Christ “in the 
spirit of the eternal” (914) offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, he has in mind the contrast between the annual 
sacrifice on the day of atonement and the sacrifice of Christ 
which never needed to be repeated, because it had been offered 
in the spirit and—as we might say—in the eternal order of 
things. It was a sacrifice bound up with his death in history, 
but it belonged essentially to the higher order of absolute reality. 
The writer breathed the Philonic atmosphere in which the 
eternal Now over-shadowed the things of space and time (see 
on 1°), but he knew this sacrifice had taken place on the cross, 
and his problem was one which never confronted Philo, the 
problem which we moderns have to face in the question: How 
can a single historical fact possess a timeless significance? How 
can Christianity claim to be final, on the basis of a specific 
revelation in history? Our author answered this problem in his 
own way for his own day. 


(iv.) 


For him religion is specially fellowship with God on the 
basis of forgiveness. He never uses the ordinary term xovvwvia, 
however, in this sense. It is access to God on the part of 
worshippers that is central to his mind; that is, he conceives 
religion as worship, as the approach of the human soul to the 
divine Presence, and Christianity is the religion which is religion 
since it mediates this access and thereby secures the immediate 
consciousness of God for man. Or, as he would prefer to say, 
the revelation of God in Jesus has won this right for man as it 
could not be won before. For, from the first, there has been a 
People of God seeking, and to a certain extent enjoying, this 
access. God has ever been revealing himself to them, so far as 
was possible. But now in Jesus the final revelation has come 
which supersedes all that went before in Israel. The writer 
never contemplates any other line of revelation; outside Israel 
of old he never looks. It is enough for him that the worship of 
the OT implied a revelation which was meant to elicit faith, 
especially through the sacrificial cultus, and that the imperfec- 
tions of that revelation have now been disclosed and superseded 
by the revelation in Jesus the Son. Faith in this revelation is in 
one aspect belief (42%). Indeed he describes faith simply as the 
conviction of the unseen world, the assurance that God has 
spoken and that he will make his word good, if men rely upon 
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it; he who draws near to God must believe that he exists and 
that he does reward those who seek him (11°). Faith of this 
noble kind, in spite of appearances to the contrary, has always 
characterized the People. Our author rejoices to trace it at 
work long before Jesus came, and he insists that it is the saving 
power still, a faith which in some aspects is indistinguishable 
from hope, since it inspires the soul to act and suffer in the 
conviction that God is real and sure to reward loyalty in the 
next world, if not in the present. Such faith characterized Jesus 
himself (2!8 122). It is belief in God as trustworthy, amid all 
the shows and changes of life, an inward conviction that, when 
he has spoken, the one thing for a man to do is to hold to 
that word and to obey it at all costs. This is the conception 
of faith in the early and the later sections of the writing (3 
10°82), The difference that Jesus has made—for the writer 
seems to realize that there is a difference between the primitive 
faith and the faith of those who are living after the revelation in 
Jesus—is this, that the assurance of faith has now become far 
more real than it was. Though even now believers have to 
await the full measure of their reward, though faith still is hope 
to some extent, yet the full realization of the fellowship with 
God which is the supreme object of faith has been now made 
through Jesus. In two ways. (i) For faith Jesus is the inspiring 
example; he is the great Believer who has shown in his own 
life on earth the possibilities of faith.t In order to understand 
what faith is, we must look to Jesus above all, to see how faith 
begins and continues and ends. But (ii) Jesus has not only 
preceded us on the line of faith; he has by his sacrifice made 
our access to God direct and real, as it never could be before. 
Hence the writer can say, ‘“‘let us draw near with a full assurance 
of faith and a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith” since 
“‘we have a great Priest over the house of God.” “We have 
confidence to enter the holy Presence in virtue of the blood of 
Jesus.” He does not make Jesus the object of faith as Paul 
does, but he argues that only the sacrifice of Jesus opens the 
way into the presence of God for sinful men. 

This is the argument of the central part of the writing 
(chs. 7-10). Religion is worship, and worship implies sacrifice ; 
there is no access for man to God without sacrifice, and no 


1<<Tt was by no divine magic, no mere ‘breath, turn of eye, wave of 
hand,’ that he ‘joined issue with death,’ but by the power of that genuinely 
human faith which had inspired others in the past’’ (MacNeill, p. 26). 
Bousset’s denial of this (7heol. Literaturzettung, 1915, p. 431f.: ‘‘man 
wird bei dem Jesus d. Hebrierbriefe so wenig wie bei dem paulinischen noch 
im strengen Sinne von einem subjectivem Glauben Jesu reden k6nnen”’) is as 
incomprehehsible as his desperate effort to explain He 57° from the fixed 
ideas of the mystery-religions. 
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religion without a priest (see on 7"). The relations between 
God and his People from the first! have been on the basis of 
sacrifice, as the bible shows, and the new revelation in Jesus 
simply changes the old sacrificial order with its priesthood for 
another. The writer starts from a profound sense of sin, as an 
interruption of fellowship between God and man. He thoroughly 
sympathizes with the instinct which underlay the ancient practice 
of sacrifice, that fellowship with God is not a matter of course, 
that God is accessible and yet difficult of access, and that human 
nature cannot find its way unaided into his presence. Thus he 
quotes the goth psalm (see p. xli), not to prove that God’s will 
is fellowship, and that to do the will of God is enough for man, 
apart from any sacrifice, but to illustrate the truth that the will 
of God does require a sacrifice, not simply the ethical obedience 
of man, but the self-sacrifice with which Jesus offered himself 
freely, the perfect victim and the perfect priest. All men now 
have to do is to avail themselves of his sacrifice in order to 
enjoy access to God in the fullest sense of the term. ‘‘ Having 
a great Highpriest who has passed through the heavens, let us 
draw near.” 

The conception of religion as devotion or worship covers a 
wide range in IIpds “EBpaiovs. It helps to explain, for example 
(see above, p. xxxvili), why the writer represents Jesus after death 
not as being raised from the dead, but as passing through the 
heavens into the inner Presence or sanctuary of God with the 
sacrifice of his blood (4" 91). It accounts for the elaboration 
of a detail like that of 92°, and, what is much more important, it 
explains the “sacrificial” delineation of the Christian life. In 
this éAynbwy oxnvy (87), of God’s own making, with its @vovac- 
typiov (13!°), Christians worship God (Aarpevew, 94 1278 131°) ; 
their devotion to him is expressed by the faith and loyalty which 
detach them from this world (13-14) and enable them to live 
and move under the inspiration of the upper world ; indeed their 
ethical life of thanksgiving (see on 2!%) and beneficence is a 
sacrifice by which they honour and worship God (13% 16), a 
sacrifice presented to God by their dpyrepevs Jesus. The writer 
never suggests that the worship-regulations of the outworn cultus 
are to be reproduced in any rites of the church on earth; he 
never dreamed of this, any more than of the 7yovpevor being 
called ‘‘ priests.” The essence of priesthood, viz. the mediation 
of approach to God, had been absolutely fulfilled in Jesus, and 
in one sense all believers were enabled to follow him into the 
inner oxnvyn, where they worshipped their God as the priests of 
old had done in their oxnv7y, and as the People of old had never 


1 Ze. from the inauguration of the 6:a@7«7n at Sinai, though he notes that 
even earlier there was sacrifice offered (11°). 
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been able to do except through the highpriest as their represen- 
tative and proxy. But, while the worship-idea is drawn out 
to describe Christians, in [pds “Efpatovs its primary element 
is that of the eternal function of Christ as dpyvepeds in the 
heavenly oKNVn. 

(v.) 


Symbolism alters as the ages pass. The picture-language in 
which one age expresses its mental or religious conceptions 
often ceases to be intelligible or attractive to later generations, 
because the civic, ritual, or economic conditions of life which had 
originally suggested it have disappeared or changed their form. 
This well-known principle applies especially to the language of 
religion, and it is one reason why some of the arguments in IIpos 
“EBpaiovs are so difficult for the modern mind to follow. There 
are other reasons, no doubt. ‘The exegetical methods which the 
author took over from the Alexandrian school. are not ours. 
Besides, historical criticism has rendered it hard for us moderns 
to appreciate the naive use of the OT which prevails in some 
sections of Hpds “EGpaiovs. But, above all, the sacrificial analogies 
are a stumbling-block, for we have nothing to correspond to what 
an ancient understood by a “‘priest” and sacrifice. Dryden was 
not poetic when he translated Vergil’s “sacerdos” in the third 
Georgic (489) by “holy butcher,” but the phrase had its truth. 
The business of a priest was often that of a butcher; blood 
flowed, blood was splashed about. It was in terms of such 
beliefs and practices that the author of IIpds “EBpaiovs argued, 
rising above them to the spiritual conception of the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, but nevertheless starting from them as axiomatic. The 
duty of the modern mind is to understand, in the first place, 
how he came by these notions; and, in the second place, what 
he intended to convey by the use of such symbolic terms as 
“ blood,” ‘ highpriest,” and ‘‘ sacrifice.” 

The striking idea of Christ as the eternal dpyvepevs, by whom 
the access of man to God is finally and fully assured, may have 
been a flash of inspiration, one of the notes of originality and 
insight which mark the writer’s treatment and.restatement of the 
faith. But originality is not depreciated by the effort to trace 
anticipations. What led him to this view? After all, the most 
brilliant flashes depend upon an atmosphere already prepared 
for them. They are struck out of something. In this case, it is 
not enough to say that the conception was merely the transfer- 
ence to Jesus of the Philonic predicates of the Logos, or the 
result of a bible-reading in the pentateuch. In the pentateuch 
the writer found proofs of what he brought to it, and the argu- 
ments in chs. 7—10 really buttress ideas built on other foundations, 
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(a) Once the conception of a heavenly sanctuary became 
current, the notion of a heavenly dpyxepevs would not be far-fetched 
for a writer like this. Philo had, indeed, not only spoken of the 
Logos as a highpriest, in a metaphorical sense, z.¢e. as mediating 
metaphysically and psychologically the relations between the 
worlds of thought and sense, but in an allegorical fashion spoken 
of “two temples belonging to God, one being the world in which 
the highpriest is his own Son, the Logos, the other being the 
rational soul” (de Somnits, i. 37). Our writer is much less 
abstract. Like the author of the Apocalypse (see on 416), he 
thinks of heaven in royal and ritual imagery as well as in civic, 
but it is the ritual symbolism which is more prominent. During 
the second century B.c. the ideas of a heavenly sanctuary and 
a heavenly altar became current in apocalyptic piety, partly owing 
to the idealistic and yet realistic conception (see on 8°) that in 
heaven the true originals were preserved, the material altar and 
sanctuary being, like the earthly Jerusalem, inferior representations 
of transcendent realities. From this it was a natural develop- 
ment to work out the idea of a heavenly highpriest. By 
‘“‘natural” I do not mean to undervalue the poetical and re- 
ligious originality of the writer of IIpds “EBpaiovs. The author 
of the Apocalypse of John, for example, fails to reach this idea, 
and even in the enigmatic passage in the vision and confession of 
Levi (Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Test. Levi 5), where 
the seer tells us, ‘‘I saw the holy temple, and upon a throne of 
glory the Most High. And he said to me, Levi, I have given 
thee the blessings of priesthood until I come and sojourn in the 
midst of Israel”—-even here, though the levitical priesthood, as 
in our epistle, is only a temporary substitute for the presence of 
God, the heavenly sanctuary has no highpriest. Nevertheless 
it was the idea of the heavenly sanctuary which held one 
germ of the idea of the heavenly highpriest for the author of 
IIpds “EBpaiovs, as he desired to express the fundamental signifi- 
cance of Jesus for his faith. 

(4) Another factor was the speculations of Philo about the 
Logos as highpriest (de A/igrat. Abrah. 102, de Fug. 108 ff.), 
though the priestly mediation there is mainly between man and 
the upper world of ideas. ‘The Logos or Reason is not only the 
means of creating the material cosmos after the pattern of the 
first and real world, but inherent in it, enabling human creatures 
to apprehend the invisible. This is Philo’s primary use of the 
metaphor. It is philosophical rather than religious. Yet the 
increased prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism prompted 
him to apply to the Logos functions which resemble intercession 
as well as interpretation. Vague as they are, they were familiar 
to the author of our epistle, and it is probable that they helped 
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to fashion his expression of the eternal significance of Jesus as 
the mediator between man and God. ‘The Logos as highpriest, 
says Philo (de Soma. ii. 28), for example, is not only duwpos, 
6AdKAnpos, but peOdpids tis Peod <Kai avOpwHrov> dvois, Tod pev 
éXdrrwv, avOpwrov 5¢ kpeirrwv. Then he quotes the LXX of Lv 
1617, The original says that no man is to be with the highpriest 
when he enters the inner shrine, but the Greek version runs, 6rav 
cioin cis TA Ayia. TOV dytwv 6 apxLEpeds, GvVOpwros ovK éorat, and Philo 
dwells on the literal, wrong sense of the last three words, as if 
they meant ‘‘the highpriest 1s not to be a man.” ‘“ What will 
he be, if he is not a man? God? I would not say that (ov« 
adv cious). . . . Nor yet is he man, but he touches both extremes 
(éxatépwv tOv akpwv, os av Bacews Kal Kehadijs, épamrrdpevos).” 
Later (dzd. 34) he remarks, “‘if at that time he is not a man, it 
is clear he is not God either, but a minister (Aeroupyds O00) of 
God, belonging to creation in his mortal nature and to the 
uncreated world in his immortal nature.” Similarly he pleads, 
in the de sacerdo?¢. 12, that the function of the highpriest was to 
mediate between God and man, iva 61a pécov tivds avOpwrot pev 
iAdokwvTat Oedv, eds dé Tas xapitas avOpwrois jrodivakdva Twt 
xpopevos dpéyyn Kat xopnyn. Here we may feel vibrating a need of 
intercession, even although the idea is still somewhat theosophic. 

(c) A third basis for the conception of Christ’s priesthood lay 
in the combination of messianic and sacerdotal functions which 
is reflected in the r1oth psalm (see above, p. xxxiii), which in the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs (Reuben 68) is actually applied to 
Hyrcanus the Maccabean priest-king, while in the Zest. Levi (18) 
functions which are messianic in all but name are ascribed to a 
new priest, with more spiritual insight than in the psalm itself. 
The curious thing, however, is that this Priest discharges no 
sacerdotal functions. ‘The hymn describes his divine attestation 
and consecration—‘‘and in his priesthood shall sin come to an 
end, and he shall open the gates of paradise and shall remove 
the threatening sword against Adam.” ‘That is all. Probably 
the passing phase of expectation, that a messiah would arise from 
the sacerdotal Maccabees, accounts for such a fusion of messiah 
and priest. In any case its influence was not wide. Still, the 
anticipation is not unimportant for the thought of Ipods “EBpaious, 
which rests so much upon the mystical significance of that psalm. 
Paul had seen the fulfilment of Ps r1o! in the final triumph 
of Christ as messiah over his foes (1 Co 1574 %5 del yap airdv 
Baorevew axpis ob Of wavtas Tovds éxOpors id Tods rddas airod). 
But meantime Christ was in living touch with his church on earth, 
and Paul can even speak, in a glowing outburst, of his effective 
intercession (Ro 8% ds kai évrvyydver trép jpdv). This is at 
least the idea of the highpriesthood of Christ, in almost every- 
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thing except name, though Paul says as much of the Spirit (Ro 
827 kara Oedv evtvyxdave: irép adyiwv). Later, in the Fourth Gospel, 
a similar thought reappears; Christ is represented in priestly 
metaphor as interceding for his People (17!"), and the phrases 
(171-19) about Jesus consecrating himself (as priest and victim) 
that thereby his disciples may be ‘“‘consecrated” év 77 dAnGeia (2.e. 
in the sphere of Reality), indicate a use of dyidéfew which ex- 
presses one of the central ideas of pds “Efpaiovs. But in the 
latter writing the idea is explicit and elaborate, as it is nowhere 
else in the NT, and explicit on the basis of a later line in the 
t1oth psalm, which Paul ignored. Our author also knew and 
used the earlier couplet (101%), but he draws his cardinal argu- 
ment from vy.‘ ov ef iepeds eis aidva xara thy Tag MeAxuo eek. 


(vi.) 


There is a partial anticipation of all this in the Enochic 
conception of the Son of Man. No doubt, as Volz warns us 
( Juidische Eschatologie, p. 9°), we must not read too much into 
such apocalyptic phrases, since the Son of Man is an x quantity 
of personal value in the age of expected bliss and salvation. 
Still, the pre-existent messiah there is Son of Man as transcen- 
dent and in some sense as human; he must be human, “ Man,” 
in order to help men, and he must be transcendent in order to 
be a deliverer or redeemer. But the author of Ipods ‘“Efpa/ovs, 
like Paul, significantly avoids the term Son of Man, even in 2°; 
and although he has these two ideas of human sympathy and of 
transcendency in close connexion, he derives them from his 
meditation upon the real Jesus ultimately, not from any apoca- 
lyptic speculations. What he meant by the term ‘‘Son of God” 
is not quite plain. Philo had regarded the Logos as _pre- 
existent and as active in the history of the people, and so he 
regards Christ; but while it seems clear (see on 5°) that Christ 
is priest for him because he was already Son, the further ques- 
tions, when did he become priest? and how is the Sonship 
compatible with the earthly life?—these are problems which 
remain unsolved. ‘The interpretation of the function of Jesus 
through the phrase in the 2nd psalm (see on 1°) hardly clears up 
the matter any more than in the case of Justin Martyr (Dza/. 88). 
Later on, Hippolytus, or whoever wrote the homily appended 
(chs. xi.—xil.) to the fist. Diognet., faced the problem more 
boldly and beautifully by arguing that “the Word was from 
the very beginning, appeared new, was proved to be old, and 
is ever young as he is born in the hearts of the saints. He 
is the eternal One, who to-day was accounted Son” (6 onjpepov 
vios Aoyio Geis, 115). Here “‘to-day” refers to the Christian era ; 
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evidently the problem left by the author of IIpds “Efpaiovus, with 
his mystical, timeless use of the 2nd psalm, was now being felt 
as a theological difficulty. But this is no clue to how he himself 
took the reference. There is a large section in his thought upon 
Christ as the eternal, transcendental Son which remains obscure 
to us, and which perhaps was indefinite to himself. He took over 
the idea of the divine Sonship from the primitive church, seized 
upon it to interpret the sufferings and sacrificial function of Jesus 
as well as his eternal value, and linked it to the notion of the 
highpriesthood; but he does not succeed in harmonizing its 
implications about the incarnate life with his special yv@ous of 
the eternal Son within the higher sphere of divine realities. 

At the same time there seems no hiatus! between the meta- 
physical and the historical in the writer’s conception of Jesus, no 
unreconciled dualism between the speculative reconstruction and 
the historical tradition. In IIpds “EBpatovs we have the ordinary 
primitive starting-point, how could a divine, reigning Christ ever 
have become man? The writer never hints that his readers 
would question this, for they were not tempted by any Jewish 
ideas. He uses the category of the Son quite frankly, in order 
to express the absolute value of the revelation in Jesus ; it is his 
sheer sense of the reality of the incarnate life which prompts him 
to employ the transcendental ideas. He does not start from a 
modern humanist view of Jesus, but from a conviction of his 
eternal divine character and function as Son and as dpyepevs, and 
his argument is that this position was only possible upon the 
human experience, that Jesus became man because he was Son 
(210), and is dpxvepevs because once he was man. 

(a) For our author Jesus is the Son, before ever he became 
man, but there is no definite suggestion (see on 12”) that he 
made a sacrifice in order to become incarnate, no suggestion 
that he showed his xdépis by entering our human lot (d& ipas 
érToxevoey TAOVoLOS wy, EavToV exevwrey ev Spoiwwdpat. avOpadrwv 
yevouevos). Our author feels deeply the suffering of Jesus in the 
days of his flesh, but it is the final sacrifice at the end of his life 
which is emphasized. That he suffered as the eternal Son is 
understood : also, that it was voluntary (10%), also that it was 
his human experience which qualified him to offer the perfect 
sacrifice, by God’s ydpis. But, apart from the (2**) allusion to 
the temporary inferiority to angels, the writer does not touch the 
moving idea of the kenotic theories of the incarnation, viz. the 
**sense of sacrifice on the part of a pre-existent One.” ? 

(2) Since he knew nothing of the sombre view of the odpé 


_ | As H. J. Holtzmann (Weutest. Theologie*, ii. 337) and Pfleiderer (p. 287) 
imagine. 
*H. R. Mackintosh, Zhe Person of Christ, pp. 265 f. 
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which pervaded the Pauline psychology, he found no difficulty 
in understanding how the sinless Jesus could share human flesh 
and blood. The sinlessness is assumed, not argued (cp. on 
415 57), Yet the writer does not simply transfer it as a dogmatic 
predicate of messiahship to Jesus. One of the characteristics 
which set IIpos “EGpaious apart in the early Christian literature is 
the idea that Jesus did not possess sinlessness simply as a pre- 
rogative of his divine Sonship or as a requisite for the validity 
of his priestly function. It was notamere endowment. The idea 
rather is that he had to realize and maintain it by a prolonged 
moral conflict év tais juépars THS GapKds aitod. This view goes 
back to direct historical tradition, with its deeply marked im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, and no sort of justice is done 
to IIpds “EBpaiovs if its conceptions of the human Son as sinless 
are referred to a theoretical interest or dogmatic prepossession. 
Such an interpretation is bound up with the view that Ipos 
“EBpaious represents the more or less arbitrary fusion of an his- 
torical tradition about Jesus with a pre-Christian christology. 
But it is not enough to speak vaguely of materials for such a 
christology floating in pre-Christian Judaism and crystallizing 
round the person of Jesus, once Jesus was identified with the 
messiah. The crystallization was not fortuitous. What Ipods 
“EBpaiovs contains is a christology which implies features and 
characteristics in Jesus too definite to be explained away as 
picturesque deductions from messianic postulates or Philonic 
speculations. These undoubtedly enter into the statement of 
the christology, but the motives and interests of that christology 
lie everywhere. The writer’s starting-point is not to be sought 
in some semi-metaphysical idea like that of the eternal Son asa 
supernatural being who dipped into humanity for a brief interval 
in order to rise once more and resume his celestial glory; the 
mere fact that the eschatology is retained, though it does not 
always accord with the writer’s characteristic view of Christ, shows 
that he was working from a primitive historical tradition about 
Jesus (see above, pp. xlivf.). To this may be added the fact 
that he avoids the Hellenistic term owryp, a term which had been 
associated with the notion of the appearance of a deity hitherto 
hidden.! The allusions to the historical Jesus are not numerous, 
but they are too detailed and direct to be explained away; he 
preached owrnpia, the message of eschatological bliss; he be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah; he was sorely tempted, badly 


1 He does not use the technical language of the mystery-religions (cp. on 
64), and they cannot be shown to have been present continuously to his mind. 
If the argument from silence holds here, he probably felt for them the same 
aversion as the devout Philo felt (de Sacr¢f. 12), though Philo on occasion 
would employ their terminology for his own purposes, 
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treated, and finally crucified outside Jerusalem. These are the 
main outward traits. But they are bound up with an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Jesus which is not a mere deduction 
from messianic mythology or OT prophecies, and it is unreal, in 
view of a passage like 5", ¢.g., to imagine that the writer was 
doing little more than painting in a human face among the 
messianic speculations about a divine Son. 

(c) Neither is the sinlessness of Jesus connected with the 
circumstances of his human origin. No explanation at all is 
offered of how this pre-existent Son entered the world of men. 
It is assumed that he did not come out of humanity but that he 
came into it; yet, like Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
(x), our author is not interested in questions about the human 
birth. Even when he describes the prototype Melchizedek as 
“without father and mother” (7%), he is not suggesting any 
parallel to the Christ; the phrase is no more than a fanciful 
deduction from the wording or rather the silence of the legend, 
just as the original priest-king Gudea says to the goddess in the 
Sumerian tale, ‘‘I have no mother, thou art my mother; I have 
no father, thou art my father.” It is impossible to place this 
allusion beside the happy misquotation in 10° “a body thou 
hast prepared for me,” and to argue, as Pfleiderer (p. 287) does, 
that the incarnation is conceived as purely supernatural. All we 
need to do is to recall the Alexandrian belief, voiced in a passage 
like Wisd 8!9 (‘I was the child of fine parts: to my lot there 
fell a good soul, or rather being good I entered a body un- 
defiled”); the good soul is what we call the personality, the 
thinking self, to which God allots a body, and birth, in the ordinary 
human way, is not incompatible with the pre-existence of the 
soul or self which, prior to birth, is in the keeping of God. The 
author of IIpds “EBpafovs could quite well think of the incarna- 
tion of Jesus along such lines, even although for him the pre- 
existent Christ meant much more than the pre-existent human 
soul. 
The meaning of the incarnation is, in one aspect, to yield a 
perfect example of faith (122) in action ; in another and, for the 
writer, a deeper, to prepare Jesus, by sympathy and suffering, for 
his sacrificial function on behalf of the People. The rationalé 
of his death is that it is inexplicable except upon the fact of his 
relationship to men as their representative and priest before 
God (2!*), From some passages like 5%* 727, it has been in- 
ferred that Jesus had to offer a sacrifice on his own behalf as 
well as on behalf of men (z.e. his tears and cries in Gethsemane), 
or that he only overcame his sinful nature when he was raised 
to heaven. But this is to read into the letter of the argument 
more than the writer ever intended it to convey. The point of 
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his daring argument is that the sufferings of Jesus were not 
incompatible with his sinlessness, and at the same time that they 
rendered his sacrifice of himself absolutely efficacious. The 
writer is evidently in line with the primitive synoptic tradition, 
though he never proves the necessity of the sufferings from OT 
prophecy, as even his contemporary Peter does, preferring, with 
a fine intuition in the form of a religious reflection, to employ 
the idea of moral congruity (2!°). 


(vii. ) 

» The symbolism of the highpriesthood and sacrifice of Jesus 
in the heavenly sanctuary is therefore designed to convey the 
truth that the relations of men with God are based finally upon 
Jesus Christ. In the unseen world which is conceived in this 
naive idealistic way, Jesus is central; through him God is known 
and accessible to man, and through him man enjoys forgiveness 
and fellowship with God. When Paul once wrote, ra dvw 
ppovetre, TA avw Cynreite, if he had stopped there he would have 
been saying no more than Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius might 
have said and did say. But when he added, ot 6 Xpucrés éorw 
(ev deta tod Peod xabyjpevos), he defined the upper sphere in a 
new sense. So with the author of Ipods “E@paiouvs. In the real 
world of higher things, ‘‘everything is dominated by the figure 
of the great High Priest at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
Heavens, clothed in our nature, compassionate to our infirmities, 
able to save to the uttermost, sending timely succour to those 
who are in peril, pleading our cause. It is this which faith 
sees, this to which faith clings as the divine reality behind and 
beyond all that passes, all that tries, daunts, or discourages the 
soul: it is this in which it finds the ens realissimum, the very 
truth of things, all that is meant by God.” ! 

Yet while this is the central theme (chs. 7-10), which the 
writer feels it is essential for his friends to grasp if they are to 
maintain their position, it is one proof of the primitive character 
of IIpds “Efpaious that it preserves traces of other and more 
popular ideas of Christianity. Thus (a) there is the primitive 
idea of the messiah as the heir, who at the resurrection inherits 
full power as the divine Son or KAnpovopos. Strictly speaking, 
this does not harmonize with the conception of the Son as 
eternal, but it reappears now and then, thrown up from the 
eschatological tradition which the author retains (see above, 
pp. xxxilif.). (4) The isolated reference to the overthrow of 
the devil is another allusion to ideas which were in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mind (see on 2! 15), (c) The scanty 

1 Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, pp. 239, 240. 
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use made of the favourite conception of Jesus as the divine 
Kupuos (see below, p. lxili) is also remarkable. This is not one of 
the writer’s categories; the elements of divine authority and 
of a relation between the Kvpios and the divine Community 
are expressed otherwise, in the idea of the Highpriest and the 
People. 

Furthermore the category of the Highpriesthood itself was 
not large enough for the writer’s full message. (a) It could not 
be fitted in with his eschatology any more than the idea of the 
two worlds could be. The latter is dovetailed into his scheme 
by the idea of faith as practically equivalent to hope (in 10°) ; 
the world to come actually enters our experience here and now, 
but the full realization is reserved for the end, and meantime 
Christians must wait, holding fast to the revelation of God in 
the present. The former could not be adjusted to the eschat- 
ology, and the result is that when the writer passes to speak in 
terms of the primitive expectation of the end (10%—12%9), he 
allows the idea of the Highpriesthood to fall into the back- 
ground. In any case the return of Jesus is connected only 
with the deliverance of his own People (978). He does not 
come to judge; that is a function reserved for God. The 
end is heralded by a cataclysm which is to shake the whole 
universe, heaven as well as earth (11* 1276), another conception 
which, however impressive, by no means harmonizes with the 
idea of the two spheres. But the writer’s intense consciousness of 
living in the last days proved too strong for his speculative theory 
of the eternal and the material orders. (4) Again, the High- 
priesthood was inadequate to the ethical conceptions of the 
writer. It did involve ethical ideas—the cleansing of the con- 
science and the prompting of devotion and awe, moral con- 
secration, and inward purity (these being the real ‘‘ worship ”) ; 
but when he desires to inspire his readers he instinctively turns 
to the vivid conception of Jesus as the dpxyyds, as the pioneer 
and supreme example of faith on earth. 

The latter aspect brings out the idea of a contemplation 
of Jesus Christ, a vision of his reality (cp. 3! 12! ?), which, 
when correlated with the idea of a participation in the higher 
world of reality, as embodied in the Highpriest aspect, raises 
the question, how far is it legitimate to speak of the writer as 
mystical P 


(viii.) 
To claim or to deny that he was a mystic is, after all, a 
question of words. He is devoid of the faith-mysticism which 


characterizes Paul. Even when he speaks once of believers being 
Héroxo. Xpiorod (314), he means no more than their membership 
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in the household of God over which Christ presides ; there is no 
hint of the personal trust in Christ which distinguishes “ faith ” 
in Paul. As important is the consideration that the writer does 
not take the sacrifices of the levitical cultus as merely symbolizing 
union with God. Such is the genuinely mystical interpretation. 
To him, on the other hand, sacrifice is an action which bears’ 
upon man’s relation to God, and it is from this point of view 
that he estimates and criticizes the levitical cultus. But while 
technically he is not a mystic, even in the sense in which that 
much-abused term may be applied to any NT writer, he has 
notes and qualities which might be called ‘‘ mystical.” To call 
him an “idealist” is the only alternative, and this is misleading, 
for idealism suggests a philosophical detachment which is not suit- 
able to IIpds “E@paiovs. On the other hand, his profound sense 
of the eternal realities, his view of religion as inspired by the 
unseen powers of God, his conception of fellowship with God as 
based on the eternal presence of Jesus in heaven—these and 
other elements in his mind mark him as a definitely unworldly 
spirit, impatient of any sensuous medium, even of a sacrificial 
meal, that would interpose between the human soul and God. 
Not that he uses any pantheistic language; he is more careful 
to avoid this than a writer like the author of First John. His 
deep moral nature conceives of God as a transcendent Majestic 
Being, before whom believers must feel awe and reverence, even 
as they rejoice and are thankful. He has a wholesome sense of 
God’s authority, and an instinctive aversion to anything like a 
sentimental, presumptuous piety (see above, pp. xxxvf.). Yet 
as he speaks of the Rest or the City of God, as he describes the 
eternal Sanctuary, or the unshaken order of things, or as he 
delineates the present position of God’s People here in their 
constant dependence on the unseen relation between Christ and 
God, he almost tempts us to call him ‘‘ mystical,” if “ mysticism ” 
could be restricted to the idea that the human soul may be 
united to Absolute Reality or God. He is certainly not 
mystical as Philo is;! there is no hint in IIpds “Efpaiovs, for 
example, of an individualistic, occasional rapture, in which the 
soul soars above sense and thought into the empyrean of the 
unconditioned. He remains in close touch with moral realities 
and the historical tradition. But the spirituality of his outlook, 
with its speculative reach and its steady openness to influences 
pouring from the unseen realities, hardly deserves to be de- 
nied the name of “mystical,” simply because it is neither wistful 
nor emotional. 


1 The soundest account of Philo’s ‘‘ mysticism” is by Professor H. A. A. 
Kennedy in Philo’s Contribution to Religion, p. 211 f. 
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§ 3. STYLE AND DICTION. 


(i.) 

IIpds “EBpaiovs is distinguished, among the prose works of 
the primitive church, by its rhythmical cadences. The writer 
was acquainted with the oratorical rhythms which were popular- 
ized by Isokrates, and although he uses them freely, when he 
uses them at all, his periods show traces of this rhetorical 
method. According to Aristotle’s rules upon the use of paeans 
in prose rhythm (ez. ill. 8. 6-7), the opening ought to be 
—-Jcv, while .UJV-— should be reserved for the conclusion. 


we WY 


Our author, however, begins with zoAvpepws, an introductory 
rhythm (cp. 1° Sit which seems to tus rather a ACOH with 
vue 
him, eg. 3} oe adedd, 710 © €TL Atos ev Ty, 122 Bremere py, 137° 
Vw Cia 
o de Geos, though he varies it with an anapaest and an iambus 
wun (ag. 21 * 5 14 1716 81d ovK« eraicy, 12!” etc.), or --L-— 
(as in 51? 64 77, see below, 13° adros yap eipyx, etc.), or ----— 
(as in 28 3° 116 moretoat yap det, 119 etc.), or even occasionally 
with three trochees -L-—VU-vw (eg. 128), or -L-—— (12!) 1338 
etc.), or -LUV —— (eg. 148 4”), or even two anapaests (e.g. 16 
511 131), or -——VU — (13%). He also likes to carry on or even 
to begin a new sentence or paragraph with the same or a similar 
rhythm as in the end of the preceding, e.g. -L .u--V--~— in 
4 and 4’, or WUoU—--T—- eV in 77! and 722. or as in 5S 
(--.---*----* OR et Ral lela yi —i—) and igs 
— YH XC Urn Bu, or -—-VU VVC-— asin ro” 
and 1o!!, and to repeat a rhythm | twice in succession, as, J, 
L--v in 23 (rTyAcKavrys 6 alte . ates apxiv Na), VU- Hm in 
40 (6 yap eloeA Ou eis Thy . . « GO TOV Epywv avTod), OF —-L-U-- 
in 12! (rovyapoty Kai pets TyAtKotT éxovtes). The standard 
closing rhythm ~ V. — does not clearly occur till 113 (yeyovévat), 
114 (ert AaAct), 112° (BaoiAéws), and 1274; it is not so frequent as, 
E-Bay oe (728 98 78 Toke 85 pglf. 16.128 )5 OB ete a ee rte as aikee 
to close with a single or an echoing rhythm like -— .—--— in 18 
(avvyns ev tWydois), 21° (adr wv TeXcLBoar), 218 (wérovbe reipacbeis 
. pevots BonOjou), or —-U— in 79 9% (é6Oyoera .. . 
ocwtyplav), 11* (kev TO Oem. . . adTov Tod Geod), 1174 etc. A 
curious variety in almost parallel clauses occurs in 11! 


wwe ~ w 
€oTW ag TLOTIS Mee oteran VTOTTATLS 


apayiterey Se ov BiseonBe: 
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where the cross cadences are plain, as in Isokrates often. But 
at the end of sentences, as a rule, he prefers LL -—w (apa- 
pv@pev, 2! 8%), or —L—™= (ps AadAoduev, 25 77 etc.) or —-L--- 
(wv TeActOoat, 21 218 314 43.1 77121 etc.), sometimes the weighty 
———~— (217 82 1039 119 rr!# ete.), or V-U— (4! 5% 12 10% 18. 27 
118) now and then, or one or even two (5!) anapaests, often 
ending on a short syllable. 

He is true to the ancient principle of Isokrates, however, that 
prose should be mingled with rhythms of all sorts, especially 
iambic and trochaic, and there even happen to be two trimeters 
in 1214, besides the similar rhythm in 12!% 26, Also he secures 
smoothness often by avoiding the practice of making a word 
which begins with a vowel follow a word which ends with a 
vowel (de¢ Ta hwvyjevta py ovprimrev). Parallelisms in sound, 
sense, and form are not infrequent. These oyypara of Isokrates 


can be traced, e.g., in 17% where, by dvriGecrs, Ov... mavTwV 
answers tO Os... troordcews aiTov, as du ov... éoincev to 
pepwv . . . Suvdpews avtov, or as in 11}, which is, however, a 


case of wapicwo.s or parallelism in form. As in Wisdom, the 
accumulation of short syllables, a characteristic of the later 
prose, is frequent in Ipods “EBpaious (e.g. in 21? wore wapapy.. . 


eas EYEVETO BeBavos, 6% 10 kau exopeva . . . ov yap ad.Kos o Geos), 
1075 1112. 19 128. 9 734 etc.). At the same time, [pos “Efpaiovs 
is not written in parallel rhythm, like Wisdom (cp. Thackeray’s 
study in Journal of Theological Studies, vi. pp. 232f.); it is 
a prose work, and, besides, we do not expect the same 
opportunities for using even prose-rhythms in the theological 
centre of the writing, though in the opening chapters and 
towards the close, the writer has freer play. One or two samples 
may be cited, ¢.g., in the two parallel clauses of 17: 


Ce em fon oe _ —_ 


ov €Oykev KAnpovopov TavTwv 


7 ed Oy, v 
du OV KQL ETTOLY}OEV TOUS ALwWVAS, 


we Ne Naa 
or in ue where agews avrov answers to apews avtov. In 2! the 


two clauses begin with —-—-— and end with MA Naneeeyienss the 
verb being obviously repeated to bring out the anapaestic 
rhythm. The ‘‘cretic” (—~VU-), which is particularly frequent, 
is seen clearly in a carefully wrought passage like 451°; 


w w wwe 


€l yap avtovs Incous xatewavoev 
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om _— NA ee —_ 


ovK av Tepe adXdns eAaAe peta Tavt(a) nuepas 


Ne ers hy Soe ak a mn ey oy vk Ne egy 
ap(a) aroXeurerat caBPBaticpos Tw Aaw Tov GHeov 
vw SEO EU bo ae a, TINS ae NA IT ay 


o yap ecceAOwv ets THV KaTaTavoW avTOU 


v vv vy 
KQtL QUTOS KATETAVOEV 
NARS Cie Die A heap Td ears 


aTro TWV Epyov QUTOU 


OE es Siesta Ae 


WOTEP ATO TWV LOLWY 18) eos. 


There is a repeated attempt at balance, e.g. of clauses, like 
(Ta?3)): 


CA Ne AINS 
HpyY2oavTo SuKaLocvvyv 
WANN ie Ce OY aad 


ETETUXOV ETAyYEALWY, 


where both have the same number of syllables and end on the 


37) Nl ee vv 
same rhythm; or, in the next verse, where dvvay.v zvpos is 


wwe ww Ne 


echoed in epvyov oropa, while there is a similar harmony of sound 
in the closing syllables of 


Wis vv 
vpot ev trode 


v Ned ON 


wav adXoTpiwv, 


and in vv.3? and °8 the balancing is obvious in 


ev dovw paxaipys 


mepinrAdov ev 


votepovpevor OAL 


wv VY a 


EV EpNLLats 
or in the chiming of *8 and *°: 


si 


kat omnAavols Kal TOLS Oras THS YS 


Vw —_— 


Kat ovTot mavTes paptupynbertes 4, 
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As for the bearing of this rhythmical structure on the text, it 
does not affect the main passages in question (eg. 29 6%); it 
rather supports and indeed may explain the omission of ro before 
vid in 11, and of 6A@® in 2”, as well as the right of weAAdvtwv to 
stand in 9!" and in 1o!; it might favour, however, dyyéAwy yevo- 
pevos instead of yevdpevos Tv ayyéAwy in 14, and the insertion of 
% oretpa in 114 and of dpe in 12}8, if it were pressed ; while, on the 
other hand, as employed by Blass, it buttresses the wrong insertion 
of pexpt TéAovs BeBaiav in 3°, and inferior readings like ovyxexepac- 
pevous and dxovobetow in 4?, éxdexopevors (D*) in 978, ei in 127, ev 
xoAW in 12), and avéxeoOa in 1372, But the writer is not shackled 
to orixo., though his mind evidently was familiar with the rhythms 
in question. 

(ii.) 


There are traces of vernacular Greek, but the language and 
style are idiomatic on the whole. ‘Thus the perfect is sometimes 
employed for the sake of literary variety, to relieve a line of aorists 
(e.g. 1117-28), and indeed is often used aoristically, without any 
subtle intention (cp. on 7° etc.); it is pedantic to press signifi- 
cance into the tenses, without carefully watching the contemporary 
Hellenistic usage. The definite article is sparingly employed. 
Mev . . . d¢, on the other hand, is more common, as we might 
expect from the antithetical predilections of the author in his 
dialectic. As for the prepositions, the avoidance of avy is re- 
markable (cp. on 121*), all the more remarkable since our author 
is fond of verbs compounded with ovy. Oratorical imperatives 
are used with effect (e.g. 31:12 74 10°? etc.), also double (15 11% 14 
125-7) and even triple (3!%1!5) dramatic questions, as well as single 
Oeste 70) 42. TO" 1 182)\T2%).)) The) style. is ‘persuasive, 
neither diffuse nor concise. The writer shows real skill in man- 
aging his transitions, suggesting an idea before he develops it (e.g. 
in 2!7 56). He also employs artistically parentheses and asides, 
sometimes of considerable length (e.g. kaOws .. . Katdravoiv 
poov 37-11 5138. 14 85 7713-16), now and then slightly irrelevant (e.g. 3*), 
but occasionally, as in Plato, of real weight (e.g. 216 71%; ovdev 

. vopos 719 104; murtos yap 6 érayyeAdpevos 1073; Gy ovK HV 
agtos 6 Koopos 11°8 1314); they frequently explain a phrase (rodr’ 
eat tov dudBodov 214; rovr éorw Tors adeAgors adtav 75; 6 Aads 
yap er adrns vevowobérnrat 711; Hris . . . evertnKdtag®; Tovr err 
. . + KTicews 91! ; rodr eotw THS GapKds aiTov 10” 127°), especially 
an OT citation (e.g. 42° 618 72-7 5 airwes Kata vopov mpoodépovrat 108) 
on which the writer comments in passing. One outstanding feature 
of the style (for IIpos ‘Efpatovs is Acdis Kareotpappevy, not A€sis 
cipduevn in the sense of rapid dialogue) is the number of long, _ 
carefully « constructed sentences (eg. th4 224 214.15 312-15 412.13, 


ines 
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1-8 p7-10 64-6 616-20 71-8 84-6 92-5 96-10 24-26 yoll-13 yol19-25 724-26 y 21.2 
1218-24) Yet his short sentences are most effective, e.g. 218 48 1018, 
and once at least (31°18) there is a touch of the rapid, staccato 
diatribé style, which lent itself to the needs of popular preach- 
ing. He loves a play on words or assonance, ¢.g. kapdia movnpa 
amuotias év TO amootnvat (3!*), mapaxadeire EavTovs . . . axpis 
ov TO onmepov Kadetra (31°), euabey ad av erabev (5%), kadXod Te 








Kat kakov (514), drag mpooevexGels eis TO TOAAGY aveveyKety dpaprtias 





(978), rocovrov exovres TEPLKELMLEVOV HILLY VEDOS papropov 1 ee TPEXW- 
pev TOV TPOKEipEVOV HILLV ayava (12!), exrXeAnobe THs wapaKAHncews 
. pnde exdvov (12°), pevovcav TédAw GAAA THY péAovoav (1314). 


Also he occasionally likes to use a term in two senses, e.g. lav 
yap 5 Noyos Tod Geot . . . wpds Ov Huiv 6 Adyos (42: 18) and duadyxy 
in 9/5! From first to last he is addicted to the gentle practice of 
alliteration, ¢.g. woAvpepGs Kal moAutporws mada 6 Peds AaAHoas 
Tots maTpacw ev Tots mpopyrais (11), maca mapaBacts Kal wapaKoy 
(22), abjKev aitt@ avurdraxtov (2°), tov dardoToXov Kal apxtepea (3+), 
kairo... . . amd xataBoAns Kocpov (43), évOupjoewv Kal évvordv (41), 
amraTwp, dpnroop, Gyeveadoynros (73), dua 76 atrys aobevés Kal avu- 
eres (718), eis 70 mavTehes . . « TOUS TpoTEpXoMevous . . . WAVTOTE 
Cav ( 7”); ot KeKhnp.evou THs aiwviov KAypovopias (9)s clon Oev a ayia 
Xpioros avtirvra Tov aA nOwav, dX eis adrov (974 p érrel ede. avrov 
ToAXGKLS mabety a aro KkataBoAns KOO [LOV (B72). anak € ert ovvteXeia, TOV 
aidvev eis abérnow THS dpaptias (97°), droKetrar Tots avOpwrots amas 
amobavety (92), év avrais avduvyois duaptiav (10°), advvarov yap 
aina tavpwv Kal tTpdywv adaipety duaptias (104), OAtbeow Pearpito- 
pevot (10°), et pwev exeivns éuvynpovevov ad Hs e€€Bnoay (111), raca 
pev watdela pos ev TO mapov (1211), repiacoréepws Sé tapaKxadr® TovTO 
moujnoat (13'%), On the other hand, he seems deliberately to 
avoid alliteration once by altering dvebéunv into éroinoa (8°). 

One or two other features of his style are remarkable. There 
is, for example, the predilection for sonorous compounds like 
pc azrodocia and evrepicraros, and also the love of adjectives in a 
privative, which Aristotle noted as a mark of the elevated style 
(2ehet. iii. 6. 7); in IIpds ‘EBpaéovs there are no fewer than 
twenty-four such, while even in the historical romance miscalled 
3 Mac. there are no more than twenty. Other items are the 
fondness for nouns ending in -ts (cp. on 2*), the extensive use of 
periphrases (cp. on 41!), and of the infinitive and the preposition 
(see on 3/2). The use of a word like re is also noticeable. 
Apart from eleven occurrences of te xa/, and one doubtful case 
Ores ni TE... kai (67), re links (a) substantives without any 
preceding kai or d€; (0) principal clauses, as in 12”; and (¢) par- 
ticipial clauses, as in 1° 64. Emphasis is generally brought out 
by throwing a word forward or to the very end of the sentence. 
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The writer is also in the habit of interposing several words 
between the article or pronoun and the substantive ; e.g. 


4 , > 3 ‘\ 4 ” 
/ 14 dtadhopdrepov rap adtovs KexAnpovopnKev Ovopa. 
48 ovx Gv wept GAAns €AGAcL peta Tatra Huepas. 








tol! ras avtas ToAAGKLs Tpoadéepwv Ouoias. 
10!? piay irép duaptiav mpoceveyKas Ovaiav. 








1027 zupds Lyros eo bie péAXovTos Tovs trevavtiovs. 





/ \ ~ lal 
12° Tov TowwtTnv tropeverynkOTa tro TOV dGpapTwAray eis avTov 
dvTiAoyiar. 


Further, his use of the genitive absolute is to be noted, e.g., 
in— 
24 cuveripaptupovvTos Tov Geod KTA. 
41 Karaderopevys ... atrod (seven words between px wore 
and Sox7 t1s). 
4° Kaito. TOV épywv . . . yevnevTuv. 
72 werarieuevys yap THS tepwovvns. 
84 dvrwy TdV rpoodepdvTwY KaTa Vopov TA SHpa. 
6 rovTwv dé OUTW KaTETKEVAT EVO. 
g® rodro dyAodvtos Tod Ivevparos tod “Ayiov ... ere THs 
TPOTNS TKNVAS €xovans oTAow. 
9 Pavdrov yevouéevov . . . mapaBdoewv (ten words between 
ows and r. é. AaBdcwv). 
19 Nadnbcions yap maons évtoAns . . . Movoéus. 
10% éxovgiws yap auapTavovTwv nUdv. 
114 paptupovytos emt Tots Spots aitod Tod Geod. 


Finally, there is an obvious endeavour to avoid harsh hiatus, 
sometimes by the choice of a term (e.g. dudre for om, as in 
Polybius and Theophrastus, or dypis for dypt, or as for dru), and 
a distinct fondness for compound verbs; Moulton (ii. 11), 
reckoning by the pages of WH, finds that while Mark has 5°7 
compound verbs per page, Acts 6:25, Hebrews has 8’o, and Paul 
only 3°8. 

His vocabulary is drawn from a wide range of reading. 
Whether he was a Jew by birth or not, he goes far beyond the 
LXX. His Greek recalls that of authors like Musonius Rufus 
and the philosophical Greek writers, and he affects more or less 
technical philosophical terms like aic@yripiov, Snprovpyds, béAnors, 
petpiomrabeiv, TeAedw, TEAOS, TYwpia, and wtrdderypa. He was 
acquainted with the books of the Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, and 
perhaps even Philo. ‘This last affinity is strongly marked. The 
more he differs from Philo in his speculative interpretation of 
religion, the more I feel, after a prolonged study of Philo, that 
our author had probably read some of his works ; it is not easy 
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to avoid the conclusion that his acquaintance with the Hellenistic 
Judaism of Alexandria included an acquaintance with Philo’s 
writings. However this may be, the terminology of the Wisdom 
literature was as familiar to this early Christian duddoxaXos as to 
the author of James.! 

As for the LXX, the text he used—and he uses it with some 
freedom in quotations—must have resembled that of A (cp. 
Buchel in Studien und Kritiken, 1906, pp. 508-591), upon the 
whole. It is to his acquaintance with the LXX that occasional 
‘¢Semitisms” in his style may be referred, e.g. the ér éoyarov of 
1}, the xapdia dmorias of 31%, the ev To A€yeoGar of 3), the Opovos 
THs xapitos of 416, and the phrases in 5’9° and 121%. But this is a 
minor point. We note rather that (a) he sometimes uses LXX 
terms (¢.g. dvvapets) in a special Hellenistic sense, or in a sense of 
hisown. (4) Again, it is the use of the contents of the LXX which 
is really significant. ‘The nearest approach to Ipos “Efpaiovs, in 
its treatment of the OT, is the speech of Stephen, the Hellenistic 
Jewish Christian, in Ac 7!°, where we have a similar use of the 
typological method and a similar freedom in handling the OT 
story (cp. BB. 4791, eg. Ac 72°=He 1177), which proves how 
men like these writers, for all their reverence for the LXX, sat 
wonderfully free to the letter of the scripture and employed, 
without hesitation, later Jewish traditions in order to interpret it 
for their own purposes. But Stephen’s reading of the OT is 
not that of IIpos “EGpaiovs. The latter never dwells on the 
crime of the Jews in putting Jesus to death (12° is merely a 
general, passing allusion), whereas Stephen makes that crime 
part and parcel of the age-long obstinacy and externalism which 
had characterized Israel. In IIpos “EGpaiovs, again, the kAy- 
povouia of Palestine is spiritualized (37), whereas Stephen merely 
argues that its local possession by Israel was not final. Stephen, 
again, argues that believers in Jesus are the true heirs of the OT 
spiritual revelation, not the Jews; while in IIpds “EGpavous the 
continuity of the People is assumed, and Christians are regarded 
as ipso facto the People of God, without any allusion to the Jews 
having forfeited their privileges. Here the author of IIpds 
“EBpaiovus differs even from the parable of Jesus (cp. on 11); he 
conveys no censure of the historical Jews who had been 
responsible for the crucifixion. The occasional resemblances 
between Stephen’s speech and IIpds “Efpaious are not so signifi- 
cant as the difference of tone and temper between them, e.g. in 
their conceptions of Moses and of the angels (cp. on He 2?). 
For another thing, (¢) the conception of God derives largely 


1 On the philosophical background of ideas as well as of words, see A. R. 
Eagar in Hermathena, xi. pp. 263-287; and H. T. Andrews in ZxZosztor’, 
xiv. pp. 348f, 
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from the element of awe and majesty in the OT (see on 13 
418 7080. 81 7229), This has been already noted (see pp. xxxvf.). 
But linguistically there are characteristic elements in the various 
allusions to God. Apart altogether from a stately term like 
Meyadwotvy (1° 81) or Adga (9°), we get a singular number of 
indirect, descriptive phrases like dc Ov Ta mwavra Kat dv ov Ta 
mavra (21°), ro roujoavts airov (3°), mpds dv uty 6 Adyos (4}%), 
rov Suvdpevov odlew aitov éx Oavarov (5°), 6 émayyeAdpevos 
(1078 1111), rov ddparov (117"), tov dx’ otpavav xpyuarifovra (125), 
After 11, indeed, there is a slight tendency to avoid the use of 
5 Oeds and to prefer such periphrases of a solemn and even 
liturgical tone. It is noticeable, e.g., that while 6 @eds occurs 
about seventy-eight times in 2 Co (which is about the same 
length as IIpos ‘E@paiovs), it only occurs fifty-five times in the 
latter writing. The title (6) Kvpsos is also rare ; it was probably 
one of the reasons that suggested the quotation in 11% (xvpue), 
but it is mainly applied to God (12!*), and almost invariably 
in connexion with OT quotations (72! 8? 88 1016 1030 726 136), 
Once only it is applied to Jesus (2°), apart from the solitary use of 
6 kipios yar in 7'* (+ Ingots, 33. 104. 2127) and in the doxology 
with ‘Incods (137°). It is not a term to which the author attaches 
special significance (cp. on 7%). “Incovs, as in (i) 29 (rov dé 
Bpaxd tu map adyyéAovs HArAatTwpevov BAE€ropev “Incodtv), (ii) 31 
(xatavoncare Tov dmdaTtoov Kal dpxtepéa THs dpuoroylas nav 
*Inoodv), (iii) 414 (€xovres otv dpxtepéa péyav dueAyAvOdTa rods 
ovpavovs, “Incodv), (iv) 679 (drov mpddpopos trép yudv ciondAOev 
"Inoods), (v) 77% (kara rocovrov Kai Kpeitrovos diabyKns yéeyovev 
éyyvos Incods), (vi) 1019 (év tS aipare “Incod), (vii) 12? (tov rips 
tiotews apxnyov Kal TeAewTyv “Incotv), (vili) 1274 (Kal diaOyKys 
véas pecitn “Incod), (ix) 131? (806 Kal “Inooits), (x) 1329 (roy 
Toweva TOV mpoBatwv Tov peyav ev aipate diaOyKyns aiwviov, Tov 
KUpiov nav “Incotv), is generally the climax of an impressive 
phrase or phrases. The unique use of this name in such con- 
nexions soon led to liturgical or theological expansions, as, e.g., 
31 (+ Xpiordv, C° K LW 104. 326. 1175 syr arm Orig. Chrys.), 
670 (+ Xpicrds, D), 101° (+ 70d Xpicrod, 1827 vg), 13!2 (+6, 5 [as 
Col 317]. 330 [as Col 327]. 440 [as Ro 81!]. 623. 635. 1867. 2004: 
+6 Kvpwos, 1836: Xpioros, 487), 137° (+ Xpiordv, DW 5. 104. 177. 
Pameemaaras 7420. 547. 623° 635. 1831. 1837, 1891> lattes 
syr™ Chrys.). Xpiords (3° gt: 24), or 6 Xpuords (314 55 61 git. 28 
1176), has also been altered ; e.g. 314 (kupiov, 256. 2127: Oeod, 635: 
om. Tov, 467), 5° (om. 6, 462), 61 (Geot, 38. 2005: om. 429), 9% 
(+6 C°DW 104. 256. 263. 326. 467. 1739. 2127 arm: “Inaois, 
823 vg Orig.), but less seriously. “Incots Xpiords only occurs 
thrice {1628 rg: 4), 
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So far as vocabulary and style go, there are certain affinities between 
IIpés ‘EBpalous and (a) the Lucan writings, (4) 1 Peter, and, to a less degree, 
(c) the Pastoral Epistles ; but an examination of the data indicates that the 
affinities are not sufficient to do more than indicate a common atmosphere of 
thought and expression at some points. I do not now feel it safe to go 
beyond this cautious verdict. The author of IIpés ‘EBpatous has idiosyncrasies 
which are much more significant than any such affinities. His literary re- 
lations with the other NT writers, if he had any, remain obscure, with two 
exceptions. Whether he had read Paul’s epistles or not, depends in part on 
the question whether the quotation in 10” was derived outright from Ro 
12) or from some flortlegtum of messianic texts; but, apart from this, there 
are numerous cases of what seem to be reminiscences of Paul. As for 
1 Peter, our author has some connexion, which remains unsolved, with what 
probably was an earlier document. 


To sum up. He has a sense of literary nicety, which 
enters into his earnest religious argument without rendering it 
artificial or over-elaborate. He has an art of words, which is 
more than an unconscious sense of rhythm. He has the style 
of a trained speaker; it is style, yet style at the command 
of a devout genius. “Of Hellenistic writers he is the freest 
from the monotony that is the chief fault of Hellenistic com- 
pared with literary Greek; his words do not follow each other 
in a mechanically necessary order, but are arranged so as to 
emphasize their relative importance, and to make the sentences 
effective as well as intelligible. One may say that he deals with 
the biblical language (understanding by this the Hellenistic 
dialect founded on the LXX, not merely his actual quotations 
from it) . . . as a preacher, whose first duty is to be faithful, 
but his second to be eloquent” (W. H. Simcox, Zhe Writers of 
the IVT, p. 43). 


§ 4. TEXT, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


(i.) 

The textual criticism of IIpds “EBpaiovs is bound up with the 
general criticism of the Pauline text (cp. Aomans in the 
present series, pp. lxiii ff.), but it has one or two special features 
of its own, which are due in part (a) to the fact of its exclusion 
from the NT Canon in some quarters of the early church, and 
(4) also to the fact that the Pauline F (Greek text) and G are 
wholly, while BC H MN W p#8 and 048 are partially, missing. 
It is accidental that the Philoxenian Syriac version has not 
survived, but the former phenomenon (a) accounts for the 
absence of IIpos “E@pafovs not simply from the Gothic version, 
but also from the old Latin African bible-text for which 
Tertullian and Cyprian, the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum and 
‘* Ambrosiaster,” furnish such valuable evidence in the case of 
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the Pauline epistles. The (4) defectiveness of B, etc., on the 
other hand, is to some extent made up by the discovery of the 
two early papyrus-fragments. 

The following is a list of the MSS and the main cursives, the 
notations of Gregory and von Soden being added in brackets, 
for the sake of convenience in reference : 


Copicum INDEx. 


® saec. iv. (v.) [or : 6 2). 

Yue a A [o2 : 6 4]. 

an esi, [03 : 61] cont. 17-9; for remainder cp. cursive 
203. 

Leet, [a4¢:)d 2] cont, 2%-7% 98-10% 72013, 

Lign er, (vi. ) [06 : a 1026] cont. 11-13", Codex Claromontanus 


is a Graeco-Latin MS, whose Greek text is 
poorly’ reproduced in the later (saec. ix.—x.) 
E=codex Sangermanensis. The Greek text of 
the latter (11-12%) is therefore of no independent 
value (cp. Hort in WH, §§ 335-337); for its 
Latin text, as well as for that of F=codex 
Augiensis (saec. ix.), whose Greek text of IIpds 
’EBpatovs has not been preserved, see below, 
Pe Dix. 


His vi. [ors : a 1022] cont, 1%8 2l-16 318-18 412-15 yo1-7, 98-38 
1210-15 7374-25 ; mutilated fragments, at Moscow 
and Paris, of codex Coislinianus. 

Hanes 2 ix: for8 : I?}. 

Toe AX, [020 : a 5] cont. 11-131, 

Mie Cyt 18. [o121 : a 1031] cont. 11-4? 127-13”, 

Ne iX. [0122 : a 1030] cont. 5°-6". 

fonts SA dk [025 : a 3] cont. 11-12% 12-13%, 

Laeger Ve [a 1034] cont. 2!4-5° ro8%118 117-12": Oxyrhyn- 


chus Papyrz, iv. (1904) 36-48. The tendency, 
in 2!4-5°, to agree with B ‘‘in the omission of 
unessential words and phrases... gives the 
papyrus peculiar value in the later chapters, 
where B is deficient’; thus p’® partially makes 
up for the loss of B after 9". Otherwise the 
text of the papyrus is closest to that of D. 
Dee ten eiys [a 1043] cont. 9!2!9: Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, viii. 
(1911) 11-13. 
3» (vi. ?) vili.-ix. [044 : 6 6] cont. 17-8" 99-13”, 
(iv.—vi.) [I] cont, 11-8 912 24-7. 12-14 "34-6. 14-16 43-6, 12-14 55-7 
61-3: 10-13. 20 1-2, 7-11, 18-20, 27-28 QI. 7-9 gl-4. 9-11. 16-19. 
25-27 1 Q0-8. 16-18. 26-29, 35-38 76-7. 12-15, 22-24, 31-33, 38-40 
gl 7-9. 16-18, 25-27 737-9. 16-18. 23-25. WT WSS in 
Freer Collection, The Washington MS of the Epp. 
of Paul (1918), pp. 294-306. Supports Alexan- 
drian text, and is ‘‘quite free from Western 
readings.” 


se 





1 An instance may be found in 10%, where a corrector of D obelized the 
first and last letters of dverdufduevor and wrote over it Oearpifduevor. In E 
we get the absurd vidi fomerobearpifomevor (cp. Gregory’s Zextkritik des NT, 
i. 109). 

é 
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048 saec. Vv. [a1] cont. 1192-134, Codex Patiriensis is a 
palimpsest. 

OLA 2 gsi Wi Xs [0°]. 

Oe Us) xi, Baga! 


Three specimens of how the MSS group themselves may be 
printed. (a) shows the relation between M and the papyrus p?*: 


M agrees with p’* in eight places: 
3! Inootr. 
3° d6éns odros (+ K L vg, alone). 
31 wdavra. 
6 édy. 
3° bua év doximacla. 
3) ravry. 
333 rus €& buov. 
4? cvyKek(€)pacpuévous. 
It opposes p'* (+B) in 


cx 6+ wexpe téXous BeBalar, 

3. rh Be 

4° ody. 

4°+77v before xardiravowv. 
M has some remarkable affinities with the text of Origen (e.g. 18 19 21), 
(4) exhibits the relations of 8 and D*, showing how A and B agree with them 


on the whole, and how p” again falls into this group: 


x and D* agree in 
1? position of érolncev 


27 +xal kaTéoTnoas... 
oou 

215 SovAlas 

3) om. Xpicr dr 

34 wdavra 

3° ravryn 

319 dv (so 7°) 

4 KATaALTOMeVNS (atone), 
except for p'? 

4’ mpoelpnrat 

4) cuvrabjoa 

416 €deos 

5° Ov abray 

5° mepl dmapri@v 

® om. Tod Kérrou 

616 om. pév 

7° Nevl 

7° om.7év before’ ABpadu 

fied 23 6 », Medxuoedéx 

71 airijs A 

711 vevowobérnrat A 

716 capklyns A 

717 waprupeirae A 

8? om. «al before ovk dy- 
Opwrros 


cS 


PPP Pr pr pp 


wD RWW Oh 


AB M 
18 +xal before 7 paBdos AB M 
2) rapapvdmev A B* 


* 


84 ody 
84 om. Tov  bepéwy 


8" om. at’ravafter uixpod 
9° xepouBiy (alone of un- 


cials) 

9°? Kal? Hy 

97! épdvTicev 

9*4 om. 6 before Xpiords 
LOM .Omeulis eoLe. 
10! obros 
1016 Sidvouay 
10” NeAove wévot 
11° 7d BNerduevov 
11/9 duvarés 
11° +s 
11° érrecap 
11°? we yap 

1134 waxaipns (so 11%") 
12° madlas 

12° position of éore 
12° woXv (so 12?°) 
127! xrpouos (alone) 
13° KaKovyoupévwy 
13° ydp 

138 éxdés 

1371 om. épy@ 


AB 
AB 
vA B 


to 


>>> PPPPPPr P PPrPPP 


a 
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(c) exhibits characteristic readings of H, with some of its 


main allies: 


13 xabapiopudy Maus Dente a i EL? yop vg arm 
2 SovAlas ® 5D ame Ginnie 2: 
33 ris cE tudy = p®x A C H MP vg pesh arm boh 
34 rod Xpiorod yey. 8& AB CD WH MP vg 
317 rlow dé Re eG.) BL) Pea soda sah 
4)? évepyis kA oC D Ty Paes vy 
4)? Wuxis x AB C H P L (vg arm boh) 
4 cuvradjoat REA OD ri act 
10! @volas(—atrav) A CD H KL vg 
10! als DD he L 
10! duvdrat D H KL vg boh 
10? om. ovK H* (vg) pesh 
107 Kexabapicpévous & Deeb 
10° Avddxnoas A CD*WH P 
104 rois deculos pS A Dae vg pesh boh 
10° éaurovs px A H vg boh 
10*4 brraptiy px* A D*y pHs vg boh 
10” weydrnv mic8 =X A Ds.W-Hi\~ P 
10°” ypove? xe A DE OVeligy ane Wala 
10° you éx micrews & A Lg be vg arm 
12" rica dé pxe A De H KL vg pesh boh 
12)8 rowjoare xn A D H KL 
12) qirijs (oY) ic A Bewiee 
1216 airod xe 1D Tate EEN tig 8 Bs 
1374 0m. T&p aldvwy CS yt Ek arm 
1373 juav n*A CD*WH M vg pesh arm boh sah 
137 dua. x A CD  H  PMK svg pesh (arm) boh 
CURSIVES. 
Isaec, x. [6 254] 189 saec. xiii. [9 6 3°] 
ee RUA a 253 | Z2OF aK XL | 203) 
5 9 xiv. [6 453] 206 ,, xiii. [a 365] 
60p, exin- [6.356] cont. 179% | 209 ,, xiv. [0.457] 
107-135 216 ,, xiv. [a 469] 
ZO se7 0 ie fe 103] 217. ,, ~+=~xi. [a 1065] cont. 11-65 
33 5, ix.—x. [6 48] Hort’s 17 218 ,, xiii, [6 300] 
Bess Xi. (0 309] 22 ies x. [a 69] 
98) ,;) xi. [8 355] S200 Moxie 166] 
47» xi, [0 7198] 227 5, xii. [a 258] 
O04 ssp 1) Xi 19°505] BAT es Su xi-1 0 S07] 
Sa, Xu. (@ 200] ZAZ V5) xi; 1 0/200) 
O07 sin Xvi. 10.052] 253 », xi. [6 152] 
93 » x. (a 51) 255 +, xi. [a 174] 
Ota et ext 10; >) 2h6./",,. | xi. [a 216] 
104 ,, xi. [a 103] 257 5, xiv. [a 466] 
Trg exe (et?) 263 ,, xili.—xiv. [6 372] 
177s al tea 100] 293 5, xv. [a 1574] cont. 94-13% 
POI te xi: [a TOT] 296 ,, xvi. [6 600] 
188 ,, xii. [a 200] 323 55 «=xi.—xii. [a 157] 
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326 saec. xii. [a 257] 
[ 


Re eyes | elit. |] 

330 ,, xii. [6 259] 

337» xii. [a 205] 

371 4, xiv. [a 1431] cont. 73-137 

378 5, xii. [a 258] 

383 ,, xiii. [a 353] cont. 1-13? 

418 ,, xv. (x.) [a 1530] cont, 1} 

I 

Beate es LOA So Ort Oy 

429 ,, xili.—xiv. [a 398] 

431 5, xii. [6 268] 

436 ,, xi. [a 172] 

440 ,, xii. |d 260] 

442:\),," > xii. [074] 

456 ,, x. ? [a 52] 

460 ,, xiii—xiv. [a 397] 

461 4, xiii. [a 359] 

462 5, Xv. [a 502] 

487 ,, xi. [a 171] 

489 ,, xiv. [8 459] Hort’s 102 

49I 5, Xl. [6 152] 

600 Ws) i) xis LO LOL] 

B22N045 Xvi. [5 602] 

547 +, Xi. [6 157] 

614 j xiii. [a 304] 

623 4 Xi, [a 173] 

TELA patie eh een dey G| 

639 + xi. [a 169] 

642))",,{)) xvi a 552] cont. 1-78 
g8_1 3% 

794 4 xiv. [0 454] 

808 ,, xii. [6 203] 

523s xis (0/305 ] 

876 ,, xiii. [a 356] 

913 5, xiv. [a 470] 

OTS yy) xi. (a 352] 

OL7 sy eke 204 | 

919 5, xi. [a 113] 

920 55 x, [a 55] 

927 y, xii. [3 251] 


O41 saec. xiii. 
xiii, 
xiii. 
xiii. 


. [a 37] cont. aan 68 


ii. [5 198] 
i. [a 158] 
i. [a 162] 
. [a 170] 
i. [6 180] 
i. [a 116] 
v. [a 464] 

. [a 361] cont. 11-78 
. [a 468] 
i. [a 208] 

. [a 78] 
. [a 396] cont. 11-13! 
. [a 486] 

- [a 367] 
- [a 472] 
- [a 65] 
. [a 192] 
i. [a 175] 
. [a 64] 
i. [a 114] cont. 111! 
i.—xii. [a 154] 
. [a 209] 
i. [a 252] 
. [a 62] 


999 
1108 
II49 
1175 


1243 
I2 


1311 
1319 
1518 
1522 
1525 
1610 
1611 
1739 
1758 
1765 
1827 
1831 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1845 
1852 
1867 
1872 
1873 
1891 
1898 
1906 
1908 
I9I2 
2004 
2055 
2127 
2138 
2143 
2147 


39 


33 


45 55 
1288 (81) 


33 
33 
93 
33 
33 


xl 


[5 369] 
[6 353] 
[a 370] 
[5 370] 


13% 


[a 70] 


i. [Ow 101] 
i. [O m 103] 
.-xi. [a 1066] 
x. [a 56] 
xiv. 
xii. 
x1. 
i.—xii. [a 184] 
xil. 


[a 1436] cont. 11-72 
[6 202] 
[a 116] 


[5 299] 


Of these some like 5 and 33 and 442 and 999 and 1908, are 
of the first rank; von Soden pronounces 1288 “a very good 
representative” of his H text. 


the uncials, may stray (see on 416), 


Yet even the best cursives, like 
As a specimen of how one 


good cursive goes, I append this note of some characteristic 
readings in 424**; 


18 om. av’rod after duvduews M 
om. )uov x* A B D* MP 
2° xwpls M 
3! om. Xpiordv ® ‘AUB D* Cee 
3° bs DT a 
3 ra’ry x ABD* M 


Orig def vg 
Orig 
def vg sah 
def vg 
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-4'4 ricrews 
—5)? duds (om. twa) 


84 om. Té&pr lepewy wn ALB) D* P defvg 
9° Kad’ Hy Ba. by) DP f vg 
9°73 Kabapiferar (avdyKn) DD? Orig 
10! dvvayrat 7 AM DOG P [se. D*, Orig] 
10” om. Aéyeu KUptos x* Ds HAS defvg 
10°4 decplois PADS (9 iy (Orig ??) f vg 
11° om. avrod ReAG pL P defvg 
12 airijs A P 
12% dm’ ovpavod 8 M b 
12° celow x A CM fvg 


LATIN VERSIONS. 
A, Old Latin (vt), saec. ii. (?)-iv. 


Hebrews is omitted in the pseudo-Augustinian Specu/um (=m) and in 
codex Boernerianus (=g), but included in— 


ad (Latin version of D) 


é ( 2 9 9) E) 


iy ( 93 9) 99 F) 
y (codex Frisingensis: saec. vi., cont. 68-75 78-81 977-117) 
x2 (>),,\ Bodleianus: (:'j, . -1x., ‘cont 17-11) 


Of these, 7 (corresponding to the text used by Augustine), with the few 
quotations by Priscillian, represents the African, d (in the main)? and x? the 
European, type of the Old Latin text; but / is predominantly vulgate, and 
it is doubtful whether x? is really Old Latin. On the other hand, some 
evidence for the Old Latin text is to be found occasionally in the following 
MSS of— 


B. Vulgate (vg), saec. iv. 


am (Codex Amiatinus: saec. vii.—viii.) 
aes Cees Fuldensiss: 5, | vis) 
cav( ,,  Cavensis: PAVED 6.39 2 
Perea Toletanus ing), vith )} Spanish 
Aare t.,  Harleianus :* ,;\ ) viil.) 
Pilates ho COLDETtINUS 2), 1 pcLls) 


Though ¢ is an Old Latin text for the gospels, Hebrews and the rest of the 
NT are vulgate ; but He 10-11 in Aar/ (which elsewhere has affinities with 
am and fuld) is Old Latin, according to E. S. Buchanan (7%e Zpzstles and 
Apocalypse from the codex Harleianus [z= Wordsworth’s Z,|, numbered Harl. 
1772 in the British Museum Library, 1913). Both in har/ and in e, 
11°83 has a special capitulation ; Zarv/, which adds after ‘‘the prophets” in 


1 The text of d corresponds to that of Lucifer of Cagliari (saec. iv.), who 
quotes 3°-4!° and 4-8 in his treatise De non conuentendo cum haereticts, 
xi. (CSHZ., vol. xiv.). According to Harnack (Studzen zur Vulgata des 
Hebrierbriefs, 1920) it is d, not 7, which underlies the vulgate (cp. J. Belser 
on ‘die Vulgata u. der Griech. Text im Hebriierbrief,” in 7heolog. Quartal- 
schrift, 1906, pp. 337-369). 
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11°2* Ananias azarias misahel daniel helias helisaeus”—apparently points 
to 113-82 having been at one time added to the original text which ran 
(117 %3); ‘in hac enim testimonium habuerunt seniores qui per fidem 
uicerunt regna,” etc. Of these MSS, fdd represents an Italian text, cav and 
tol a Spanish (the former with some admixture of Old Latin) ; am (whose text 
is akin to fw/d) is an Italian text, written in Great Britain. At an early 
date the Latin versions were glossed, however (cp. on 7! 1179). 


EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 


sah =Sahidic (saec. iii.-iv.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Southern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1920), vol. v. pp. I-131. 

boh = Bohairic (saec. vi.-vii.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Northern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1905), vol. iii. pp. 472- 
555. 


In sah IIpés ‘E8patous comes very early in the Pauline canon, immediately 
after Romans and Corinthians, even earlier than in the first (A.D. 400) 
Syriac canon, whereas in boh it comes between the Pauline church letters and 
the Pastorals. The latter seems to have been an early (z.e. a fourth century) 
position in the Eastern or Alexandrian canon, to judge from Athanasius 
(Fest. Ep. xxxix.); it reappears in the uncials x A B! W. Not long 
afterwards, at the Synod of Carthage (can. 39), in A.D. 397, it is put be- 
tween the Pauline and the Catholic epistles, which seems to have been the 
African and even the (or, a) Roman order. This reflects at least a doubt 
about its right to stand under Paul’s name, whereas the order in sah and the 
primitive Syriac canon reflects a deliberate assertion of its Pauline authorship. 
The Alexandrian position is intermediate. 

The data of the Egyptian versions are of special interest, as several of the 
uncials have Egyptian affinities or an Egyptian origin, and as pds ‘E8patlous 
was early studied at Alexandria. Thus, to cite only one or two, boh is right, 
as against sah, ¢.g. in the rendering of wpdés in 1’, in omitting dAw (3°), in 
rendering trocrdcews as ‘‘ confidence” in 3'4, in rendering év Aaveld (4) ‘‘in 
David,” in reading wa@ety in 9%, in rendering trécracis by ‘“‘ assurance” 
(so syr arm) in 11}, in taking caXovpevos by itself (115), in keeping éAv0dcOnoav 
before érplc@ncoay (11°", though éeipdoOynoav, = were tempted, is inferior to 
sah’s omission of any such term), in reading émrayyeXlay (11°9, where sah 
agrees with W in reading the plural), etc. On the other hand, and in a large 
number of cases, sah is superior, ¢.g. at 2)” (‘fa merciful and faithful high- 
priest”), at 3° (omitting wéype TéAous BeBalav), at 4? (cvyKexepacuévos), in 
rendering xpar@uev (414) ‘‘let us hold on to,” in maintaining Oeds in 6° (for 
‘Lord’ in boh), in omitting rod xézrov in 6), in reading lepe?s (with W) in 
78, in reading tuav in 9'4, in rendering the last words of 9%, in rendering 
Guu... avTiroylay in 12 etc. Note also that sah agrees with arm in 
inserting rfs before éravyedlas in 41, torepov Aéyer in 101% 17, and ydp in 124, 
while boh agrees with arm in adding elev in 18 and aidmos at 5!°, and both 
agree with arm in omitting cal in 1® Both translate elcepydueda (4%) as a 
future, read dmicrlay in 4° (with vg and arm), omit xara riy 7. M. in 7”, 
take dytov as an adjective in 91, read weAXdvrwv in 9", take fs in 117 to mean 
the ark, read 7 oretpa in 1111, render dyxov by “‘ pride” in 12}, take bropuévere 
as imperative in 12’, and refer avrjv to rémov peravolas in 12", Sah has 





1 Yet in the archetype of the capitulation system in B IIpds ‘E8patous must 
have stood between Galatians and Ephesians, which ‘‘is the order given in 
the Sahidic version of the ‘Festal letter’ of Athanasius” (Kirsopp Lake, 
The Text of the NT, p. 53)- 
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some curious renderings, eg. ‘‘hewed out” for évexawioev (10), ‘‘the 
place of the blood” for afuaros in 124, and actually ‘“‘hanging for them 
another time” (dvacravpotvras éavrois, 6°) ; in general it is rather more vivid 
and less literal, though boh reads ‘‘ through the sea of Shari” [? slaughter] in 
11° (sah is defective here), which is singular enough. On the other hand, 
sah is more idiomatic. Thus it is in sah, not in boh, that ywOpol yévnade (61) 
is rendered by ‘‘ become daunted.” The differences in a passage like 127% 
are specially instructive. Sah takes mravnytpec with what follows, boh with 
dvyyédwv (‘* myriads of angels keeping festival’); on the other hand, sah is 
right as against boh’s reading of wvevmari (v.78), while both render ‘‘ God the 
judge of all.” In v.* both render émiyyeArau literally by ‘‘ he promised,” 
but boh translates rapadauBdavovres in v.28 as a future and xdpu as ‘* grace,” 
whereas sah renders correctly in both cases. In ch. 13, sah seems to read 
mepupéper Ge in v.® (‘‘ be not tossed about”’), inserts épyw (as against boh), and 
reads july in v.74; in v.™ it reads dvéxecde; in v.23, while boh renders 
dro\edupévov by ‘‘released,” sah renders ‘‘our brother Timotheos whom I 
sent” (which confuses the sense of the passage altogether), and, unlike boh, 
omits the final duyy. It is significant that sah! often tallies with r as against 
d, e.g. in 6'8 (lcxupav), 777 (dpxtepeis), though with @ now and then against 7, 
as in 118 (dé). It agrees with @ and eth in reading mvefua in 17, ws iudrcov in 
1/2 (as well as éAlevs), and kal Trav Tpdywv in 9!%, but differs from d almost as 
often, and from eth in reading ravry in 3}, in omitting cara 7. 7. M. in 774, 
etc. Unexpectedly a collation of sah and of eth yields no material for a clear 
decision upon the relation of the texts they imply. 


SYRIAC VERSIONS. 


For the Old Syriac, z.e. for the Syriac text of Hebrews prior to the vulgate 
revision (Peshitta) of the fifth century, we possess even less material than in 
the case of the Old Latin version. Hebrews belonged to the old Syrian canon, 
but the primitive text can only be recovered approximately from (i) the 
Armenian version,” which rests in part upon an Old Syriac basis—‘‘ readings 
of the Armenian vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with some confidence 
to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac” (F. C. Burkitt, 2Bz. 5004) ; 
from (ii) the homilies of Aphraates (saec. iv), and from (iii) the Armenian 
translation of Ephraem Syrus (saec. iv.), Commentarit in Epp. Pauli nunc 
primum ex armento in latinum sermonem a patribus Mekitharistis translati 
(Venice, 1893, pp. 200-242). 

Hebrews is not extant in the Philoxenian version of A.D. 508, but the 
Harklean revision of that text (A.D. 616-617) is now accessible in complete 
form, thanks to R. L. Bensly’s edition (Zhe Harklean Version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 118-13”, now edited for the first time with Introduction and 
Notes, Cambridge, 1889). The Peshitta version is now conveniently accessible 
in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition of 7he New Testament in 
Syriac (1920). 


1It rarely goes its own way, but the omission of any adjective at all with 
avevmaros in 9!4 is most remarkable ; so is the reading of buds for juds in 13° 
(where M Orig have one of their characteristic agreements in omitting any 
pronoun). 
2 Mr. F. C. Conybeare kindly supplied me with a fresh collation. 
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The early evidence for the use of Ilpdés “EBpaiovs may be 
chronologically tabulated as follows: 





MSS. VERSIONS. WRITERS. 
100-200 Clem. Rom. ; 
200-300 (Old Syriac)(Old Latin) } Clem. Alex. Tertullian 
Origen (-248) 
300-400 | pls pls Eusebius (-340) 
Basil (-379) Lucifer (-371) 
B Sahidic (?) Cyril of toa (-386) Priscillian (-385) 
Apollinaris (-392) Ambrose (397) 
x (2) vulgate (370-383) | Chrysostom (-—407) Jerome (-420) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia , 
400-500 | W(?) | peshitta (411-435) Augustine (-430) 
Cyril of Alex. (-444) 
A y Armenian | Theodoret (-458) 
04 
500-600 | D d ; 
ee fuld Ethiopic Fulgentius 
r 
600-700 harklean (616-617) 
700-800 am Bohairic (s 
¥ tol 
800-g00 | KL 
MN f Sedulius Scotus 
Piccay, 
goo-1000 e (2) 
OI42 


x ABCHM W W (with p!*) would represent von Soden’s 
H text (approximating to WH’s Neutral), his I text (correspond- 
ing to WH’s Western) being represented by K L P among the 
uncials. But the difference between these in the Pauline corpus 
are, he admits, less than in the case of the gospels. Bousset (in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, xi. 4, pp. 45 f.) has shown that x° H 
(which tend to agree with Origen’s text) have affinities with 
Euthalius ; they carry with them a number of cursives (including 
33- 69. 88. 104. 424**. 436 and 1908), and enable us to recon- 
struct the archetype of codex Pamphili, ze. the third century 
recension of Origen’s text. This group would therefore stand 
midway between B 8 A C and the later K L (with majority of 
cursives). But no exact grouping of the MSS is feasible. The 
text has suffered early corruption at several places, e.g. 29 4? 7} 
10% 14 1137 128 1218 and 1371, though only the first of these 
passages is of real, religious importance. But, apart from this, 
the earliest MSS betray serious errors (cp. on 7! 11%), as 
though the text had not been well preserved. Thus B, for all its 
services (¢.g. in 6”), goes wrong repeatedly (220.1445 42), as does 
xt (e.g. 1° om. aira, 4° 69 9!” rére, 10°2 duaprias), and even 
p?? in 48 (€tcicovrat), 1ol8 (duaprias), 111 (ardaracts), etc. The 
errors of W are mainly linguistic, but it reads évOvpyoews in 4}, 
miotews in 644 etc. A test passage like 2!4, where “blood and 
flesh ” naturally passed into the conventional “flesh and blood,” 
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shows the inferior reading supported not only by K and L, 
as we might expect, but by / and /o/, the peshitta and eth. 
Similarly the wrong reading paprupe? in 7!7 brings out not only 
K and L again but C D syr and a group of cursives, 256. 326. 
436. 1175. 1837. 2127. In 9%8 only arm inserts wiore after 
dmexdexopuevors, but the similar homiletic gloss of dua aicrews 
before or after eis owrnpiay turns up in A P syr™™, and in 38. 69. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823, 1245. 1288. 1611. 1837. 
1898. 2005. Ing} the gloss xai dAnOiv@ is supported also by 
A P as well as by boh and one or two cursives like 104. To 
take another instance, the gloss xat daxptwy (in 108) has only 
D* among the uncials, but it is an Old Latin reading, though 7 
does not support it, and it was read in the original text of the 
harklean Syriac. Again, in 11!%, what B. Weiss calls the 
“obvious emendation” éyevvybyoay is supported by & L p#® wv 
and 1739, while in the same verse kal ws 7 (kdéOws, D) carries 
with it’ A D K L P p!8, and D W omit 7) zapd 76 yetAos. When 
M resumes at 1229 it is generally in the company of s A DP 
(as, ¢.9., 1223 24 25 735.920) once (1227 om. rv) with D* arm, 
once with D* (om. éfovciav, 131°), once with K L P (xakoy. 13°) 
against & A D*. Such phenomena render the problem of 
ascertaining any traditional text of IIpds “E@paiovs unusually 
difficult. Even the data yielded by Clement of Alexandria! 
and the Latin and Egyptian versions do not as yet facilitate a 
genealogical grouping of the extant MSS or a working hypo- 
thesis as to the authorities in which a text free from Western 
readings may be preserved. 


(ii.) 

The eighteen homilies by Origen (253) are lost, though 
Eusebius (cp. above, pp. xviii—xix) quotes two fragments on the 
style and authorship. The ‘AzoAoyia ’Opryevots of Pamphilus 
(partially extant in the Latin version of Rufinus) implies that 
he also wrote a commentary on the epistle, but this is lost, and 
the Syriac commentary of Ephraem Syrus (7373) is only extant 
in the Latin version of an Armenian version (cp. above, p. 1xxi). 
We are fortunate, however, in possessing the first important ex- 
position of IIpds “EBpaiovs, viz. the homilies of Chrysostom (+407), 
extant in the form of notes, posthumously published, which the 
presbyter Constantine had taken down. Chrysostom’s com- 
ments are drawn upon by most of the subsequent expositors. 
The foremost of these Greek exegetes is Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(7428), who is the first to show any appreciation of historical 


1 The original text in one place at least (cp. on 11*) can be restored ky 
the help of p® and Clement. 
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criticism (Zheodori Mopsuestent in NT Commentaria quae reperirt 
potuerunt, collegit O. F. Fritzsche, 1847, pp. 160-172). The 
exposition by his contemporary Theodoret of Cyrrhus (7458) is 
based almost entirely upon Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Zheod. Comm. in omnes Pauli epistolas, ed. E. B. 
Pusey, 1870, ii. 132-219). Similarly, the work of Oecumenius 
of Tricca in Thrace (tenth century) contains large excerpts from 
previous writers, including Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Photius (cp. Migne, PG. cxviii-cxix). Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria (end of eleventh century), also draws upon 
his predecessors (cp. Migne, PG. cxxiv), like Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (beginning of twelfth century), a monk near Constanti- 
nople. The latter’s commentary on Hebrews is in the second 
volume (pp. 341 f.) of his Commentarii (ed. N. Calogeras, Athens, 
1887). Ina happy hour, about the middle of the sixth century, 
Cassiodorus (Migne’s PZ. Ixx. p. 1120) employed a scholar called 
Mutianus to translate Chrysostom’s homilies into Latin. This 
version started the homilies on a fresh career in the Western 
church, and subsequent Latin expositions, eg. by Sedulius 
Scotus, W. Strabo, Alcuin, and Thomas of Aquinum, build on 
this version and on the vulgate. An excellent account of 
these commentaries is now published by Riggenbach in 
Zahn’s Forschungen sur Gesch. des NTlichen Kanons, vol. viii. 
1907). 
Since F. Bleek’s great edition (1828-1840) there has been a 
continuous stream of commentaries; special mention may be 
made of those by Delitzsch (ling. tr. 1867), Linemann (1867, 
1882), Moses Stuart (1860), Alford? (1862), Reuss (1860, 1878), 
Kurtz (1869), Hofmann (1873), A. B. Davidson (1882), F. 
Rendall (1888), C. J. Vaughan (1890), B. Weiss (in Meyer, 
1897), von Soden (1899), Westcott? (1903), Hollmann? (1907), 
E. J. Goodspeed (1908), A. S. Peake (Century Bible, n.d.), M. 
Dods (1910), E. C. Wickham (1910), A. Seeberg (1912), 
Riggenbach (1913, 1922), Windisch (1913), and Nairne (1918). 
Other works referred to, in this edition,! are as follows :— 
Bengel (Bgl.). /. A. Bengelit Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742). 
Blass . « F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch : vierte, vollig neugearbeitete Auflage, 
besorgt von Albert Debrunner (1913); also, 
Brief an die Hebraier, Text mit Angabe der 
Rhythmen (1903). 


? Some references, in the textual notes, are the usual abbreviations, like 
Amb.=Ambrose, Ath. or Athan.=Athanasius, Cosm.=Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (ed. E. O. Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), Cyr. =Cyril of Alexandria, 
Euth. =Euthalius, Hil. =Hilary, Lucif. = Lucifer, Sedul. =Sedulius Scotus, 
Thdt. =Theodoret, Theod. = Theodore of Mopsuestia, etc. 
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Aegyptisthe Urkunden (Griechisch Urkunden), 
ed. Wilcken (1895). 

Greck Papyri in the British Museum (1893 f.). 

E. A. Abbott, Diatessarica. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899-1903, ed. J. S. 
Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

Adnotationes (1516), Jn epist. Pauli apostoli ad 
fHebraeos paraphrasis (1521). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. 
Hastings). 

The Expositor. Small superior numbers indicate 
the series. 

Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
von L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken (1912), I. 
Band. 

Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wort- 
lehre, von R. Helbing (1907). 

Inscriptiones Graecae Insul. Maris Aegaet 
(1895 f.). 

Llavit Josephi Opera Omnia post Immanuelem 
Bekkerum, recognovit S. A. Naber. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint Version (ed. H. B. Swete). 

Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (ed. 
Kern, 1900). 

Recuetl d Inscriptions Grecques (ed. C. Michel, 
1900). 

Grundziige u. Chrestomathte der Papyruskunde 
(1912). 

J. H. Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, vol. i. (2nd edition, 1906). 

Dittenberger’s Ovientis Graect Inscriptiones 
Selectae (1903-1905). 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (ed. B. P. Grenfell 
and A. Hunt). 

Primitive Christianity, vol. iil, (1910) pp. 272- 


299. 
Philonis Alexandriat Opera Quae Supersunt 
(recognoverunt L. Cohn et P. Wendland). 
Leutestamentliche Grammatik (1911), in Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch sum Neuen Testament 
(vol. i.). 

Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques (Paris, 1905), ed. 
Th. Reinach. 

Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (ed. W. Ditten- 
berger). 
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Tebt. P. 


Thackeray 


Weiss 
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Tebtunis Papyri (ed. Grenfell and Hunt), 
1902. 

H. St J. Thackeray, 4 Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek (1909). 

B. Weiss, “'Textkritik der paulinischen Briefe ” 
(in Zexte und Untersuchungen sur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. xiv. 3), 
also Der Hebraerbrief in Lettgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung (1910). 

Westcott and Hort’s Mew Testament in Greek 
(1890, 1896). 

Theodor Zahn’s Zznleitung in das NT, §§ 45-47. 


COMMENTARY. 


wee ae 


THE final disclosure of God’s mind and purpose has been made 
in his Son, who is far superior to the angels; beware then of 
taking it casually and carelessly (112)! 

The epistle opens with a long sentence (vv.1*), the subject 
being first (vv.!- 2) God, then (vv.®: +) the Son of God; rhetorically 
and logically the sentence might have ended with év (+ 7é arm) 
vi@, but the author proceeds to elaborate in a series of dependent 
clauses the pre-eminence of the Son within the order of creation 
and providence. The main thread on which these clauses about 
the Son’s relation to God and the world are strung is 6s... 
exdbicev év SeEid THS peyaAwovvys. It is in this (including the 
purging of men from their sins by His sacrifice) that the final 
disclosure of God’s mind and purpose is made; 6 eds éAdAnoev 
Hw ev vid... os... ekdbioev xrA. But the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the Son is first mentioned (v.?) ; he is not created but 
creative, under God. Here as in 2!° the writer explicitly stresses . 
the vital connexion between redemption and creation; the Son- 
who deals with the sins of men is the Son who is over the 
universe. ‘This is again the point in the insertion of dépwv re 7a 
mavta KtA. before xaGapiopov dpaptiov roinodpevos. The object ~ 
of insisting that the Son is also the exact counterpart of God (8s dv 
«TX, ®*), is to bring out the truth that he is not only God’s organ 
in creation, but essentially divine as aSon. In short, since the ~“ 
object of the divine revelation (AaAéiv) is fellowship between 
God and men, it must culminate in One who can deal with sin, 
as no prophet or succession of prophets could do; the line of 
revelation év mpogyras has its climax éy vid, in a Son whose 
redeeming sacrifice was the real and effective manifestation of 
God’s mind for communion. 

As it is necessary to break up this elaborate sentence for the 
purpose of exposition, I print it not only in Greek but in the 
stately Vulgate version, in order to exhibit at the very outset 
the style and spirit of [pds ‘EBpaious. 

I 
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Tlo\vuep&s kal rodurpérws mdadat 6 
feds Aadjoas Tots marpdow év Tots 
mpopnrars éw éoxdrov Trav nuepov 
rovTwy édddynoev huiv év view, dv €Onke 
KAnpovépov mavrwv, dv ob Kai érolnce 
rovs aldvas’ bs dy amravyaocua THs OdEys 
Kal yapaxrnp THs vrocrdcews avTod, 
gépwv Te TA TavTA TH phuare Tis 
Suvdpews atrov, kabapiopov TOY auap- 
Tiov Toincdmevos exdOiev év deka 
THs meyatwovrns év bWnrols, TOTOVTY 
Kpelrrwy yevouevos Tov ayyéhuv bow 
Siadopwtepov wap avrovs Kexdnpovd- 
bnkev bvoua. 


(1 1, 2. 


Multifariam et multis modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus in prophetis 
novissime diebus istis locutus est 


nobis in filio, quem _ constituit 
heredem universorum, per quem 
fecit et saecula, qui cum _ sit 


splendor gloriae et figura substantiae 
elus, portans quoque omnia verbo 
virtutis suae, purgationem  pecca- 
torum faciens, sedit ad dexteram 
majestatis in excelsis, tanto melior 


angelis effectus quanto differen- 
tius prae_ illis nomen _heredit- 
avit. 


1 Many were the forms and fashions in which God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets, * but tn these days at the end he has spoken to us by a 
Son—a Son whom he has appointed heir of the universe, as tt was by him 
that he created the world. 


Greek prefaces and introductions of a rhetorical type were 
fond of opening with zodvs in some form or other (e.g. Sirach 
prol. roAAGv Kai peydAwv xtrA.; Dion. Halic. de oratoribus antiguts, 
ToAAnv xapw KTA., an early instance being the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes, roAAGv, & dvdpes “APnvator, AOywv yyvopéevwv KTA.). 
Here wodupep&s Kai modutpdmws is a sonorous hendiadys for 
“variously,” as Chrysostom was the first to point out (ro yap 
ToAUpLEpaS Kal ToAUTPOTWS ToUTéaTL Siaddpws). A similar turn of 
expression occurs in 2? wapaBdows kal mapaxon. The writer does 
not mean to exclude variety from the Christian revelation; he 
expressly mentions how rich and manysided it was, in 24. Nor 
does he suggest that the revelatiosn év apodyrats was inferior 
because it was piecemeal and varied. There is a slight sugges- 
tion of the unity and finality of the revelation év vid, as compared 
with the prolonged revelations made through the prophets, the | 
Son being far more than a prophet; but there is a deeper 
suggestion of the unity and continuity of revelation then and 
now. IToAvpepds kai roAurporws really “signalises the variety 
and fulness of the Old Testament word of God” (A. B. David- 
son). On the other hand, Christ is God’s last word to the world ;¥ 


revelation in him is complete, final and homogeneous. / 


Compare the comment of Eustathius on Odyssey, 11: modurpérws dveyvwp- 
loOn waow ots HdrOev eis yrouw, pndevds dvayvwpicuod cummecdvros érépw 
dvaryvwpirug Td cbvodov' EAXws yap TH Tedeudxw, érépws 5é Hvpuxdela, eTEpws 
rois Sovdots, dANov 5¢ Tpdrov TH Aagpry, Kal dAws dvomuotws dract. Ilodupepads, 
according to Hesychius (= rodvoxédws), differs from modurpérws (diaddpws, 
motkihws), and, strictly speaking, is the adverb of wo\vuepys= manifold (Wis 
72, where Wisdom is called rvedua povoyevés, wodumepés). But no such dis- 
tinction is intended here. 


In wdéd\or (as Opposed to ér écxdrov trav nLEpav TOUTwV) 
& Geds Aadyjoas, AaAciv, here as throughout the epistle, is prac- 
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tically an equivalent for Aéyew (see Anz’s Sudsidia, pp. 309-310), 
with a special reference to inspired and oracular utterances of 
God or of divinely gifted men. This sense is as old as 
Menander (6 vots ydp éorw 6 Aadyjowv Géos, Kock’s Comic. 
Attic. Fragm. 70). Ot warépes in contrast to jets means OT 
believers in general (cp. Jn 6°8 722), whereas the more usual 
NT sense of the term is ‘‘the patriarchs” (cp. Déat. 1949-1950, 
2553¢), ze. Abraham, etc., though the term (3° 8°) covers the 
ancients down to Samuel or later (Mt 23%°). Our fathers or 
ancestors (Wis 18°) means the Hebrew worthies of the far 
past to whom Christians as God’s People, whether they had been 
born Jews or not (1 Co ro! of warépes 7Gv), look back, as the 
earlier Sirach did in his rarépwv duvos (Sir 441-5078), or the pro- 
phet in Zec 1° (ot warépes tudv ... Kal ot tpopyra). For ot 
matépes = our fathers, cp. Prayer of Manasseh?! (6eds rv rarépwr) 
and Wessely’s Studien zur Palaographie und Papyruskunde, i. 64, 
where boys are reckoned in a list ovv trois ratpdo.. The inser- 
tion of juav (pl? 999. 1836 boh sah Clem. Alex., Chrys. Pris- 
cillian) is a correct but superfluous gloss. As for év tots mpody- 
Tats, mpopyrat is used here in a broader sense than in 11°; it | 
denotes the entire succession of those who spoke for God to the 
People of old, both before and after Moses (Ac 3”? 737), who is 
the supreme prophet, according to Philo (de ebrzet. 21, de decalogo 
33). Joshua is a prophet (Sir 461), so is David (Philo, de agric. 
12). In Ps 105? the patriarchs, to whom revelations are made, 
are both God’s zpodjra: and xpiorot. Later on, the term was 
extended, as in Lk 1378 (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, xat wavras 
tovs mpopyras, cp. He 11%), and still more in Mt 5}2 (rots 
mpodytas Tovs mpd tov). The reason why there is no contrast 
between the Son and the prophets is probably because the 
writer felt there was no danger of rivalry ; prophecy had ceased 
by the time that the Son came; the ‘‘prophet” belonged to a 
bygone order of things, so that there was no need to argue 
against any misconception of their function in relation to that of 
the Son (Bar 851% ‘‘in former times our fathers had helpers, 
righteous men and holy prophets . . . but now the righteous 
have been gathered and the prophets have fallen asleep”). 

As no further use is made of the contrast between Jesus and 
the prophets (who are only again mentioned incidentally in 11°2), 
it was natural that dyyéAous should be conjectured (S. Crellius, 
Lnitium Ioannis Evangelit restitutum, p. 238, independently by 
Spitta in Stud. u. Kritiken, 1913, pp. 106-109) to have been the 
original reading, instead of zpodyjras. But ‘the word spoken 
by angels” (2?) does not refer to divine communications made 
to the patriarchs; nor can ot warépes be identified with the 
patriarchs, as Spitta contends (cf. U. Holzmeister in Zertschrift 
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fiir kathol. Theologie, 1913, pp. 805-830), and, even if it could, 
apopytats would be quite apposite (cp. Philo, de Abrah. 22). 
Why the writer selects rpopyrais is not clear. But dv@pwrois 
would have been an imperfect antithesis, since the Son was 
human. Philo (de Monarch. 9: éppyvets yap eiow ot rpopyrat 
Geod kataxpwpevov Tors exeivwv dpyavots mpos SyAwow dv av CeAjoy) 
views the prophets as interpreters of God in a sense that might 
correspond to the strict meaning of év, and even (Quaest. in Exod. 
237% rod yap A€yovtos 6 mpodytys ayyeAos Kupiov éoriv) applies 
dyyeXos to the prophet. But év here is a synonym for da 
(Chrys. épds ore kal 76 ev did eoriv), as in 1 S 28° (drexpiOn attra 
KUpLos év Tots evurviots Kal év Tots dyAoLs Kal év Tots TpoPHTats). 

In Test. Dan 1! [acc. to the tenth cent. Paris MS 938]! 
and in LXX of Nu 24/4, Jer 2329[B: écydrwv, A Q*], 2519 (49°) 
[B: écxdrwv, A Q], 37 (30) 4 [AQ: éoxdrwv, B], Ezk 388 (er 
écxdtov érav), Dn t1ol4 [éoydtw ? éoxdrwv|, Hos 35 [Q], er 
égxdrov Tov Huepov appears, instead of the more common ér 
€TXaTwv Tov HuEepav, as a rendering of the phrase Do NNN, 
A similar variety of reading occurs here; Origen, e¢.g., reads 
éoxyatwv without rovrwy (on La 4?°) and éoydrov (fragm. on John 
3°1}, while éoxdtwv is read by 044, a few minor cursives, d and 
the Syriac version. The same idea is expressed in 1 P 1” by 
er éoxdtov tov xpovwv, but the rodrwy here is unique. The 
messianic mission of Jesus falls at the close of ¢hese days, or, as 
the writer says later (9°), ézi ouvredcia Tay aiwvov. These days 
correspond to the present age (6 viv aidv); the age (or world) to 
come (6 péAAwv aidv, 6°) is to dawn at the second coming of 
Christ (978 1087). Meantime, the revelation of God év vid has 
been made to the Christian church as God’s People (é\dAnoev 
nptv) ; the 7ets does not mean simply the hearers of Jesus on 
earth, for this would exclude the writer and his readers (2°), and 
eAdAyoev Covers more than the earthly mission of Jesus. ‘There 
is no special reference in éAdAnoev to the teaching of Jesus ; 
the writer is thinking of the revelation of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose in Christ as manifested (vv.*-4) by the (resurrection and) 
intercession in heaven which completed the sacrifice on the 
cross. ‘This is the final revelation, now experienced by Christians. 

The saying of Jesus quoted by Epiphanius (aer. xxiii. 5, xli. 3, Ixvi. 42), 
6 Nadav év rots mpogijrats, (dod mwdpeyur, was an anti-gnostic logion based 
partly on this passage and partly on Is 52° éyw elus adrds 6 AadGy, mdperpt. 
The author of Hebrews is not conscious of any polemic against the OT 
revelation as inferior to and unworthy of the Christian God. He assumes 
that it was the same God who spoke in both Testaments: ‘* Sed in hac 


diversitate unum tamen Deus nobis proponit: nequis putet Legem cum 
Evangelio pugnare, vel alium esse huius quam illius authorem” (Calvin). 


1 The Armenian reading rovrwy after 7uepdv, instead of avrod, is incorrect, 
and may even be a reminiscence of He 11. 
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In dy €OnKxev KAnpovdpov mdvtwy there is a parallel, perhaps 
even an allusion, to the Synoptic parable: finally he sent his son 
(Mt 2127), or, as Mark (12°) and Luke (20!%) explicitly declare, 
his de/oved son, though our author does not work out the sombre 
thought of the parable. There, the son is the heir (otrds éorw 6 
kAnpovopos), though not of the universe. Here, the meaning of 
ov €Onkev KAnpovopoy mavtTwy is the same: he was “appointed” . 
heir, he was heir by God’s appointment. It is the fact of this 
position, not the time, that the writer has in mind, and we 
cannot be sure that this “‘appointment” corresponds to the 
elevation of v.° (ékd@&cev). Probably, in our modern phrase, it 
describes a pre-temporal act, or rather a relationship which 
belongs to the eternal order. The force of the aorist eyxey is 
best rendered by the English perfect, “has appointed”; no 
definite time is necessarily intended. 

** Nam ideo ille haeres, ut nos suis opibus ditet. Quin hoc elogio nunc 
eum ornat Apostolus ut sciamus nos sine ipso bonorum omnium esse inopes” 
(Calvin). The reflection of Sedulius Scotus (alii post patrem haeredes sunt, 
hic autem vivente Patre haeres est) is pious but irrelevant, for xAnpovopetv 
in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean, like its equivalent ‘‘ inherit” in 
Elizabethan English, no more than ‘‘ possess” or ‘‘ obtain”; a xAnpovdmos 
was a ‘‘possessor,” with the double szance of certainty and anticipation. 
‘* Haeres” in Latin acquired the same sense; ‘‘ pro haerede gerere est pro 
domino gerere, veteres enim ‘haeredes’ pro ‘dominis’ appellabant” 
(Justinian, Zzs¢zt. ii. 19. 7). 

In 8 08 (Griesbach conj. 8:67) kat émoince tods aidvas the 
Kai especially ! suggests a correspondence between this and the 
preceding statement ; what the Son was to possess was what he 
had been instrumental in making. Tovs aidvas here, though 
never in Paul, is equivalent (247. 1147) to ra wavra in v.8 
(implied in rdvrwv above), z.e. the universe or world (11°). The 
functions assigned by Jewish speculation to media like the Logos 
at creation are here claimed as the prerogative of the Son. This 
passing allusion to the function of Christ in relation to the 
universe probably originated, as in the case of Paul, in the re- 
ligious conception of redemption. From the redeeming function 
of Christ which extended to all men, it was natural to infer His 
agency in relation to creation as part of his pre-existence. The 
notion is that “‘the whole course of nature and grace must find 
its explanation in God, not merely in an abstract divine 
arbitrium, but in that which befits the divine nature” (W. 
Robertson Smith), ze. the thought behind 2°* is connected with 
the thought behind 11°. This may be due to a theological re- 
flection, but the tendency to emphasize the moral rather than 
the metaphysical aspect, which is noticeable in [pos “EBpaiovs as 


1 An emphasis blurred by the rods alavas érolncoev of D> K L P harkl 
Chrys. Theod. (Blass, von Sod.). 
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in the Fourth Gospel, and even in Paul, is consonant with Philo’s 
tendency to show the function of the Logos and the other inter- 
mediate powers as religious rather than cosmical (cp. Bréhier’s 
Les Idées Philos. et Religteuses de Philon @ Alexandrite, pp. 65 f., 
r11f., 152, ‘‘il ne s’agit plus chez Philon d’un explication du 
monde mais du culte divin”; 174f., “la thése de Philon, qui 
explique et produit la doctrine des intermédiaires, n’est pas 
limpossibilité pour Dieu de produire le monde mais l’impossibilité 
pour l’4me d’atteindre Dieu directement”). Yet Philo had 
repeatedly claimed for his Logos, that it was the organ of 
creation (e.g. de sacerdot. 5, Adyos 8 eoriv cixov Oeod, d& ov 
cipras 6 Kdopos édnptovpyetro), and this is what is here, as by 
Paul, claimed for Christ. Only, it is a religious, not a cosmo- 
logical, instinct that prompts the thought.. The early Christian, 
who believed in the lordship of Christ over the world, felt, as a 
modern would put it, that the end must be implicit in the be- 
ginning, that the aim and principle of the world must be essenti- 
ally Christian. This is not elaborated in “‘ Hebrews” any more 
than in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1°); the author elsewhere prefers 
the simple monotheistic expression (2! 113). But the idea is 
consonant with his conception of the Son. “If pre-existence is 
a legitimate way of expressing the absolute significance of Jesus, 
then the mediation of creation through Christ is a legitimate 
way of putting the conviction that in the last resort, and in spite 
of appearances, the world in which we live is a Christian world, 
our ally, not our adversary” (Denney in LAE. viii. 516f.). 

8 He (8s wv) reflecting God’s bright glory and stamped with God's own 
character, sustains the untverse with his word of power; when he had 
secured our purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 


Mazesty on high ; * and thus he ts superior to (xpelrrwv) the angels, as he has 
inherited a Name superior (Stapopwrepor, 8°) to theirs. 


The unique relation of Christ to God is one of the unborrowed 
truths of Christianity, but it is stated here in borrowed terms. 
The writer is using metaphors which had been already applied in 
Alexandrian theology to Wisdom and the Logos. Thus Wisdom 
is an unalloyed emanation tis rod ravroxpdtopos dd€ys, dravyacpa 
. « « pwrtds aidiov (Wis 775 26), and dravyacpua in the same sense 
of “reflection” occurs in Philo, who describes the universe as 
oto dyiwv dravyacpa, wiunia apxetirou (de plant. 12), the human 
spirit as tirov Twa Kal xapaxrypa Oeias Svvapews (guod deter. pot. 
ins. sol. 83), and similarly the Logos. yapaxryp is “the exact 
reproduction,” as a statue of a person (OGJS. 363 yapaxrijpa 
poppys éuns); literally, the stamp or clear-cut impression made 
by a seal, the very facsimile of the original. The two terms 
dravyacua and xapaxryp are therefore intended to bring out the 
same idea. 
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timéatac.s =the being or essence of God, which corresponds to his dd&a 
(= character or nature) ; it is a philosophical rather than a religious term, in 
this connexion, but enters the religious world in Wis 167! (7 pév yap bré- 
otacls couxTh.). Its physical sense emerges in the contemporary de AZundo, 4, 
Tov év dépe pavTacudTrwv Ta wév éott KaT Eugacw Ta 6é Kal’ brdcracw. The 
use of it as a term for the essence or substance of a human being is not un- 
common in the LXX (e.g. Ps 39° 139!) ; cp. Schlatter’s Der Glaube im NT? 
(1905), pp. 615 f., where the linguistic data are arranged. 

Xapary}p had already acquired a meaning corresponding to the modern 
‘* character ”’ (e.g. in Menander’s proverb, dvdpds yapaxrihp éx Aoyou ywwplferat, 
fTeauton Timoroumenos, 11). The idea of xapaxrnp as replica is further illus- 
trated by the Bereschith rabba, 52. 3 (on Gn 21): ‘* hence we learn that he 
(Isaac) was the splendour of his (father’s) face, as like as possible to him.” 

An early explanation of this conception is given by Lactantius (dzuzz. 
tnstzt. iv. 29), viz. that ‘‘the Father is as it were an overflowing fountain, 
the Son like a stream flowing from it ; the Father like the sun, the Son as it 
were a ray extended from the sun (radius ex sole porrectus). Since he is 
faithful (cp. He 3”) and dear to the most High Father, he is not separated 
from him, any more than the stream is from the fountain or the ray from 
the sun ; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the sun’s light in 
the ray.” But our author is content to throw out his figurative expressions. 
How the Son could express the character of God, is a problem which he does 
not discuss ; it is felt by the author of the Fourth Gospel, who suggests the 
moral and spiritual affinities that lie behind such a function of Jesus Christ, 
by hinting that the Son on earth taught what he had heard from the Father 
and lived out the life he had himself experienced and witnessed with the 
unseen Father. This latter thought is present to the mind of Seneca in 
Epp. 6°: ®, where he observes that ‘‘Cleanthes could never have exactly re- 
produced Zeno, if he had simply listened to him ; he shared the life of Zeno, 
he saw into his secret purposes ” (vitae eius interfuit, secreta perspexit). The 
author of Hebrews, like Paul in Col 11°", contents himself with asserting 
the vital community of nature between the Son and God, in virtue of which | 
(pépwv re) the Son holds his position in the universe. 


In the next clause, ¢pwv! re 7a mdvta is not used in the sense 
in which Sappho (fragm. 95, ravra dépwv) speaks of the evening 
star “bringing all things home,” the sheep to their fold and 
children to their mother. The phrase means ‘upholding the 
universe as it moves,” bearing it and bearing it on. ‘Thou 
bearest things on high and things below,” Cain tells God in 
Bereschith rabba, 23. 2, ‘but thou dost not bear my sins.” 
* Deus ille maximus potentissimusque ipse vehit omnia” (Seneca, 
LE pist. 311°). The idea had been already applied by Philo to the 
Logos (e.g. de migrat. Abrah. 6, 6 X6yos . . « 6 TaV GAwY KuBep- 
VATS WHNdadvovxel TA TVpTAVTA. : ‘de spec. legibus, 1. 81, Adyos 8 éoriv 
eixov Geo, du ov ovprras 6 Kdopos eOnLoupyetTo: de plant. 8, Adyos 
dé 6 didios Beod Tod aiwviov 76 dxupwrarov Kal BeBaidtarov epeaopa 
Tov dAwv éori). So Chrysostom takes it: depwv . . . rovréott, 
KuBepvay, Ta Siarirrovta avykpatov. It would certainly carry on 
the thought of ov ob . . . aidvas, however, if dépeav here could 
be taken in its regular Philonic sense of “ bring into existence” 
(e.g. guis rer. div. haer. 7,6 74 wy Ovta pépwv Kal Ta TavTA yEvVav : 

1 gavep@y is, like daoXe?ra: in 4°, an error of B*, 
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de mutat. nom. 44, mavta dépwv omovoaia 6 beds); this was the 
interpretation of Gregory of Nyssa (A7PG. xlvi. 265), and it would 
give a better sense to ‘‘word of power” as the fiat of creative 
authority. But the ordinary interpretation is not untenable. 


In T@ Pypate THS Suvdpews adTov, the airod (abrod ?) refers to the Son, 
not as in the preceding clause and in 11° to God. Hence perhaps its omission 
by M 424** 1739 Origen. 


With xaaptopdv . . . bydots the writer at last touches what 
is for him the central truth about the Son; it is not the teaching 
of Jesus that interests him, but what Jesus did for sin by his 
sacrifice and exaltation. From this conception the main argu- 
ment of the epistle flows. Kafapicpov tov dpapridv is a Septua- 
gint expression (eg. Job 77! woiyow . . . Kafapiopov (72) THS 
dpaptias ov), though this application of x. to sins is much more 
rare than that either to persons (Lv 15}%) or places (1 Ch 23”, 
2 Macto®). Inz2 P19 (rod Kkabapiopod Tdv TdAaL atTod auapTiov) 
it is filled out with the possessive pronoun, which is supplied here 
by some (e.g. yuav D° K L harkl sah arm Athan. Chrys., duav 8°). 
Grammatically it=(a) purgation of sins, as kafapi~w may be used 
of the ‘‘removal” of a disease (Mt 8-4), or=(d) our cleansing 
from sins (94 xafapiet tiv cuveidyow jyaov dd vexpdv epywv). 
Before xafapicpov the words &¢ éavrod (adrov) are inserted by 
D HKLM 256 d harkl sah boh eth Orig. Athan. Aug. ete. 
At éavrod=ipse, as éavr@=sua sponte. “Exdfioev ev deSia is a 
reminiscence of a favourite psalm (1101) of the writer, though he 
avoids its é« de€u@v. It denotes entrance into a position of divine 
authority. ‘‘Sedere ad Patris dexteram nihil aliud est quam 
gubernare vice Patris” (Calvin). ‘°Ev tWyAois, a phrase used by 
no other NT writer, is a reminiscence of the Greek psalter and 
equivalent to év twiocros: grammatically it goes with ékdéicer. 
(The divine attribute of peyaAwovvy is for the first time employed 
as a periphrasis for the divine Majesty.) This enthronement 
exhibits (v.*) the superiority of the Son to the angels. “Ovoya is 
emphatic by its position at the close of the sentence; it carries 
the general Oriental sense of “rank” or “dignity.” The 
precise nature of this dignity is described as that of sonship (v.°), 
but the conception widens in the following passage (vv.%), and 
it is needless to identify ovoua outright with vids, though vids 
brings out its primary meaning. In togodtw kpeittwy yevdopevos 
(going closely with éxaé@.cev) t&v (accidentally omitted by B and 
Clem. Rom.) dyyé\wv (emphatic by position) wap’ aétods kexdy- 
povépynkey Gvopa, the relative use of 600s in NT Greek is con- 
fined to Mk 7°6, but rocovros . . . do0s is a common. Philonic 
expression. Kpetrrwv (for which Clement of Rome in 36? sub- 
stitutes the synonymous pet{wv) is an indefinite term = “ superior.” 
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Unlike Paul, the writer here and elsewhere is fond of using wapa 
after a comparative. 

Kpeirrwy in this sense occurs in the contemporary (?) Aristotelian treatise 
de Mundo, 391a (dia 7d abéaro Tov Kpertrévev elvac), where T& KpecrTrova 
means the nobler Universe. 

The sudden transition to a comparison between the Son and 
the angels implies that something is before the writer’s mind. 
Were his readers, like the Colossians to whom Paul wrote, in 
danger of an undue deference to angels in their religion, a 
deference which threatened to impair their estimate of Christ? 
Or is he developing his argument in the light of some contem- 
porary belief about angels and revelation? Probably the latter, 
though this does not emerge till 22. Meanwhile, seven Biblical 
proofs (cp. W. Robertson Smith, Zxfositor?, i. pp. 5 f.) of v.* are 
adduced ; the two in v.° specially explain the dradopdrepov 
ovoua, while the five in vv.*!4 describe the meaning and force of 
Kpeittwv Tov ayyéAwv. The first two are: 


5 For to what angel did God ever say, 
‘* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father” ? 
Or again, 
‘“7 will be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me”? 


The first quotation is from the 2nd Psalm (v."), read as a 
messianic prediction—which may have been its original meaning, 
and certainly was the meaning attached to it by the early Chris- 
tians, if not already by some circles of Judaism: ! 

vids Lov EL ON, 

eyo oHMEpov YEYEevVNKA CE. 
Did the author take ovjpepov here, as perhaps in 37°, though not 
in 13%, in (a) a mystical sense, or (2) with a reference to some 
special phase in the history of Christ ? (a) tallies with Philo’s 
usage : onpEpov & éoriv 6 adméparos kal ddvebirytos aiwv ... TO 
aivevdes Ovoya aiavos (de Suga, II, on Dt 4"), EWS THS onpLEpov 
neEepas, TovTeoT dei’ 6 yap aidv aras TH THMEpOV TapapeTpEtrat 
(leg. alleg. ili. 8 on Gn 35%). (2) might allude either to the bap- 
tism or to the resurrection of Christ in primitive Christian usage ; 
the latter would be more congenial to our author, if it were 
assumed that he had any special incident in mind. But he 
simply quotes the text for the purpose of bringing out the title of 
Son as applied to Christ. When we ask what he meant by 
onpepov, we are asking a question which was not present to his 
mind, unless, indeed, “the idea of a bright radiance streaming 
forth from God’s glory” (v.*) pointed in the direction of (a), as 

1See G. H. Box, Zhe Ezra-Apocalypse, pp. lvi, lvii. 
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Robertson Smith thought. But the second line of the verse is 
merely quoted to fill out the first, which is the pivot of the proof : 
vids pov et av. Sons of God is not unknown as a title for angels 
in the Hebrew Old Testament (see £47. 4691). “ Sometimes 
Moses calls the angels sons of God,” Philo observes (Quaest. in 
Gen. 64—as being bodiless spirits). But the LXX is careful to 
translate: “sons of Elohim” by dyyeAou Oeod (e.g. in Gn 6% 4, 
Job 1° 2! 387), except in Ps 29! and 89’, where sous of God are 
intended by the translator to denote human beings ; and no indi- 
vidual angel is ever called vids.! As the author of IIpos “EBpavous 
and his readers knew only the Greek Bible, the proof holds good. 
The second quotation is from 2S 7!*: 


) ee Saar roS , 

Eyo €vopat avT@ eis Tatépa, 
\ BN A es 

Kal QUTOS EgTaL Lot Els VLOV, 


a promise cited more exactly than in 2 Co 638 and Rev 21’, but 
with equal indifference to its original setting. Paul and the 
prophet John apply it to the relationship between God and 
Christians ; our author prefers to treat it as messianic. Indeed 
he only alludes twice, in OT quotations, to God as the Father 
of Christians (see Introd. p. xxxv). ‘ 

The third quotation (v.®) clinches this proof of Christ's unique | 
authority and opens up the sense in which he is xpeitrwy tov 
ayyéXov : ; 


and further, when introducing the Firstborn into the world, he says, 
** Let all Goa’s angels worship him.” 


In Stay 8€ méduw eicaydyy the term waAw, rhetorically trans- 
ferred, answers to the wdAw of v.°; it is not to be taken withy 
eivaydyy = “reintroduce,” as if the first ‘‘introduction” of the 
Son had been referred to in v.**. A good parallel for this usage 
occurs in Philo (eg. alleg. ili. 9: 6 5&€ radAw arodwWpacKwv Oedv 
TOV ev ovdevOs altioy dyoly eivat, Where waAw goes with Pyciv). 
Eiodyew might refer to birth,? as, eg., in Epictetus (iv. 1. 104, 
ovxi éxeivds oe eioyyayev) and pseudo-Musonius, ep. 90 (Her- 
cher’s Epist. Graect, 401 f.: od téxva povov eis TO yevos GAXa Kal 
To.dde Téxva eionyayes), Or simply to “introduction” (cp. Mitteis- 
Wilcken, 1. 2. 141 (110 B.C.), eiodéw Tov éwavrod vidv eis THV aUVOsor). 
Linguistically either the incarnation or the second advent might 
be intended; but neither the tense of cicaydyy (unless it be 
taken strictly as futuristic = ubi introduxerit) nor the proximity of 


1It is only Theodotion who ventures in Dan 375) to retain the literal 
son, since from his christological point of view it could not be misunderstood 
in this connexion. 
“Cp. M. Aurelius, v. 1, movety Gv evexev yéyova kal dy xdpwy Tponymat els 
Tov KOgOV. 
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maAw is decisive in favour of the latter (orav cicaydyn might, 
by a well-known Greek idiom, be equivalent to ‘‘ when he speaks 
of introducing, or, describes the introduction of ”—Valckenaer, 
etc.). Ipwroroxos is Firstborn in the sense of superior. The 
suggestion of Christ being higher than angels is also present in 
the context of the term as used by Paul (Col 1): 16), but it is | 
nowhere else used absolutely in the NT, and the writer here 
ignores any inference that might be drawn from it to an inferior 
sonship of angels. Its equivalent (cp. the z.//. in Sir 3617) zpwro- 
yovos is applied by Philo to the Logos. Here it means that 
Christ was Son in a pre-eminent Sense ; the idea of priority 
passes into that of superiority. A mpwrdroxos vids had a relation- 
ship of likeness and nearness to God which was unrivalled. As 
the context indicates, the term brings out the pre-eminent honour 
and the unique relationship to God enjoyed by the Son among 
the heavenly host. 

The notion of worship being due only to a senior reappears in the Vzta 
Adae et Evae (14), where the devil-declines to worship Adam: ‘‘I have no 
need to worship Adam .. . I will not worship an inferior being who is my 
junior, I am his senior in the Creation ; before he was made, I was already 
made; it is his duty to worship me.” In the Ascenso [saiae (11) the 
angels humbly worship Christ as he ascends through the heavens where they 
live ; here the adoration is claimed for him as he enters 7 olkoupév7. 

The line kat tpookuvyodtwcay att6 wavres dyyehou OeoG Comes 
from a LXX addition to the Hebrew text of the Song of Moses 
in Dt 324%, calling upon all angels to pay homage to Yahweh. 
But the LXX text! actually reads viot Geov, not adyyeAou Oeod 
(into which F corrects it)! Our author probably changed it into 
dyyedou Geov, recollecting the similar phrase in Ps 97? (zpookv- 
VITATE AUTO TdavTEes ot ayyeAou airod),” unless, indeed, the change 
had been already made. The fact that Justin Martyr (Dial, 130) 
quotes the LXX gloss with dyyeXou, is an indication that this may 
have been the text current among the primitive Christians, 

The last four (vv.7') quotations carry on the idea of the} 
Son’s superiority to the angels: 

1 While he says of angels (wp6s=with reference to), V 

‘* Who makes his angels into winds, 
his servants into flames of fire,” 
8 he says of the Son, 

‘“ God is thy throne for ever and ever, 
and thy royal sceptre is the sceptre of equity: 

® thou hast loved justice and hated lawlessness, 
therefore God, thy God, has consecrated thee 
with the owl of rejoicing beyond thy comrades” — 

0 and, 

** Thou didst found the earth at the beginning, O Lord, 


1 As the song appears in A, at the close of the psalter, the reading is 
dyyerou (viol, R). 
2 Which acquired a messianic application (see Dzat. 3134). 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands: 
11 they will perish, but thou remainest, 
they will all be worn out like a garment, 
12 thou wilt roll them up like a mantle, and they will be changed, 
but thou art the same, 
and thy years never fail,” 


In v.’ the quotation (6 towy rods dyyéAous adrod mvevpara| 
Kal Tovs Aettovpyovs adtod updos pAdya) only differs from the LXX 
by the substitution of wupds gAcdya! for rip préyov (B: updos 
ddeya A*). The singular in @Adya and perhaps the recollection 
that wvedua elsewhere in NT=‘“‘wind” only in the singular, 
led to the change of zvevpara into rvedua (D 1. 326. 424**. 1912. 
1245. 2005 d sah eth Orig.). The author is taking the LXX 
translation or mistranslation of Ps 1044 (6 wowv «rX., a nomina- 
tive without a verb, as in 1 Co 3!%) to mean that God can reduceyv 
angels to the elemental forces of wind and fire, so unstable is 
their nature, whereas the person and authority of the Son are 
above all change and decay. The meaning might also be that 
God makes angels out of wind and fire;? but this is less apt. 
Our author takes the same view as the author of 4 Esdras, who 
(821) writes : 


‘Before whom the heavenly host stands in terror, 
and at thy word change to wind and fire.” 


Rabbinic traditions corroborate this interpretation ; eg. ‘‘ every 
day ministering angels are created from the fiery stream, and 
they utter a song and perish” (Cagiga, ed. Streane, p. 76), and 
the confession of the angel to Manoah in Yalkut Shimeoni, ii. 
11. 3: ‘God changes us every hour . . . sometimes he makes 
us fire, at other times wind.” 


The interest of rabbinic mysticism in the nature of angels is illustrated by 
the second century dialogue between Hadrian, that ‘‘ curiositatum omnium 
explorator,” and R. Joshua ben Chananja (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannatten”, i. 171-172). The emperor asks the rabbi what becomes of the 
angels whom God creates daily to sing His praise; the rabbi answers that 
they return to the stream of fire which flows eternally from the sweat shed 
by the Beasts supporting the divine throne or chariot (referring to the vision 
of Ezekiel and the ‘‘ fiery stream” of Dn 7!°). From this stream of fire the 
angels issue, and to it they return, Aecrouvpyovs of angels as in Ps 10374 
(Aecroupyoi avTov, moodvres TO OéAnua avrod). 


The fifth (vv.5°) quotation is from Ps 457-8—a Hebrew Y 
epithalamium for some royal personage or national hero, which 
our author characteristically regards as messianic. 


1 Aguila has rip h\adBpov, Symm. tuplynv drdya. 

2 As in Apoc. Bar. 218 (“‘ the holy creatures which thou didst make from 
the beginning out of flame and fire”) and 488 (‘‘ Thou givest commandment 
to the flames and they change into spirits”). 
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e , e ‘\ > \ 7A a + al 
6 Opovos cov 6 Geds eis TOV aidva TOU aidvos, 
kat! paBdos THs evOUTHTOS H Pados THs PactAcias cov.” 
nyamnoas Sucavocvvyv Kai éuicnoas avopiav’ 
a / 
dua TOUTO Expio€é oe 6 Oeds, 6 Heds cov, 
» > »% / ‘\ 8 \ / 
€Xalov ayaAAacews apa* Tovs mEeTOXOUS Tov. 


The quotation inserts tys before ed@vryros, follows A in pre- 
ferring Tov aidva Tot aldvos (rod aidvos om. B 33) to aidva aidvos 
(B), but prefers* B’s avouiay (cp. 2 Co 61!*) to A’s adixiav, and 
agrees with both in prefixing 7 to the second (D K L P Cyr. Cosm. 
Dam.) instead of to the first (8 AB M, etc.) pé8d0s. The psalm 
is not quoted elsewhere in NT (apart from a possible remini- 
scence of 45°-® in Rev 67), and rarely cited in primitive Christian 
literature, although the messianic reference reappears in Irenaeus 
(iv. 34. 11, quoting v.”). ‘O @edg (sc. éoriv rather than éorw) may 
be (a) nominative (subject or predicate). This interpretation 
(‘God is thy throne,” or, “thy throne is God”), which was 
probably responsible for the change of ood after BactAe“as into 
avtod (% B), has been advocated, eg., by Grotius, Ewald 
(“thy throne is divine”), WH (‘founded on God, the im- 
movable Rock”), and Wickham (‘‘represents God”). Tyndale’s 
rendering is, ‘‘God thy seat shall be.” Those who find this 
interpretation harsh prefer to (4) take 6 Oeds as a vocative, which 
grammatically is possible (= Oeé, cp. 107 and Ps 38 138" etc.) ; 
“Thy throne, O God (or, O divine One), is for ever and ever.” 
This (so sah vg, etc.) yields an excellent sense, and may well 
explain the attractiveness of the text for a writer who wished to 
bring out the divine significance of Christ; 6 @eés appealed to 
him like xvpre in the first line of the next quotation. The sense 
would be clear if 6 eds were omitted altogether, as its Hebrew 
equivalent ought to be in the original; but the LXX text as it 
stands was the text before our author, and the problem is 
to decide which interpretation he followed. (4) involves the 
direct application of 6 Geds to the Son, which, in a poetical quota- 
tion, is not perhaps improbable (see Jn 118 2078); in v.® it may 
involve the repetition of 6 Geds (om. by Irenaeus, Apost. Preaching, 
47—accidentally ?) as vocative, and does involve the rendering 
of 6 Oeds cov as the God of the God already mentioned. The 
point of the citation lies in its opening and closing words: (i) 
the Son has a royal and lasting authority (as 6 eds ?), in contrast 

1 The addition of this caf is not to mark a fresh quotation (as in v.!°), but 
simply to introduce the parallel line (as in v.!° cal pya xri.). 

2 Cp. Ps 110? pd Bdov duvdmews cou (om. &) eEarooree? Kiipros. 

8 For mapd with accus. in this sense, cp. above, v.4, and Is 53° driuov Kal 
éxA\urrdv rapa Tovs viois TOV avOpwrwr, 


4 dvoulay, B D (A* dvoutias) M P lat harkl Ath. Eus., ddiclay 8 A 33. 38, 
218, 226. 919 Iren. Cosm. 
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to the angels, and (11) he is anointed (éypure!=6 Xpioros) more 
highly than his companions—an Oriental metaphor referring 
here, as in Is 61° etc., not to coronation but to bliss. If the 
writer of Hebrews has anything specially in mind, it is angels 
(122%) rather than human beings (3!*) as méroxo of the royal 
Prince, whose superior and supreme position is one of intense 
joy, based on a moral activity (as in 12%, where the passive side 
of the moral effort is emphasized). 

The sixth (vv.!012) quotation is from Ps 10276-28 which in A 
runs thus: 


Kar apxas® ov; Kupre,® THv ynv eepehincas, 

kal Epya. TOV XELPOV oou eiowv ot ovpavot’ 

avtoi* aroAotvTat, od Oe drapevers, 

Kal TavTes OS iwatiov TaAawOncovrat, 
Mire \ f EXd > \ Nas , Py 

Kal Moe mepiBora.ov EAi~es adTovs Kal dAAayHoOVTAL 
\ Nive SIN > ‘ , » > > ld 

col Oé 6 abros «i, Kal TA ETY Tov OdK exAcioucw. 


The author, for purposes of emphasis (as in 21%), has thrown 
ov to the beginning of the sentence, and in the last line he has 
reverted to the more natural ov (B). In the text of the epistle 
there are only two uncertain readings, for the proposed change 
of dvapevers into the future duapevets (vg. permanebis) does not 
really affect the sense, and D*’s ws for woe is a merely stylistic 
alteration. In 1** two small points of textual uncertainty emerge. 
(a) édigers (A B D° K L P.M fu Syr arm sah boh eth Orig. Chrys.) 
has been altered into a\Ad£eus (N* D* 327. g19 vt Tert. Ath.). 
The same variant occurs in LXX, where ddAdégeus is read by & 
for éA’€es, which may have crept into the text from Is 344, but is 
more likely to have been altered into dAAdgeis in view of dAAayn- 
CovTat (eAvynoovran, arm). (0) ds iudtiov (X% A B D* 1739 vt arm 
eth) after atrovs is omitted by D° M vg syr sah boh Chrys. Ath. 
Cyril Alex. Probably the words are due to homoioteleuton. If 
retained, a comma needs to be placed after them (so Zimmer.) ; 
they thus go with the preceding phrase, although one early ren- 
dering (D d) runs: ‘‘(and) like a garment they will be changed.” 

The psalm is taken as a messianic oracle (see Bacon in Ze??- 
schrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 280--285), which the 
Greek version implied, or at any rate suggested; it contained 
welcome indications of the Son in his creative function and also 
of his destined triumph. The poetical suggestion of the sky as 
a mantle of the deity occurs in Philo, who writes (de fuga, 20) 

1 ypiw, in contrast to ddelpw, is exclusively metaphorical i in NT (cp. Gray 
in #Az. 173), although neither Latin nor English is able to preserve the 


distinction. 
2 A classical and Philonic equivalent for év dpyy (LXX again in Ps 119), 
3 This title, which attracted our author, is an addition of the LXX, 
4 Including 7 y#, but with special reference to of ovpavoi. 
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that the Logos évéverau ws eo Ota Tov Kdopov' ynv yap Kat Vdwp Kal 
dépa Kal wip Kal Ta ex TOVTwV érupTicxerat. But the quotation is 
meant to bring out generally (i) the superiority of the Son as 
creative (so v.?) to the creation, and (ii) his permanence amid 
the decay of nature ;! the world wears out,? even the sky (1276) 
is cast aside, and with it the heavenly lights, but the Son remains 
(“thou art thou,” boh); nature is at his mercy, not he at 
nature’s. The close connexion of angels with the forces of 
nature (v.”) may have involved the thought that this transiency 
affects angels as well, but our author does not suggest this. 

The final biblical proof (v.!%) is taken from Ps 1101, a psalm 
in which later on the writer is to find rich messianic suggestion. 
The quotation clinches the argument for the superiority of the Son 
by recalling (v.°) his unique divine commission and authority : 

18 To what angel did he ever say, 
‘* Szt at my right hand, 
till I make your enemies a footstool for your feet” ? 


14 Are not all angels merely spirits in the divine service, commissioned for 
the benefit of those who are to inherit salvation ? 


The Greek couplet — 


/, > ~ 
kafov éx deLiav pov, 
Y x‘ A \ > ? e / a A 
€WS AV 66 TOUS €xOpovs GOouv UOT OOLOV TWV TOO@V aov, 


corresponds exactly to the LXX ; D* omits av as in Ac 2%, The 
martial metaphor is (cp. Introd. pp. xxxilif.) one of the primitive 
Christian expressions which survive in the writer’s vocabulary 
(cp. ro}), 

The subordinate position of angels is now (v.!4) summed up; 
awdvtes—all without distinction—are simply AevroupyiKa tvedpata 
(without any power of ruling) eis S:axoviay dmoatehAspeva (Com- 
missioned, not acting on their own initiative).2 According to the 
Mechilta on Ex 14), the Israelites, when crossing the Red Sea, 
were shown “squadrons upon squadrons of ministering angels ” 
(nwa aN SY nivoAN nivown); cp. Heb. of Sir 43764, and 
Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie, p. 6, line 14, 7 apyn Tov AecToupyouvvTos 
aveyov (see above, v.”). Philo speaks of ayyeAou Aevrovpyoi (de 
virtutibus, 74), Of Todvs brodiakovous adtod Tov Suvdpewv ayyéXous (de 
templo, 1), and in de plantatione, 4: Mwons Sé dvopari etOvBoAw 
Xpwpmevos ayyéAovs mpocayopever, mperBevomevas Kal diayyeAAovoas 

1 A pre-Christian Upanishad (Sacred Books of East, xv. 266) cries: ‘* Only 


when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will there be an end of misery, 
unless God has first been known.” 

2 radaodcbar is a common word with iudriov, and the wearing-out of 
clothes is a favourite metaphor for men (Is 50°, Sir 14!”) as well as for nature 
(Is 51°). ILeps8odatov is any covering for the body ; not simply a veil (1 Co 
111°), but a generic term (cp. Ps 104° &Bvacos ws iudriov 7d repiBddatov avrov), 

° B reads diaxovias, as in 8° juépars for juépa. 
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TA TE Tapa TOD HyELovoS Tots bryKdos ayaba Kal TO Bacirel dv eiow 
ot tmyxoo xpetor. “ Angels of the (divine) ministry ” was a com- 
mon rabbinic term, and the writer concludes here that the angels 
serve God, not, as Philo loved to argue, in the order of nature, 
but in promoting the interests of God’s people ; this is the main 
object of their existence. He ignores the Jewish doctrine voiced 
in Test. Levi 3°, that in (the sixth?) heaven the angels of the 
Presence (oi Aettoupyotvres Kal é€iAacKdpevot mpds KUpLoV ez Tacals 
Tals ayvoiats THv Ouxaiwy) sacrifice and intercede for the saints, 
just as in 114°-12! he ignores the companion doctrine that the 
departed saints interceded for the living. Later Christian specu- 
lation revived the Jewish doctrine of angels interceding for men 
and mediating their prayers, but our author stands deliberately 
apart from this. Heaven has its myriads of angels (12°), but 
the entire relation of men to God depends upon Christ. Angels 
are simply servants (Aevrovpyoi, v.”) of God’s saving purpose for 
mankind ; how these ‘‘angels and ministers of grace” further it, 
the writer never explains. He would not have gone as far as 
Philo, at any rate (dyyeAou . . . iepat Kat Getar poets, brodudKovet 
Kal Urapxot TOD mpwTov Geod, d¢ dv ola mpecBevtdv doa av HeAjoy 
TO yever Hudv TpocGeorioa diayyé\Aa, de Abrahamo, 23). 

In 81a tods peddovtas KAnpovopety gwTypiay (KA. cwr. Only here 
in NT), it is remarkable that cwrypia is mentioned for the first 
time without any adjective or explanation. Evidently it had 
already acquired a specific Christian meaning for the readers as 
well as for the writer ; no definition was required to differentiate 
the Christian significance of the term from the current usage. 
As owrnpia involves the sacrificial work of Christ (who is never 
called cwr7p), it cannot be applied to the pre-Christian period 
of revelation. Indeed in our epistle cwrypia is invariably eschato- 
logical. The outlook in the messianic oracles already quoted is- 
one of expectation; some future deliverance at the hands of 
God or his messianic representative is anticipated. MéAdAovras 
implies a divine purpose, as in 8° 118. 

The phrase about tods pédAovtas KAnpovomety owrnptay marks a 
skilful transition to the deeper theme of the next passage, viz. the 
relation of the Son to this cwrnpéa (on 2!-® cp. W. Robertson Smith 
in Exposttor®, i. pp. 138f.). But the transition is worked out in 
a practical warning (2!) to the readers, which not only explains 
the underlying interest of the preceding biblical proofs, but leads 
up effectively to the next aspect of truth which he has in mind: 


1 We must therefore (dia Todro, in view of this pre-eminent authority of 
the Son) pay closer attention to what we have heard, in case we drift away. 
2 For if the divine word spoken by angels held good (éyévero BéBatos, proved 
valid), 2f transgresston and disobedience met with due (€vd.xov =adequate, not 
arbitrary) punzshment tn every case, Show shall we (nets, emphatic) escape 
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the penalty) for neglecting (dmedjoarres, if we ignore: Mt 225) a@ salvation 
which (#ris, inasmuch as it) was orzginally proclaimed by the Lord himself (not 
by mere angels) amd guaranteed to us by those who heard him, 4 while God 
corroborated their testimony with signs and wonders and a variety of miracu- 
lous powers, distributing the holy Spirit as tt pleased him (airod emphatic as 
in Ro 3”). 

Apart from the accidental omission of v.1 by M 1739, Origen, and of re 
(M P) in v.4, with the variant mapappvapev (B° D°) for rapapvauer,? the only 
textual item of any moment, and it isa minor one, is the substitution of b7é for 
did in v.* by some cursives (69. 623. 1066. 1845), due either to the following 
viré, or to the dogmatic desire of emphasizing the initiative of 6 k’pios. But 
dia here as in 6¢ dyyé\wv, meaning ‘‘ by,” is used to preserve the idea that 
in Aadetv the subject is God (11). The order of words (v.') de? repusoorepds 
mpocéxew judas has been spoiled in 8 vg (repiocorepds det) and K L P (tds 
mpocéxew), 


As elsewhere in Hellenistic Greek (e.g. Jos. Apion. 1. 1, emret 
de TVvXVvoUS dpa TALS b7r0 duopeveias t b7r0 TLVWV cipnpevaus TPooeXovTas 
Prac pypias Kal TOLS mept Thy "Apxaohoyiav % or E00 YEYPappevors 
amurtouvtas KTA.; Strabo, il. 1. 7, Tots wey amioretvy .. . exeivy de 
Tr poo ex ety), proreved (se. TOV vovv) is the opposite of amoreiv: 
to “attend” is to believe and act upon what is heard. This is 
implied even in Ac 8® and 1614 (zpocéxew tots Aadovpevors brs 
IIavAov) where it is the attention of one who hears the gospel 
for the first time; here it is attention to a familiar message. 
Neptacotépws is almost in its elative sense of “with extreme 
care”; ‘‘all the more” would bring out its force here as in 13}9. 
Certainly there is no idea of demanding a closer attention to the 
gospel than to the Law. ‘Hpas=we Christians (jiv, 11), you and 
I, as inv... The ra dxovoGevra (in tots dxouaGetor) is the revela- 
tion of the evayyéAvov (a term never used by our author), ze. 
what 6 feds éAdAyoev Hiv év vid, 11, and this is further defined 
(in vv.® *) as consisting in the initial revelation made by Jesus on 
earth and the transmission of this by divinely accredited envoys 
to the writer and his readers (eis nuas €feBoin). In the Zo. 
Aristeas, 127, oral teaching is preferred to reading (ro yap Kadds 
chy € év TO TA VOopa ouvTypely €lval’ TOUTO Oe Ercheie aa dua THs 
akpodcews ToAAD paddov dua THS dvayvacews), and the evange- 
lists of v.4 include ofrues ehadynoayv v upiv tov Adyov Tod Heod (13°); 
but while the news was oral, there is no particular emphasis as 
that here. The author simply appeals for attentive obedience, 
pi] Tote wapapua@pev (2 aor. subj.), z.e. drift away from (literally, 
“be carried past” and so lose) the owrypia which we have 
heard. IIapapew in this sense goes back to Pr 37! vié, my 
Tapapuyns, THpynTov Oe éunv Bovdrny Kai evvoray (see Clem. Paed. 111. 


1 éxpevédueba, without an object (xplua rod Geod, Ro 2°) as 12”, Sir 16%, 
1 Th 5°. 

* Arm apparently read torepjowpev, and P. Junius needlessly conjectured 
mapacup@mev (** pervert them’’). 


2 
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xi. 58, d10 Kal ovoréAAew xpi) TAS yuvatkas KoTpiws Kal mEepiEdiyyely 
aidot awdhpovt, 1 Tapappvoor THs aAnOetas); indeed the writer 
may have had the line of Proverbs in mind, as Chrys. suggested. 

The verb may have lost its figurative meaning, and may have been simply 
an equivalent for ‘‘ going wrong,” like ‘‘labi” in Latin (cp. Cicero, De 
Offictts, 1. 6, ‘‘labi autem, errare . . . malumet turpe ducimus”). Anyhow 
mpocéxecv must not be taken in a nautical sense (=moor), in order to round 
off the ‘‘drift away” of mapapéw, a term which carries a sombre significance 
here (=mapamlrrew, 6°); purore mapapuvamev, TovTéoTe wy aTocwucOa, my 
éxrrégwuev (Chrysostom). 

In vv. we have a characteristic (e.g. 108-3!) argument a minori 
ad maius ; if, as we know from our bible (the bible being the Greek 
OT), every infringement of the Sinaitic legislation was strictly 
punished —a legislation enacted by means of angels—how much 
more serious will be the consequences of disregarding such a 
(great, tyAtkavtyn) ogwrnpia as that originally proclaimed by the 
Lord himself! The ryAtcavry is defined as (a) ‘directly in- 
augurated by the Kvupios himself,” and (4) transmitted to us 
unimpaired by witnesses who had a rich, supernatural endow- 
ment; it is as if the writer said, ‘‘Do not imagine that the 
revelation has been weakened, or that your distance from the 
life of Jesus puts you in any inferior position ; the full power of 
God’s Spirit has been at work in the apostolic preaching to which 
we owe our faith.” 


The reference in Adyos is to the Mosaic code, not, as Schoettgen thought, 
to such specific orders of angels as the admonitions to Lot and his wife. 

Adyos is used, not vouos, in keeping with the emphasis upon 
the divine AaXety in the context, and, instead of vowos Mucéws 
(10%), 6 dv dyyéAwv AaAyGeis Aoyos is chosen for argumentative 
reasons. Here as in Gal 3! and Ac 7°8 58 (eXaBere tov vomor eis 
duarayas ayyéAwv) the function of angels in the revelation of the 
Law at Sinai is assumed, but without any disparaging tone such 
as is overheard in Paul’s reference. The writer and his readers 
shared the belief, which first appeared in Hellenistic Judaism, 
that God employed angels at Sinai. Josephus (Ami. xv. 136, 
hpav o€ Ta KdAMoTa Tov Soyparwv Kal Ta GoLwTaTAa TOV év Tots 
vomots Ov adyyéAwy rapa Tod Geod waldvrwv)! repeats this tradition, 
but it went back to the LXX which altered Dt 33? into a definite 
proof of angelic co-operation (ék defvdv abrod ayyedou per’ airod) 
and brought this out in Ps 68!8. Rabbinic tradition elaborated 
the idea. The writer, however, would not have claimed, like 
Philo (de vita Mosts, 2°), that the Mosaic legislation was BeBaa, 
aodXevta, Valid and supreme as long as the world endured. 


1 This is from a speech of Herod inciting the Jews to fight bravely. ‘In 
such a speech,” as Robertson Smith observed, ‘‘one does not introduce 
doubtful points of theology.” The tenet was firmly held. 
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Napd&Baors kat mapaxoyn form one idea (see on 1!); as zapaxoy 
(which is not a LXX term) denotes a disregard of orders or of 
appeals (cp. Clem. Hom. x. 13, ei ézi mapaxon Adywv Kpiots yiverat, 
and the use of the verb in Mt 18!” édv 8¢ rapaxovon atrov xrA., 
or in LXX of Is 651? €AdAyoe kat rapyKovoare), it represents the 
negative aspect, mapdBaoi.g the positive. MusOamodocia is a 
sonorous synonym (rare in this sombre sense of xdAaocus) for 
poOs or for the classical picfodocia. Some of the facts which 
the writer has in mind are mentioned in 3!’ and 10%. The Law 
proved no dead letter in the history of God’s people; it enforced 
pains and penalties for disobedience. 

In v.° dpxhv AaBodoa is a familiar Hellenistic phrase; cp. e.g. 
Philo in Quaest. in Exod. 12? (6tav ot tév oraptav Kaproi TeAELw- 
dicw, ot trav dévdpwv yevécews apxnv AapBavovow), and de vita 
Mosis, 14 (riv apxnv tod yeverbor AdBov év Aiyirtw). The 
writer felt, as Plutarch did about Rome, 7a ‘Pwpyatwy mpdéypara 
ovk av evtadda rpovByn Suvdpews, wy Oelav td apxnv AaBovra Kal 
pndev peya pyde tapadofov €xovoav. ‘The modern mind wonders 
how the writer could assume that the owrypia, as he conceives 
it, was actually preached by Jesus on earth. But he was un- 
conscious of any such difference. ‘The Christian revelation was 
made through the Jesus who had lived and suffered and ascended, 
and the reference is not specifically to his teaching, but to his 
personality and career, in which God’s saving purpose came to 
full expression. © Ot dxodcavtes means those who heard Jesus 
himself, the atromrac of Lk 1! (cp. the shorter conclusion to 
Mark’s gospel: pera dé tatra kal atros 6 “Inoots .. . earéo- 
TeiAev Ou avTav TO iepov Kat apfaprov Kipvypa THS aiwviov owrTypias). 
If the Sinaitic Law éyévero BéBauos, the Christian revelation was 
also confirmed or guaranteed to us—eis fas (1 P 17° 76 pyya 7d 
evayyeAuobev eis tuas: Ac 2” “Inootv.. . dvdpa dard tod Ged 
atrodederypevov eis buds) €BeBarsOy. It reached us, accurate and 
trustworthy. No wonder, when we realize the channel along which 
it flowed. It was authenticated by the double testimony of men! 
who had actually heard Jesus, and of God who attested and 
inspired them in their mission. Xuvemipaptupetv means “assent ” 
in Ef. Aristeas, 191, and “corroborate” in the de MZundo, 400a 
(cvverwaptuper 5é Kai 6 Bios adas), as usual, but is here a 
sonorous religious term for cvppaprtupety (Ro 810), “* Coniunctio 
ovv . hune habet sensum, nos in fide euangelii confirmari 
symphonia quadam Dei et hominum ” (Calvin). 

1In brd rév dkovedvtwyv, td is used, as invariably throyghout IIpds 
‘E8patous, of persons, which is a proof of good Greek. e Ther no more 
certain test of the accuracy of individual Greek writers than their use of the 
passives (or equivalent forms) with dé andagenitive. In the best writers this 


genitive almost invariably denotes ersonal, or at least ving objects” (W. J. 
Hickie, on Andocides, De Mysterits, § 14). 
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onu., Tep., Suv. in the reverse order describe the miracles of Jesus in Ac 
2%; here they denote the miracles of the primitive evangelists as in 2 Co 12!°, 
Philo, speaking of the wonderful feats of Moses before the Pharaoh, declares 
that signs and wonders are a plainer proof of what God commands than any 
verbal injunction (&re 6% Tod Peo’ rpavorépats xpyoudy amodeltert Tais dud 
onuelww kal Tepdtwv 7d BovAnwa DednrwKdros, vet. Mos. i. 16). 

As ‘‘God” (6eod) is the subject of the clause, atrod (for which 
D actually reads @eod) refers to him, and zvevparos ayiov is the 
genitive of the object after pepiopots (cp. 64). What is dis- 
tributed is the Spirit, in a variety of endowments. To take 
avtov with mwvevparos and make the latter the genitive of the 
subject, would tally with Paul’s description of the Spirit d:apoty 
idta, éxaotw Kkabas BovrAerat (1 Co 12"), but would fail to explain 
what was distributed and would naturally require to@ pepiopo. 
A fair parallel lies in Gal 3° 6 émtxopnyav tpiv TO mvedpa Kat 
éevepyav Suvdjers év tuiv, Where dvvdyes also means “ miraculous 
powers” or ‘‘mighty deeds” (a Hellenistic sense, differing from 
that of the LXX=‘“‘forces”). In kata thy adtod Oédyouw, 
as perhaps even in 718 (cp. Blass, 284. 3; Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, 2558), the possessive airdés is emphatic. OéAyow is 
read by 8®@ R for déyow in Ps 21% (cp. Ezk 28% pn OeAjoer 
OeAnow). It is not merely a vulgarism for OéAnpa. ‘‘@€Anpa 
n’est pas JéAnous, volonté; OeAnpa désigne le vouloir concentré 
sur un moment, sur un acte, l’ordre, le commandment” (Psichari, 
Essai sur le grec de la Septante, 1908, p. 171n.). The writer is 
fond of such forms (¢.g. aérnots, abAnows, alveois, perabects, 
mpoaxvots). Naturally the phrase has a very different meaning 
from the similar remark in Lucian, who makes Hesiod (Lis- 
putatio cum FHesiode, 4) apologize for certain omissions in his 
poetry, by pleading that the Muses who inspired him gave their 
gifts as they pleased—ai Oeat dé ras éavtdv dwpeds ols Te dv eHeAwor. 

The vital significance of the Son as the dpynyds of this 
‘‘ salvation”! by means of his sufferings on earth, is now devel- 
oped (vv.518), This unique element in the Son has been already 
hinted (18), but the writer now proceeds to explain it as the core of 
Christ’s pre-eminence. ‘The argument starts from the antithesis 
between the Son and angels (v.°); presently it passes beyond 
this, and angels are merely mentioned casually in a parenthesis 
(v.16), The writer is now coming to the heart of his theme, how 
and why the Son or Lord, of whom he has been speaking, 
suffered, died, and rose. Vv.>® are the prelude to vv.!?18, The 
idea underlying the whole passage is this : Aadeto@at 81a Tod Kuptou 
meant mych more than AadAciobar di: ayyéAwv, for the Christian 
revelatio(o cwrTnpia had involved a tragic and painful experi- 
ence for the Son on earth as he purged sins away. His present 
superiority to angels had been preceded by a period of mortal 

1In A x of Is 9° the messiah is called rarhp rot wédovros aldvos. 
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experience on earth év rats nuepais THs GapKds airov. But this 
sojourn was only for a time; it was the vital presupposition of 
his triumph ; it enabled him to die a death which invested him 
with supreme power on behalf of his fellow-men; and it taught 
him sympathy (cp. Zimmer, in Studien und Kritiken, 1882, 
pp. 413f., on 2!°, and in WZlichen Studien, 1. pp. 20-129, on 
26-18) 


5 For the world to come, of which I (ijuets of authorship) am speaking, 
was not put under the control of angels (whatever may be the case with the 
present world). §® One writer, as we know, has affirmed, 

‘* What ts man, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that thou carest for him? 
1 For a little while thou hast put him lower than the angels, 
crowning him with glory and honour, 
8 putting all things under his feet.” 
Now by' ‘‘ putting all things under him”? the writer meant to leave nothing 
out of hts control. But, as tt ts, we do not yet see ‘‘all things controlled” by 
man; ® what we do see is Jesus “who was put lower than the angels for a 
little while” to suffer death, and who has been ‘‘ crowned with glory and 
honour,” that by God’s grace he might taste death for everyone. 


Od yap dyyédous (ydp, as in Greek idiom, opening a new 
question; almost equivalent to “now”: ov yap=non certe, 
Valckenaer) bwétage (7.e. 6 Oeds, as C vg add)—the writer is 
already thinking of tréragas in the quotation which he is about 
to make. In the light of subsequent allusions to péAXovra dyaba 
(g! 10!) and 7 peAXovea rods (1314), we see that thy oikoupévyny 
Thy pé\\oucay means the new order of things in which the cwrnpia 
of 114 27-3 is to be realized (see 97%), and from which already 
influences are pouring down into the life of Christians. The 
latter allusion is the pivot of the transition. The powers and 
spiritual experiences just mentioned (in v.*) imply this higher, 
future order of things (cp. 64° especially dvvdyes te péeAAovTos 
aidvos), from which rays stream down into the present. How 
the ministry of angels is connected with them, we do not learn. 
But the author had already urged that this service of angels was 
rendered to the divine authority, and that it served to benefit 
Christians (114). This idea starts him afresh. Who reigns in 
the new order? Not angels but the Son, and the Son who has 
come down for a time into human nature and suffered death. 
He begins by quoting a stanza from a psalm which seems 
irrelevant, because it compares men and angels. In reality this 
is not what occupies his mind; otherwise he might have put his 
argument differently and used, for example, the belief that 
Christians would hold sway over angels in the next world 


(7. Golo *). 


1 éy T@ (sc. Aéyew, as 8}*), 
2 The omission of this ai7@ by B d e arm does not alter the sense. 
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Philo (de ofificto, 29, od ap’ dcov tararov yeyover 6 dvOpwiros, dud rhv Take 
Axéeruerl argues that man is not inferior in position because he was created 
last in order; but this refers to man in relation to other creatures, not in rela- 
tion to angels, as here. 


The quotation (vv.®*) from the 8th Sor runs : 


/ / 
vt eorw dvOpwros OTe puyvynoky } ator, 
H vids dv Opwrov OTL ETLOKETTY avror ; 
nAdtrwcas avTov Bpaxd te wap ayyédous, 
x \ kag Mak , A Eee" ¢ 
b0fn Kal TU corepavwcas OUT OV: a 
TavTa vTéTasas VroKdTw TOV TOdeY avTOD. 


The LXX tr. ods not incorrectly by ayyéAous, since the elohim 
of the original probably included angels. This was the point of 
the quotation, for the author of Hebrews. The text of the 
quotation offers only a couple of items. (a@) 7 is changed into 
tis (LXX A) by C*¥ P 104. 917. 1288. 1319. 1891. 2127 vt boh, 
either in conformity to the preceding tis or owing to the feeling 
that the more common tis (in questions, ¢.g. 12’, Jn 12°*) suited 
the reference to Christ better (Bleek, Zimmer). (4) The quota- 
tion omits kal katéoTyoas avbrov eri Ta épya Tov Xe_pov cov before 
mwavta: it is inserted by 8 AC D* M P syr lat boh arm eth Euth. 
Theodt. Sedul. to complete the quotation. It is the one line in 
the sentence on which the writer does not comment ; probably 
he left it out as incompatible with 11° (€pya trav yeipov cov ciow 
ot ovpavot), although he frequently quotes more of an OT passage 
than is absolutely required for his particular purpose. 

In B:epaptipato 8é mod tis (v.°), even if the d¢ is adversative, 
it need not be expressed in English idiom. drapaprupeto ae in 
Greek inscriptions ‘‘ means primarily to address an assembly or a 
king” (Hicks, in Classical Review, i. 45). Here, the only place 
where it introduces an OT quotation, it = attest or affirm. Iov tis 
in such a formula is a literary mannerism familiar in Philo (De 
Ebriet. 14: etre yap mov ts), and vov later on (4*) recurs in a 
similar formula, as often in Philo. The 71s implies no modifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian theory of inspiration ; his words are God’s 
words (v.8). The psalm intends no contrast between jAdtTwcas 
xTA. and 8&9 . . . éotepdvwoasadtéy. ‘The proof that this wonder- 
ful being has been created in a position only slightly inferior to 
that of the divine host lies in the fact that he is crowned king 
of nature, invested with a divine authority over creation. The 
psalm is a panegyric on man, like Hamlet’s (‘What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable ! in action how like 
an angel!” etc.), but with a religious note of wonder and gratitude 
to God. Inapplying the psalm, however, our writer takes Bpaxv tu 


1 utuvioky means mindfulness shown in act, and émicxémry, as always in 
the NT, denotes personal care. 
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in the sense of “‘temporarily ” rather than “slightly,” and so has 
to make the “inferiority ” and ‘‘ exaltation ” two successive phases, 
in applying the description to the career of Jesus. He does not take 
this verse as part of a messianic ode; neither here nor elsewhere 
does he use the term “Son of Man.” He points out, first of 
all (v.8) that, as things are (viv 8€ od1w: ov tw=ov ws might be 
read, z.e. ‘in no wise,” and viv taken logically instead of temporally ; 
but this is less natural and pointed), the last words are still unful- 
filled ; ottw Spwpev att@ (7.e. man) Ta “‘mdvta” (Z.e. 7) oikoupevn 
7 peAXovea) StoTeTaypéeva. Human nature is not “crowned with 
glory and honour” at present. How can it be, when the terror 
of death and the devil (v.15) enslaves it? What is to be said, 
then? This, that although we do not see man triumphant, there 
is something that we do see: Bdétopev *Inoodv dealing triumph- 
antly with death on man’s behalf (v.°). The ’Incodv comes in 
with emphasis, as in 3! and 12%, at the end of a preliminary 
definition tév . . . jAaTTwpévov. 

It is less natural to take the messianic interpretation which 
involves the reference of air@ already to him. On this view, the 
writer frankly allows that the closing part of the prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. ‘‘ We do not yet see ra mdévta under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, for the world to come has not yet come; it has only been 
inaugurated by the sacrifice of Christ (1° kafapiopov Tov dpaptiov 
moiodpevos exabicer ev deEid THS peyadwovvys év dbWyXots). Though 
the Son is crowned (1° °) and enthroned (1!° xdov éx de&tav pov), 
his foes are still to be subdued (éws av 94 rods éxOpovs cov tromdéd.ov 
Tv ToOGV Gov), and we must be content to wait for our full cwrnpia 
(978) at his second coming; under the ovzw ép@mev xX. of experi- 
ence there is a deeper experience of faith.” The writer rather 
turns back in v.® to the language of v.7; this at least has been 
fulfilled. Jesus has been put lower than the angels and he has been 
crowned. Howand why? The writer answers the second ques- 
tion first. Or rather, in answering the second he suggests the 
answer to the first. At this point, and not till then, the messianic 
interpretation becomes quite natural and indeed inevitable. It 
is the earlier introduction of it which is unlikely. The application 
to the messiah of words like those quoted in v.® is forced, and 
“Hebrews” has no room for the notion of Christ as the ideal or 
representative Man, as is implied in the messianic interpretation 
of airé in v.§. That interpretation yields a true idea—the 
thought expressed, ¢.g., in T. E. Brown’s poem, ‘‘Sad! Sad !”— 

**One thing appears to me— 
The work is not complete ; 
One world I know, and see 
It is not at His feet— 
Not, not! Is this the sum?” 
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No, our author hastens to add, it is not the sum; our outlook is 
not one of mere pathos; we do see Jesus enthroned, with the 
full prospect of ultimate triumph. But the idea of the issues of 
Christ’s triumph being still incomplete is not true here. What 
is relevant, and what is alone relevant, is the decisive character of 
his sacrifice. The argument of v.®%, therefore, is that, however 
inapplicable to man the rhapsody of the psalm is, at present, the 
words of the psalm are true, notwithstanding. For we see the 
Jesus who was “put lower than the angels for a little while” to 
suffer death (8:4 16 wd Onpa. Tod Gavdrou must refer to the death of 
Jesus himself,! not to the general experience of death as the 
occasion for his incarnation), now ‘“‘crowned with glory and 
honour.” When 8a 16 rdéOnpa Tod Oavdrou is connected with what 
follows (84&y kal Tip eotepavwpévoy), it gives the reason for the 
exaltation, not the object of the incarnation (=«is To maoyew). 
But dud. . . Gavarov is elucidated ina moment by orws . . . Oavarov. 
V.° answers the question why Jesus was lowered and exalted—it 
was for the sake of mankind. In v.!° the writer proceeds to ex- 
plain how he was ‘‘lowered ”—it was by suffering that culminated 
in death. Then he recurs naturally to the ‘‘ why.” ‘The mixture 
of quotation and comment in v.® leaves the meaning open to some 
dubiety, although the drift is plain. ‘‘ But one Being referred to in 
the psalm (rév . . . HAaTTwpEvov) we do see—it is Jesus, and Jesus 
as nAatrtwpevov for the purpose of suffering death, and 8déy kat tiph 
éotepavwpevov. Why did he die? Why was he thus humiliated 
and honoured? For the sake of every man; his death was iép 
mavrtos, part of the divine purpose of redemption.” Thusémws... 
Qavdrou explains and expounds the idea of da 76 7rdéOnya (which 
consists in) tod Oavdrov, gathering up the full object and purpose 
of the experience which has just been predicated of Jesus. This 
implies a pause after éoredavwpévov, or, as Bleek suggests, the 
supplying of an idea like 6 éraGev before drrws krA., if yevonrat is to 
be taken, as it must be, as = “‘ he might taste.” Howa dus clause 
follows and elucidates dua «rA. may be seen in LA. Arist. 106 (dia 
rovs év Tals ayvelats ovTas, Orws pydevds Oryydvwow). 


As for v.84, Paul makes a similar comment (1 Co 15%”), but excludes God 
from the ta mdvra. The curiously explicit language here is intended to 
reiterate what is possibly hinted at in v.°, viz., that the next world has no 
room for the angelic control which characterizes the present. (The 7a mdvra 
includes even angels!) This belief was familiar to readers of the Greek 
bible, where Dt 32° voices a conception of guardian-angels over the non- 
Jewish nations which became current in some circles of the later Judaism. 
Non-Jewish Christians, like the readers of our epistle, would be likely to 
appreciate the point of an argument which dealt with this. Note that 
dvuréraxrov occurs in a Similar antithesis in Epictetus, ii. 10. 1, rav’rn Td 








1 But not, as the Greek fathers, etc., supposed, as if it was the fact of his 
death (and stay in the underworld) that lowered him (6:¢=on account of). 
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dda wroretaypéva, attinvy & ddovNevrov Kal dyuréraxrov. Our author’s 
language reads almost like a tacit repudiation of Philo’s remark on Gn 1% in 
de opificto Mundi (28), that God put man over all things with the exception 
of the heavenly beings—éca yap Ovnra év Tois Tpicl oTorxelors yq LddTL dépe 
mavra wbrératTev avT@, Ta KaT ovpavdy wmeteNduevos Gre Sevdrepas polpas 
émwihax OvTa. 


The closing clause of v.9 (é1ws xdpitt Be0d bmép mavtés yedon- 
tat Qavdrou), therefore, resumes and completes the idea of 61a 7d 
7éaOnua tod Pavarov. Each follows a phrase from the psalm ; 
but dmws . . . Pavdrov does not follow éeorehavwpévoy logically. 
The only possible method of thus taking d6rws xrA. would be 
by applying d0€7 Kat tyun éorepavwpévoy to Christ’s life prior to 
death, either (a) to his pre-incarnate existence, when “in the 
counsels of heaven” he was, as it were, ‘‘crowned for death” 
(so Rendall, who makes ye’oacGa Gavarov cover the ‘inward 
dying” of daily self-denial and suffering which led up to Calvary), 
or (4) to his incarnate life (so, e.g, Hofmann, Milligan, Bruce), as 
if his readiness to sacrifice himself already threw a halo round 
him, or (c) specifically to God’s recognition and approval of him 
at the baptism and transfiguration (Dods). But the use of d6éa 
in v.!® tells against such theories; it is from another angle 
altogether that Jesus is said in 2 P 117 to have received tipjv Kai 
dofav from God at the transfiguration. The most natural inter- 
pretation, therefore, is to regard ddé) . . . éorehavwpévov as 
almost parenthetical, rounding off the quotation from the psalm. 
It is unnecessary to fall back on such suggestions as (i) to assume 
a break in the text after éoredavwpevov, some words lost which led 
up to é7ws . . . Gavarov (Windisch), or (ii) to translate dmws by 
“how,” as in Lk 24”, ze. ““we see how Jesus tasted death” (so 
Blass, boldly reading éye’caro), or by ‘‘after that” or ‘‘ when” 
(Moses Stuart), as in Soph. Oed. Co/. 1638 (where, however, it 
takes the indicative as usual), etc. 


In brép ravrés, mavrds was at an early stage taken as neuter, practi- 
cally=the universe. This was a popular idea in Egyptian Christianity. 
“* You know,” says the risen Christ to his disciples, in a Bohairic narrative 
of the death of Joseph (Zexts and Studies, iv. 2. 130), ‘‘that many times 
now I have told you that I must needs be crucified and taste death for the 
universe.”” The interpretation occurs first in Origen, who (2 Joan. i. 35) 
writes: ‘‘He is a ‘great highpriest’ [referring to Heb 4], having offered 
himself up in sacrifice once (&aé) not for human beings alone, but for the 
rest of rational creatures as well (dA\G kal vrép Tov NoLTHY NoyikGv). *£ For 
without God he tasted death for everyone’ (xwpls yap Oeot brép mavros 
éyevoaro Oavdrov). In some copies of the epistle to the Hebrews this passage 
runs: ‘for by the grace of God’ (xdpirt yap Oeot). Well, if ‘without God 
he tasted death for everyone,’ he did not die simply for human beings, 
but for the rest of rational creatures as well; and if ‘ by the grace of God he 
tasted the death for everyone,’ / he died for all except for God (xwpls @¢00)— 
for ‘ by the grace of God he tasted death for everyone.’ It would indeed be 


1 Reading rod before bzrép. 
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preposterous (drozov) to say that he tasted death for human sins and not also 
for any other being besides man who has fallen into sin—e.g. for the stars. 
Even the stars are by no means pure before God, as we read in the book of 
Job: ‘The stars are not pure before him,’ unless this is said hyperbolically. 
For this reason he is a ‘great highpriest,’ because he restores (droxadiornot) 
all things to his Father’s kingdom, ordering it so that what is lacking in any 
part of creation is completed for the fulness of the Father’s glory (apds 7d 
xwphoa ddEav warpixjv).” The Greek fathers adhered steadily to this inter- 
pretation of mavrés as equivalent to the entire universe, including especially 
angels. But the neuter is always expressed in ‘‘ Hebrews” by the plural, with 
or without the article, and, as v.!® shows, the entire interest is in human 
beings. 

piel after varép mavrés has also been misinterpreted. Tevew in LXX, 
as a rendering of oy», takes either genitive (1 S 1474, cp. 2 Mac 6”) or ac- 
cusative (I S 14%, Job 34%), but yever@ac Oavdrov never occurs; it is the 
counterpart of the rabbinic phrase An’> oy, and elsewhere in the NT 
(Mk 9!=Mt 16%=Lk 9%, Jn 8) is used not of Jesus but of men. It 
means to experience (=ldet Odvarov, 11°). Here it is a bitter experience, 
not a rapid sip, as if Jesus simply ‘‘ tasted” death (Chrysostom, Theophyl., 
Oecumenius: o¥ yap évéuewev TQ Oavdrw adda pdvov avrov Tpbrov Twa 
dreyevoato) quickly, or merely sipped it like a doctor sipping a drug to en- 
courage a patient. The truer comment would be: ‘‘ When I think of our 
Lord as tasting death it seems to me as if He alone ever truly tasted death ” 
(M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe ature of the Atonement, p. 259); yevdonrat does 
not echo Bpaxv tt, as though all that Jesus experienced of death was slight or 
short. 


The hardest knot of the hard passage lies in ydpite Oeov. In 
the second century two forms of the text were current, ywpic 
@eoy and xapiti Ge0y. This is plain from Origen’s comment 
(see above); he himself is unwilling to rule out the latter 
reading, but prefers the former, which he apparently found to be 
the ordinary text. Theodoret assumed it to be original, as 
Ambrose did in the West. Jerome knew both (on Gal 31), 
and the eighth century Anastasius Abbas read ywpis (“absque 
deo: sola enim divina natura non egebat”), z.e., in the sense 
already suggested by Fulgentius and Vigilius, that Christ’s divine 
nature did not die. On the other hand, writers like Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom never mention any other reading 
than xépirr. Of all the supporters of xwpis, the most emphatic 
is Theodore of Mopsuestia, who protests that it is most absurd 
(yeAoudrarov) to substitute xdpire God for xwpis Geod, arguing from 
passages like 1 Co 151° and Eph 28% that Paul’s custom is not 
to use the former phrase dmA@s, dAAG ravtws ard Twos aKxoAovbias 
Aoyov. The reading suited the Nestorian view of the person of 
Christ, and probably the fact of its popularity among the 
Nestorians tended to compromise ywpis in the eyes of the later 
church ; it survives only in M 424**, though there is a trace of 
it (a Nestorian gloss?) in three codices of the Peshitto. But 
Oecumenius and Theophylact are wrong in holding that it 
originated among the Nestorians. This is dogmatic prejudice: 
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xwpis was read in good manuscripts, if not in the best, by 
Origen’s time, and the problem is to determine whether it or 
xapite was original. ‘The one may be a transcriptional error for 
the other. In this case, the textual canon ‘potior lectio 
difficillima ” would favour xwpis. But the canon does not apply 
rigidly to every such case, and the final decision depends upon 
the internal probabilities. Long associations render it difficult 
for a modern to do justice to ywpis Oeov. Yet xwpis is elsewhere 
used by our author in a remarkable way, eg. in 978 ywpis 
dpaptias 6pOyjoerar, and the question is whether yxwpis Geov here 
cannot be understood in an apt, although daring, sense. It 
may be (i) ‘forsaken by God,” an allusion to the ‘dereliction ” 
of Mk 15°4 (B. Weiss, Zimmer), though this would rather be put 
as arep Oeov. (ii) “Apart from his divinity” (see above), Ze. 
when Christ died, his divine nature survived. But this would 
require a term like trys Oedrytos. (iii) Taken with zavros, ‘die 
for everyone (everything ?) except God” (Origen’s view, adopted 
recently by moderns like Ewald and Ebrard). Of these (1) and 
(iii) are alone tenable. Even if (iii) be rejected, it furnishes 
a clue to the problem of the origin of the reading. Thus 
Bengel and others modify it by taking iwép wavrds=to master 
everything, xwpis Geov being added to explain that “everything” 
does not include God. It is possible, of course, that in the 
Latin rendering (ut gratia Dei pro omnibus gustaret mortem) 
gratia is an original nominative, not an ablative, and repre- 
sents xdpis (Christ=the Grace of God),! which came to be 
altered into ywpis and yxdpitr. But, if ywpis Geod is regarded as 
secondary, its origin probably lies in the dogmatic scruple of 
some primitive scribe who wrote the words on the margin as 
a gloss upon zrayrds, or even on the margin of v.® opposite ovdev 
apynKkev att avuTotaxtov, whence it slipped lower down into the 
text. Upon the whole, it seems fairest to assume that at some 
very early stage there must have been a corruption of the text, 
which cannot be explained upon the available data. But at 
any rate xdpiti fits in well with ézpere, which immediately 
follows, and this is one point in its favour. It was xdputi Geod 
that Jesus died for everyone, and this was consonant with God’s 
character (émpere. yap aired, 2.¢. Oo). The nearest Latin 
equivalent for apérov, as Cicero (de Officiis, i. 26) said, was 
*‘decorum ” (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori), and in this 
high sense the divine ydpis (41°), shown in the wide range and 
object of the death of Jesus, comes out in the process and 
method. 

~ 11t was so taken by some Latin fathers like Primasius and by later 


theologians of the Western church like Thomas of Aquinum and Sedulius 
Scotus, who depended on the Vulgate version. 
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The writer now explains (vv.!!8) why Jesus had to suffer 
and to die. Only thus could he save his brother men who lay 
(whether by nature or as a punishment, we are not told) under 
the tyranny of death. To die for everyone meant that Jesus had 
to enter human life and identify himself with men; suffering is 
the badge and lot of the race, and a Saviour must be a sufferer, 
if he is to carry out God’s saving purpose. The sufferings of 
Jesus were neither an arbitrary nor a degrading experience, but 
natural, in view of what he was to God and men alike. For the 
first time, the conception of suffering occurs, and the situation 
which gave rise to the author’s handling of the subject arose out 
of what he felt to be his readers’ attitude. ‘‘ We are suffering 
hardships on account of our religion.” But so did Jesus, the 
writer replies. ‘‘ Well, but was it necessary for him any more 
than for us? And if so, how does that consideration help us in 
our plight?” To this there is a twofold answer. (a) Suffering 
made Jesus a real Saviour; it enabled him to offer his perfect 
sacrifice, on which fellowship with God depends. (6) He suffered 
not only for you but like you, undergoing the same temptations 
to faith and loyalty as you have to meet. The threefold 
inference is: (i) do not give way, but realize all you have 
in his sacrifice, and what a perfect help and sympathy you 
can enjoy. (ii) Remember, this is a warning as well as an 
encouragement; it will be a fearful thing to disparage a 
religious tie of such privilege. (iii) Also, let his example 
nerve you. 


10 Jn bringing many sons to glory, tt was befitting that He for whom and 
by whom the uncverse exists, should perfect the Pioneer of their salvation by 
suffering (dia mabyudrwr, echoing dia 7d wd6nua Tov Oavdrov). For 
sanctifier and sanctified have all one origin (é& évos, sc. yyevods: neuter as Ac 
175), That ts why he (6 ayidgwv) zs not ashamed to call them brothers, 
12 saying, 

“*7 will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 
tn the midst of the church I will sing of thee” ; 
3 and again, 
**T will put my trust in him” ; 

and again, 

** Here am I and the children God has given me.” 

14 Since the children then (obv, resuming the thought of v.*) share blood 
and flesh,’ he himself participated in their nature,” so that by dying he might 
crush him who wields the power of death (that ts to say, the devil), © and 
release from thraldom those who lay under a life-long fear of death. © (For 
of course tt ts not angels that “* he succours,” it ts ‘‘the offspring of Abra- 
ham”). \" He had to resemble hts brothers in every respect, in order to prove 
a merciful and fatthful high priest tn things divine, to expiate the sins of the 


 aiwaros kal capxos (Eph 61) is altered into the more conventional capxés 
kai aiwaros by, e.g., K L f vg syr pesh eth boh Theodoret, Aug. Jerome. 

2 atrav, 2.e. alwaros kal capxds, not ma@nudrwr, which is wrongly added 
by D* d syr?*! Eus. Jerome, Theodoret. 
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People. ® It is as he suffered by his temptations that he is able to help the 
tempted. 


It is remarkable (cp. Introd. p. xvi) that the writer does not 
connect the sufferings of Jesus with OT prophecy, either gener- 
ally (as, e.g., Lk 247° odxi ratra eet! rafety tov Xpiotdv KrtA.), Or 
with a specific reference to Is 53. He explains them on the 
ground of moral congruity. Here they are viewed from God’s 
standpoint, as in 12? from that of Jesus himself. God’s purpose 
of grace made it befitting and indeed inevitable that Jesus 
should suffer and die in fulfilling his function as a Saviour 
(v.10); then (vv.4+) it is shown how he made common cause 
with those whom he was to rescue. 

"Enpetev yap «TX. (v.1°), Ipérev or mpérov, in the sense of 
“seemly,” is not applied to God in the LXX, but is not un- 
common in later Greek, e.g. Lucian’s Prometheus, 8 (ovre Oeots 
mpérov ovte GAAws Baorrixdv), and the de ALundo, 3974, 398a (6 Kat 
mpéemov éott Kat Ged pddtota dapyolov—of a theory about the 
universe, however). The writer was familiar with it in Philo, 
who has several things to say about what it behoved God to do,? 
though never this thing; Philo has the phrase, not the idea. 
According to Aristotle (2Vic, Ethics, iv. 2. 2, 76 mpérov 8) mpds 
airév, kat év @ kal wept 6), what is “befitting” relates to the 
person himself, to the particular occasion, and to the object. 
Here, we might say, the idea is that it would not have done for 
God to save men by a method which stopped short of suffering 
and actual death. ‘‘ Quand il est question des actes de Dieu, 
ce qui est convenable est toujours nécessatre au point de vue 
métaphysique” (Reuss). In the description of God (for até 
cannot be applied to Jesus in any natural sense) 8v ov Ta mdvtTa 
Kat ov o§ TO tdévta, the writer differs sharply from Philo, The 
Alexandrian Jew objects to Eve (Gn 4!) and Joseph (Gn 4o!8) 
using the phrase 1a tod Oeod (Cherudim, 35), on the ground that 
it makes God merely instrumental; whereas, 6 Ges airtov, ovK 
dpyavov. On the contrary, we call God the creative cause 
(airvov) of the universe, dpyavov dé Adyov Geod dv ob KatecKevac On. 
He then quotes Ex 14 to prove, by the use of zapa, that 
od 81a 3 Tod Geod GAAG Tap aiTod ws airiov To cwlecOa. But our 
author has no such scruples about dua, any more than Aeschylus 
had (Agamemnon, 1486, dat Avs ravaitiov ravepyéra). Like 
Paul (Ro 11°°) he can say 6 ob ra mavta of God, adding, for 
the sake of paronomasia, 6’ 6v to cover what Paul meant by 
e€ adrod Kal eis aitov. Or rather, starting with 6c ov ra wavra he 


1 The &derdev of v.?" is not the same as this dec. 

2 Thus: mpérec To Jew purevew kal olkodopuety év ux Tas dperds (Leg. 
alleg. i. 15). 

3 When he does use did (de opzficto, 24) it is bv abrod pévov, of creation, 
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prefers another dia with a genitive, for the sake of assonance, 
to the more usual equivalent é€ ot or td’ ot. To preserve the 
assonance, Zimmer proposes to render: ‘‘um dessentwillen das 
All, und durch dessen Willen das All.” 


The ultimate origin of the phrase probably lies in the mystery-cults ; 
Aristides (Eis rév Zdparw, 51: ed. Dindorf, i. p. 87), in an invocation of 
Serapis, writes to this effect, mdvra yap mavraxod dia god Te Kal did oe iyuiv 
ylyverat. But Greek thought in Stoicism had long ago played upon the use 
of dud in this connexion. Possibly 6cé with the accusative was the primitive 
and regular expression, as Norden contends.' We call Zeus ‘‘ Zfjva cat Ala” 
ws av ef Névyounev OU bv (Gmev, says the author of de Mundo (401a), like the 
older Stoics (see Arnim’s Stozcorum veterum Fragmenta, ii. pp. 305, 312), 
and 6idé with the accusative might have the same causal sense here,? 2.4. 
‘¢ through,” in which case the two phrases 6¢ 8v and 6’ of would practically 
be a poetical reduplication of the same idea, or at least=‘‘ by whom and 
through whom.” But the dominant, though not exclusive, idea of 6’ év here 
is final, ‘‘ for whom”; the end of the universe, of all history and creation, 
lies with Him by whom it came into being and exists ; He who redeems is 
He who has all creation at His command and under His control. 


The point in adding 8’ ov . . . ra rdvra to attra is that the 
sufferings and death of Jesus are not accidental; they form part 
of the eternal world-purpose of God. Philo had explained that 
Moses was called up to Mount Sinai on the seventh day, because 
God wished to make the choice of Israel parallel to the creation 
of the world (Quaest. in Exod. 241 Bovdopevos eride’Eat ott adros 
Kal Tov Kdopov eOnpLovpynoe Kal TO yévos etAeTo. “H de avaKAnois 
Tov mpopyrou SevTepa yéveris éoTL THS TpoTépas aueivwv). But our 
author goes deeper; redemption, he reiterates (for this had 
been hinted at in 114), is not outside the order of creation. The 
distinction between the redeeming grace of God and the created 
universe was drawn afterwards by gnosticism. There is no 
conscious repudiation of such a view here, only a definite asser- 
tion that behind the redeeming purpose lay the full force of God 
the creator, that God’s providence included the mysterious 
sufferings of Jesus His Son, and that these were in line with 
His will. 

In aoddods utiods the zoAAoé is in antithesis to the one and 
only dpxnyss, as in Ro 8°, Mk 1474. For the first time the 
writer calls Christians God’s sons. His confidence towards the 
Father is in sharp contrast to Philo’s touch of hesitation in De 
Confus. Ling. 28 (kav pndérw pwévtor tuyxavyn tis aEwoxpews dv vids 
Oeod mpocayopeverOar . . . Kai yap ei pytw ixavot Oeod atdes 
vouilerOar yeydvamev). “Ayaydvta is devoid of any reference to 

1 Agnostos Theos, 347 f. (‘Das ist die applikation der logisch-gramma- 
tischen Theorie tiber den Kasus, der in altester Terminologie, 4 kar’ airlav 
mr@os, heisst, auf die Physik: die Welt ist das Objekt der durch die héchste 
airla ausgeiibten Tatigkeit ”). 


2 As in Apoc. 4! and Zpzst. Ardsteas, 16: S80 dv fworootvrat Ta wavTa 
kal ylverae (quoting Zijva cat Ala). 
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past time. ‘The aorist participle is used adverbially, as often, to 
denote ‘‘an action evidently in a general way coincident in time 
with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. The 
choice of the aorist participle rather than the present in such 
cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, not as in 
progress, but as a simple event or fact” (Burton, JZoods and 
Tenses, 149). It is accusative instead of dative, agreeing with 
an implied atrov instead of airo, by a common Greek assimila- 
tion }(cp. veg. Ac 11!? ‘1524 221” (2°27), The accusative and 
infinitive construction prompted dyaydovra instead of dyayovre. 
Had dayaydvra been intended to qualify dpynydv, toAAovs would 
have been preceded by tov. The thought is: thus do men 
attain the d0ga which had been their destiny (v.”), but only 
through a Jesus who had won it for them by suffering. 


The mistaken idea that dyayévra must refer to some action previous to 
Te\et@oat, which gave rise to the Latin rendering ‘‘ qui adduxerat” (vg) or 
‘*multis filiis adductis” (vt), is responsible for the ingenious suggestion of 
Zimmer that 66a denotes an intermediate state of bliss, where the dixaoe of 
the older age await the full inheritance of the messianic bliss. It is possible 
(see below on 11“ 127%) to reconstruct such an idea in the mind of the writer, 
but not to introduce it here. 


The general idea in dpynydv is that of originator or personal 
source; tovréott, Tov aitvov THS GwtTypias (Chrysostom). It is 
doubtful how far the writer was determined, in choosing the 
term, by its varied associations, but the context, like that of 122, 
suggests that the “‘ pioneer” meaning was present to his mind; 
Jesus was dpynyds Tis cwrnptas adtay in the sense that he led the 
way, broke open the road for those who followed him. This 
meaning, common in the LXX, recurs in Ac 5%! (dpynyov Kal 
cwrTynpa), and suits dyaydvra better than the alternative sense of 
the head or progenitor—as of a Greek clan or colony. In this 
sense d&pxyyos 1s applied to heroes, and is even a divine title of 
Apollo as the head of the Seleucidae (OGJ/S. 21218, 2196), as 
well as a term for the founder (=conditor) or head of a philo- 
sophical school (Athenaeus, xiii. 563 E, rov dpxnyov tudy ris 
codias Zyvova) But the other rendering is more relevant. 
Compare the confession (in the Acts of Maximilianus) of the 
soldier who was put to death in 295 A.D. (Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, 
pp. 340f.): “‘huic omnes Christiani servimus, hunc sequimur 
vitae principem, salutis auctorem.” The sufferings of Jesus as 
apxnyos swtyptas had, of course, a specific value in the eyes of 
the writer. He did not die simply in order to show mortals how 
to die; he experienced death irép wavrds, and by this unique 
suffering made it possible for “‘many sons” of God to enter the 
bliss which he had first won for them. Hence, to “ perfect” 
(reAcGoa) the dpxnyds owtnpias is to make him adequate, 
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completely effective. What this involved for him we are not yet 
told; later on (5° 728) the writer touches the relation between 
the perfect ability of Christ and his ethical development through 
suffering (see below, v.!*), but meantime he uses this general 
term. God had to “perfect” Jesus by means of suffering, that 
he might be equal to his task as dpxnyds or dpxtepeds (v.17); the 
addition of atrav to cwrypias implies (see 77°) that he himself 
had not to be saved from sin as they had. The underlying idea 
of the whole sentence is that by thus “ perfecting” Jesus through 
suffering, God carries out his purpose of bringing “‘ many sons” 
to bliss. 

The verb had already acquired a tragic significance in connexion with 
martyrdom ; in 4 Mac 7” (dv micrh Oavdrouv ofpayis éredelwoev) it is used of 
Eleazar’s heroic death, and this reappeared in the Christian vocabulary, as, 
é.2., in the title of the Passzo S. Perpetuae (uapriprov rhs aylas Ileprerovas cat 
Tov ov airy TedewlévTwy év ’Adpuxy). But, although Philo had popu- 
larized the idea of reXeuradvy=reNeicAa, this is not present to our writer’s 
mind ; he is thinking of God’s purpose to realize a complete experience of 


forgiveness and fellowship (owrypia) through the Son, and this includes and 
involves (as we shall see) a process of moral development for the Son. 


The writer now (v.!") works out the idea suggested by oAXods 
utovs. Since Jesus and Christians have the same spiritual origin, 
since they too in their own way are “‘sons” of God, he is proud 
to call them brothers and to share their lot (vv.4!%), The 
leader and his company are a unit, members of the one family of 
God. It is implied, though the writer does not explain the 
matter further, that Christ’s common tie with mankind goes back 
to the pre-incarnate period; there was a close bond between 
them, even before he was born into the world; indeed the in- 
carnation was the consequence of this solidarity or vital tie (éé 
évos, cp. Pindar, JVem. vi. 1, €v dvdpav, év Gedv yévos). ‘O dyrdLov 
and ot dytaf{épnevor are participles used as substantives, devoid of 
reference to time. Here, as at 131%, Jesus is assigned the divine 
prerogative of dyidlew (cp. Ezk 20! eya kipios 6 dytalwv atrovs, 
2 Mac 15, etc.), ze. of making God’s People His very own, by 
bringing them into vital relationship with Himself. It is another 
sacerdotal metaphor; the thought of 13 (kafapiopov Tay dpapridy 
mo.nodpevos) is touched again, but the full meaning of dyvaew is 
not developed till 9!*£, where we see that to be “sanctified ” is 
to be brought into the presence of God through the self-sacrifice 
of Christ; in other words, dyialeoOar = rpooepyerOau or éyyilev 
7S Oecd, as in Nu 16° where the dyou are those whom God 
TpOTNyaAyEeTO TPOS EAUTOV. 

According to (Akiba?) Mechilta, 714 (on Ex 20"), God said to the angels 
at Sinai, ‘‘Go down and help your brothers” (O}°m8"n¥ 3y"D) 379); yet it 
was not merely the angels, but God himself, who helped them (the proof-text 
being Ca 2°!). 
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Av iv aittav—a phrase only used elsewhere in the NT by the 
author of the Pastoral epistles—otx ématoydvetat KTA. "Emrauoyxu- 
veoOat implies that he was of higher rank, being somehow vids Oeod 
as they were not. The verb only occurs three times in LXX, twice 
of human shame (Ps 119°, Is 1°), and once perhaps of God 
(=n) in Job 34! In Zesz. Jos. 2° it is used passively (od yap 
ws dvOpwros éraioxvvetat 6 Geds). In the gospels, besides Mk 334% 
and Mt 25%, there are slight traditions of the risen Jesus calling 
the disciples his &8eXpot (Mt 281°, Jn 201”); but the writer either 
did not know of them or preferred, as usual, to lead biblical 
proofs. He quotes three passages (vv.!-}9), the first from the 
22nd psalm (v.?°) taken as a messianic cry, the only change 
made in the LXX text being the alteration of duyyjoopae into 
admayyeA@ (a synonym, see Ps 55'8). The Son associates himself 
with his ddeAdoé in the praise of God offered by their community 
(a thought which is echoed in 12% 131°), 

According to Justin Martyr (D7za/. 106), Ps 227% 3 foretells how the risen 
Jesus stood év péow T&v ddeXPHv avTov, Tay amocTédAwy . . . Kal per a’ror 
Oudyor tuvnoe Tov Oedv, ws Kal év Tols drrouynuovetuacw Tov drocré\wr 
dnAodrar yeyevnuévov, and in the Acta Joannzs (11) Jesus, before going out to 
Gethsemane, says, Let us sing a hymn to the Father (év pécw 5é adbros yevd- 
pevos). The couplet is quoted here for the sake of the first line; the second 
fills it out. Our author only uses éxxAyota (127) of the heavenly host, never 
in its ordinary sense of the ‘‘ church.” 

The second quotation (v.!%") is from Is 8!” €copat metobds 
(a periphrastic future) éw aéré, but the writer prefixes éyw to 
éoouwat for emphasis. The insertion of épet by the LXX at the 
beginning of Is 8!” helped to suggest that the words were not 
spoken by the prophet himself. The fact that Jesus required to 
put faith in God proves that he was a human being like ourselves 
(see 12). 

In Philo trustful hope towards God is the essential mark of humanity ; 
e.g. guod det. pot. 38 (on Gn 4°), rot dé kara Mwvojy dvOpwrov diddeois pu iis 
éml Tov dvTws dvTa Hedy EAmifovonNs. 

The third quotation (v.!°) is from the words which immedi- 
ately follow in Is 8!8, where the LXX breaks the Hebrew 
sentence into two, the first of which is quoted for his own 
purposes by the writer. The maSia are God’s children, the 
fellow viot of Christ. It is too subtle to treat, with Zimmer, the 
three quotations as (a) a resolve to proclaim God, as a man to 
men; (4) a resolve to trust God amid the sufferings incurred in 
his mission, and (c) an anticipation of the reward of that mission. 
On the other hand, to omit the second kati wadw as a scribal 
gloss (Bentley) would certainly improve the sense and avoid the 
necessity of splitting up an Isaianic quotation into two, the first 
of which is not strictly apposite. But xat mwadw is similarly 1 

1 It is a literary device of Philo in making quotations (cp. guzs rer. div. 1), 
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used in 10*? ; it is more easy to understand why such words should 
be omitted than inserted ; and the deliberate addition of éy# in 
the first points ‘to an intentional use of the sentence as indirectly 
a confession of fellow-feeling with men on the part of the Son. 

The same words of the 22nd psalm are played upon by the Od. Sol 31%: 
‘‘and he (z.e. messiah or Truth) lifted up his voice to the most High, and 
offered to Him the sons that were with him (or, in his hands).” 

In v.14 kexowdvykev (here alone in the NT) takes the classical 
genitive, as in the LXX. An apt classical parallel occurs in the 
military writer Polyaenus (S¢ra¢eg. ii. 11. 1), where Chabrias tells 
his troops to think of their foes merely as dvOpdmos aia Kat 
gapka €xovol, Kal THS aiTns Pivoews Huiy Kexowwvykoow. The 
following phrase mapamdynotws ( = “similarly,” z.e. almost “equally” 
or “also,” as, eg.,in Maxim. Tyr. vii. 2, cai éoriv kai 6 dpxwov 
TOAEWS [EpOs, Kal ol GpxXouevor TapaTAyaiws) petéoxey . . wa KTA. 
answers to the thought of #Aatrwpévov . . . dia 7d wabypa KTXr. 
above. The verb is simply a synonym for kowwveiy; in the 
papyri and the inscriptions jeréyev is rather more common, but 
there is no distinction of meaning between the two. 

This idea (iva xr.) of crushing the devil as the wielder of 
death is not worked out by the writer. He alludes to it in passing 
as a belief current in his circle, and it must have had some 
context in his mind; but what this scheme of thought was, we 
can only guess. Evidently the devil was regarded as having a 
hold upon men somehow, a claim and control which meant 
death for them. One clue to the meaning is to be found in the 
religious ideas popularized by the Wisdom of Solomon, in which 
it is pretty clear that man was regarded as originally immortal 
(118: 14), that death did not form part of God’s scheme at the 
beginning, and that the devil was responsible for the introduction 
of death into the world (27324); those who side with the devil 
encounter death (zepaovow dé adrov of THs éxeivou pepidos dvres), 
which they bring upon themselves as a result of their sins. 
Robertson Smith (£xfosztor?, 1. pp. 76 f.) suggests another ex- 
planation, viz., that Jesus removes the fear of death by acting as 
our Highpriest, since (cp. Nu 18°) the OT priests were respon- 
sible for averting death from the people, ‘“‘the fear of death” 
being ‘“‘specially connected with the approach of an impure 
worshipper before God.” This certainly paves the way for v.!’, 
but it does not explain the allusion to the devil, for the illustra- 
tion of Zech 3°" is too remote. 

Corroborations of this idea are to be found in more quarters than one. (a) 
There is the rabbinic notion that the angel of death has the power of inflicting 
death, according to Pes. Kahana, 32. 1894; Mechilta, 72a on Ex 20” (where 
Ps 82° is applied to Israel at Sinai, since obedience to the Torah would have 


exempted them from the power of the angel of death), the angel of death 
being identified with the devil. (4) There is also the apocalyptic hope that 


| 
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messiah at the end would crush the power of the devil, a hope expressed 
in the second-century conclusion (Freer- Codex) to Mark, where the risen 
Christ declares that ‘‘ the limit (or term, 6 pos) of years for Satan’s power has 
now expired.” (c) Possibly the author ‘assumed and expanded Paul’s view of 
death as the divine punishment for sin executed by the devil, and of Christ’s 
death as a satisfaction which, by removing this curse of the law, did away 
with the devil’s hold on sinful mortals. Theodoret’s explanation (D7a/. iii.) is 
that the sinlessness of Christ’s human nature freed human nature from sin, 
which the devil had employed to enslave men: ére.d%) yap Tiuwpla Tov dpap- 
THkKOTwWY 6 Odvaros Fv, Td Oé oHua TO Kupiaxdv ov« éxov auaprias Kndjida 5 apa 
Tov Oeiov vouov 6 Odvaros ddikws é&jpracev, dvéornoe méev TpATov Td Tapavduws 
Katacxebév’ éreira dé Kal Tots évdixws Kaberpyuévoars bréoxeTo Thy drahdayHy. 


The force of the paradox in 8d tod @avdtou (to which the 
Armenian version needlessly adds airod) is explained by 
Chrysostom: dv’ ob éxparnoev 6 dudBoros, did rovTov HrTHOn. As 
the essence of owrypia is life, its negative aspect naturally 
involves emancipation from death. “Eyxew 7d Kpdros tot bavarou 
means to wield the power of death, z.e. to have control of death. 
éxetv TO Kparos with the genitive in Greek denoting lordship in 
a certain sphere, e.g. Eurip. -Hedena, 68 (ris ravd’ épupvdv dwopatov 
€xet Kpatos;). “Amadhddéy goes with dovAcias (as in Joseph. Anz. 
13. 13 (363), THS tro Tots eyOpots adrodts SovAcias . . . azad- 
Adrrewv, etc.), which is thrown to the end of the sentence for 
emphasis, after door . . . Hoav which qualifies rovrous. "Evoxou 
is a passive adjective, equivalent to évexopuevor, ‘bound by” (as 
in Demosthenes, 1229), and goes with $68 @avarov, which is 
not a causal dative. “Ooo. in Hellenistic Greek is no more than 
the ordinary relative of. Awd mavtds tod Civ, not simply in old 
age, as Musonius (ed. Hense, xvii.) thinks: kai 76 ye d0AwTarov 
movodvv tov Biov Tois yépovtw avto éativ, 6 Tov Oavdarov dBos. 
Aristeas (130, 141, 168) uses dv’ oAov Tod Cnv, but dua ravrds Tod 


Gv is an unparalleled (in NT Greek) instance of an attribute in 


the same case being added to the infinitive with a preposition. 
There is a classical parallel in the Platonic 81a zavrés Tod efvae 
(Parmenides, 152); but ro jv had already come to be 
equivalent to 6 Bios. 

The enslaving power of fear in general is described by 
Xenophon in the Cyvopaedia, ili. 1. 23 f.: ote ovv te paddov 
KaTaoovAova0at avOpamrouvs Tov ioxvpov PoBov; . . . ovTw TavTwV 
tov devav 6 PoBos padiora KatarAnTre Tas Wuxds. Here it is the 
fear of death, or rather of what comes after death, which is 
described. The Greek protest against the fear of death (cp. 
Epict. iii, 36. 28), as unworthy of the wise and good, is echoed 
by Philo (quod omnis Provus liber, 3, €mawwetrat mapa Tow 6 
T piper pov EKELVO Touoas” ‘ris ote SovAos, TOU Oaveiv appovtis ob OY ; 
as para ouvidwv Td akdAovdov. “YrédaBe yap, ote ovdey ovTw 
Sovrodobar wépuxe Sidvorav, ds TO emi Oavdtw déos, Evexa TOU pds 
To fyv iwepov). But the fear persisted, as we see from writers 
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like Seneca (‘‘ optanda mors est sine metu mortis mori,” Zvoades, 
869) and Cicero; the latter deals with the fear of death in De 
Finibus, v. 11, as an almost universal emotion (“‘fere sic affici- 
untur omnes”). Lucretius as a rationalist had denounced it 
magnificently in the De Rerum Natura, which “is from end to 
end a passionate argument against the fear of death and the 
superstition of which it was the basis. The fear which he 
combated was not the fear of annihilation, but one with which 
the writer of this Epistle could sympathize, the fear of what 
might come after death; ‘aeternas quoniam poenas in morte 
timendum est’ (i. 111)” (Wickham). The fear of death as death 
(cp. Harnack’s History of Dogma, iii. 180) has been felt even 
by strong Christians like Dr. Johnson. But our author has 
more in view. Seneca’s epistles, for example, are thickly strewn 
with counsels against the fear of death; he remonstrates with 
Lucilius on the absurdity of it, discusses the legitimacy of 
suicide, if things come to the worst, points out that children and 
lunatics have no such fear (Z/. xxxvi. 12), and anticipates most 
of the modern arguments against this terror. Nevertheless, he 
admits that it controls human life to a remarkable extent, even 
though it is the thought of death, not death itself, that we dread 
(Zp. xxx. 17); he confesses that if you take anyone, young, 
middle-aged, or elderly, ‘‘you will find them equally afraid of 
death” (xxii. 14). And his deepest consolation is that death 
cannot be a very serious evil, because it is the last evil of all 
(‘quod extremum est,” Z/. iv. 3). Now the author of Ipods 
“EBpaiovs sees more beyond death than Seneca. “ After death, 
the judgment.” The terror which he notes in men is inspired by 
the fact that death is not the final crisis (9?’). ‘‘ Ultra (¢.e. post 
mortem) neque curae neque gaudio locum esse,” said Sallust. 
It was because a primitive Christian did see something “ ultra 
mortem,” that he was in fear, till his hope reassured him (98). 

It is noteworthy that here (vv.!* 1°) and elsewhere our author, not un- 
like the other d.ddc0xaXos who wrote the epistle of James, ignores entirely the 


idea of the devil as the source of temptation ; he does not even imply the 
conception of the devil, as 1 Peter does, as the instigator of persecution. 


In one of his terse parentheses the writer now (v.!°) adds, 
ob yap Symou dyyéAwy émuapBdverar. Anzov is the classical term 
for ‘it need hardly be said” or ‘‘ of course,” and émiAapPavec Oat 
means “to succour” (Sir 441 7 copia viois éavtH aviwoev, Kal 
éridapPaverar tov Cnrovvrwy avryv). If it meant “seize” or 
“grip,” Gdvaros (ze. either death, or the angel of death, cp. v.14) 
might be taken as the nominative, the verse being still a 
parenthesis. This idea, favoured by some moderns, seems to- 
lie behind the Syriac version (cp. A. Bonus, Lxposttory Times, 
XXXill. pp. 234-236); but éwiAauBaveoGar here corresponds to 
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BonPioat in v.18, and is used in the same good sense as in the 
other quotation in 8% The words d\d\a oméppatos “ABpadp 
emdapBdverat may be a reminiscence of Is 41% % where God 
reassures Israel: omépya “ABpadp ... ot avreAkaBopnv. The 
archaic phrase was perhaps chosen, instead of a term like 
avOpwrwv,! on account of Abraham’s position as the father of the 
faithful (see 11%). Paul had already claimed it as a title for 
all Christians, irrespective of their birth: ov« é “Iovdatos ovdé 
"EAAnv . . . ef O€ tyets Xprorod, dpa tov “ABpady oméppa éoré 
(Gal 378 2), and our author likes these archaic, biblical peri- 
phrases. He repeats émiAapBaverar after “APpacu to make a 
rhetorical antistrophe (see Introd. p. Ivii). 

It is a warning against the habit of taking the Greek fathers as absolute 
authorities for the Greek of IIpds ‘EBpalous, that they never suspected the real 
sense of ériAauBdvera: here. To them it meant ‘‘ appropriates” (the nature 
of). When Castellio (Chatillon), the sixteenth century scholar, first pointed 
out the true meaning, Beza pleasantly called his opinion a piece of cursed 
impudence (‘‘execranda Castellionis audacia qui émiAauBdverac convertit 
‘opitulatur,’ non modo falsa sed etiam inepta interpretatione”). The mere 
fact that the Greek fathers and the versions missed the point of the word is 


a consideration which bears, ¢.g., upon the interpretation of a word like 
bréoracis in 344 and 113, 


The thought of vv.!* 15 is now resumed in v.17; dev (a 
particle never used by Paul) Gdedev (answering to ézperev) 
kata wdévta (emphatic by position) tots d8edpots dpowwOivar— 
resembling them in reality, as one brother resembles another 
(so Zest. Maphtali 18 spows pov jv xara mavta “Iwond). In 
what follows, éXejpwv? is put first for emphasis (as the writer is 
about to speak of this first), and goes like muotdés with dpyxuepeds. 
*Quae verba sic interpretor: ut misericors esset, ideoque 
fidelis,” Calvin argues. But this sequence of thought is not 
natural; loyalty to God’s purpose no doubt involved compassion 
for men, but Christ was wioros as he endured stedfastly the 
temptations incurred in his reAciwous as dpxyyds. He suffered, 
but he never swerved in his vocation. Nor can muords here 
mean ‘‘reliable” (Seeberg, Der Zod Christi, 17), z.e. reliable be- 
cause merciful; the idea of his sympathy as an encouragement 
to faith is otherwise put (cp. 4!4* 12/6). The idea of tedevdoar 
in v.1° is being explicitly stated ; the sufferings of Christ on earth 
had a reflex influence upon himself as Saviour, fitting him for 
the proper discharge of his vocation. But the vocation is 
described from a new angle of vision; instead of dpxyyds or 
6 dyialwv, Jesus is suddenly (see Introd. p. xxv) called dpxtepeds, 


1 Cosmas Indicopleustes correctly interpreted the phrase: rouréore 
owmaros kal Wux7s NoyiK7ys (372 B). 

2 The seer in Enoch 4o!"! has a vision of the four angels who intercede 
for Israel before God ; the first is ‘‘ Michael, the merciful and longsuffering.” 
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evidently a term familiar to the readers (dpyrepéa tHs dpodoyias 
npov, 32). The prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism 
is plain in rabbinic (e.g. Berachoth, Joma) tradition and also in 
apocalyptic. The Maccabean highpriests assumed the title of 
iepevs TOV Oeod Tov tWiorov (Ass. Mosis, 61; Jubilees, 32!), and the 
ritual of the day of atonement, when he officiated on behalf of 
the people, was invested with a special halo. This is the point 
of the allusion here, to the dpyxiepeds expiating the sins of the 
people. Philo had already used the metaphor to exalt the 
functions of his Logos as a mediator: 6 6 atros ixérys pev éore 
tov Ovyntov Knpaivovtos det mpos TO adOaptov, mpecBevtys Se Tod 
HYEOvos mpos TO brHNKoov (guis rerum div. heres, 42). But, while 
the term ixérns does imply some idea of intercession, this is 
not prominent in Philo’s cosmological and metaphysical scheme, 
as it is in our epistle, which. carefully avoids the Philonic 
idea that men can propitiate God (BovAerar yap airov 6 vopos 
peiCovos penoipacba picews 7) Kat avOpwrov, éyyutépw mpoc.ovta 
THs Oetas, peOdprov, ei det TrardnOes AEyew, augotv, iva dia péecov 
Twos avOpwrot pev itackavrat Pedy, Geos O& Tas ydpitas avOpwrois 
trodiakdvw Tiwi xpwpevos dpéyyn Kal xopnyy, De Spec. Leg. 1. 12). 
Again, Philo explains (de sacerdot. 12) that the highpriest was 
forbidden to mourn, when a relative died, va... kpeitrov 
oiKTou yevomevos, dAvros eis dei SiareAy. This freedom from the 
ordinary affections of humanity was part of his nearer approxi- 
mation to the life of God (éyyutépw mpooidvra tis Oeias 
[pvcews]). But our author looks at the function of Christ as 
apxvepevs differently ; the first word to be used about him in this 
connexion is éAejuwv, and, before passing on to develop the idea 
of ziords, the writer adds (v.!§) another word upon the practical 
sympathy of Christ. In resembling his ddeAdol xara wavré 
Christ wézovOev wetpacbets. His death had achieved for them 
an emancipation from the dread of death (v.!*); by entering 
into glory he had expiated the sins of God’s People, thereby 
securing for them a free and intimate access to God. But the 
process by means of which he had thus triumphed was also of 
value to men; it gave him the experience which enabled him by 
sympathy to enter into the position of those who are tempted 
as he was, and to furnish them with effective help. The con- 
nexion between v.!8 (with its yap) and v.!7 does not rest upon 
the idea of Christ as éAenuwv cal micros apyepeds, as though the 
effective help received from Christ were a constant proof that he 
expiates sins, 7.e. maintains us in the favour and fellowship of 
God (Seeberg). It rests on the special idea suggested by 
hilt ‘His compassion is not mere pity for men racked 

. by pain in itself, however arising; it is compassion for 
men tempted by sufferings towards sin or unbelief” (A. B. 
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Davidson). What the writer has specially in mind is the agony 
in Gethsemane (cp. 5”) as the culminating experience of sorrow 
caused by the temptation to avoid the fear of death or the cross. 

The adverbial accusative ta mpds tov Gedy here, as in 5}, is a 
fairly common LXX phrase (e.g. Ex 4'° (of Moses), od.\de aird 
éon Ta mpos Tov Oedv). ‘“INdoxeoOar tas dpaptias is also a LXX 
phrase, an expression for pardon or expiation, as in Ps 654 (ras 
aoeBeias nuov ov iAdon), which never occurs again in the NT. 
When the verb (middle voice) is used of God’s dealings with 
men, it generally takes the person of the sinner as its object 
in the dative (as Lk 181%, the only other NT instance of 
tAdoxeoOar) or else sins in the dative (rats duaprias is actually 
read here by A 5, 33. 623. 913, Athan. Chrys. Bentley, etc.). 
This removal of sins as an obstacle to fellowship with God 
comes under the function of 6 dydgwv. The thought reappears 
in 7% and in 1 Jn 2? (kat ards iAacpos éoriv). 


6 Aads (Tod God) is the writer’s favourite biblical expression for the church, 
from the beginning to the end ; he never distinguishes Jews and Gentiles. 


The introduction of the qepacpot of Jesus (v.18) is as 
abrupt as the introduction of the dpyiepe’s idea, but is thrown 
out by way of anticipation. *Ev 6 ydp=év tovTw év (causal) or 
o7t, explaining not the sphere, but the reason of his “help,” 
wémovOey altos tetpacQeis—the participle defining the rac yeu (a 
term never applied to Jesus by Paul): he suffered by his tempta- 
tions, the temptations specially in view being temptations to 
avoid the suffering that led to the cross. This is the situation 
of the readers. ‘They are in danger of slipping into apostasy, of 
giving up their faith on account of the hardships which it in- 
volved. Ot zetpafopuevor are people tempted to flinch and falter 
under the pressure of suffering. Life is hard for them, and faith 
as hard if not harder. Courage, the writer cries, Jesus under- 
stands; he has been through it all, he knows how hard it is to 
bear suffering without being deflected from the will of God. 
Grammatically, the words might also read: ‘For he himself, 
having been tempted by what he suffered, is able to help those 
who are tempted.” The sense is really not very different, for 
the particular temptations in view are those which arise out 
of the painful experience of having God’s will cross the natural 
inclination to avoid pain. But the zepacpot of Jesus were 
not simply due to what he suffered. He was strongly tempted 
by experiences which were not painful at all—e.g. by the re- 
monstrance of Simon Peter at Caesarea Philippi. As Ritschl 
puts it, “‘Christ was exposed to temptation simply because a 
temptation is always bound up with an inclination which is at 
the outset morally legitimate or permissible. It was the impulse, 
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in itself lawful, of self-preservation which led to Christ’s desire to 
be spared the suffering of death. And this gave rise to a tempta- 
tion to sin, because the wish collided with his duty in his 
vocation. Christ, however, did not consent to this temptation. 
He renounced his self-preservation, because he assented to the 
Divine disposal of the end of his life as a consequence of his 
vocation” (Rechtfertigung u. Versdhnung, ill. 507; Eng. tr. p. 573). 
On the suffering that such temptation involved, see below on 5°. 
Bonbety and thdoxeoOat tats dpaptiars occur side by side in 
the prayer of Ps 79° (LXX). Are they synonymous here? Is 
the meaning of 70 iAdoxeobar Tas duaptias tod aod that Christ 
constantly enables us to overcome the temptations that would 
keep us at a distance from God or hinder us from being at peace 
with God? (so, ¢.g., Kurtz and M‘Leod Campbell, Zze ature of 
the Atonement, pp. 172-174). The meaning is deeper. The 
help conveyed by the sympathy of Jesus reaches back to a 
sacrificial relationship, upon which everything turns. Hence the 
ideas of éXejpwv and mordéds are now developed, the latter in 3), 
the former in 4!4£, 36415 being a practical application of what 
is urged in 3/6, But the writer does not work out the thought 
of Christ as muords in connexion with his function as dp xtepeds, 
even though he mentions the latter term at the outset of his 
appeal, in which the stress falls on the expiatory work of Christ. 
1 Holy brothers (dyrow = ot aryragduevor, 211), you who participate in a 
heavenly calling, look at Jesus then (60ev in the light of what has just been 
said), at the apostle and highpriest of our confession; *he zs ** faithful” to 
Him who appointed him. For while ‘* Moses” also was ‘‘fatthful in every 
department of God's house,” * Jesus (obros, as in 10!*) has been adjudged greater 
glory (dd&ns) than (wapd, as 14) Moses, tnasmuch as the founder of a house 
enjoys greater honour (rimhv, a literary synonym for d6&nv) than the house 
etself. 4(Every house ts founded by some one, but God ts the founder of all.) 
5 Besides, while ‘‘ Moses” was ‘‘fatthf{ul in every department of God's house” 


as an attendant—by way of witness to the coming revelation—® Christ is 
Jaithful as a son over Goa’s house. 


In v.? A@ (om. p!® B sah boh Cyr. Amb.) may be a gloss from v.5, In 
v.® the emphasis on w\elovos is better maintained by obros d6&ys (8 ABCD P 
vt Chrys.) than by dfs otros (p!® K LM 6. 33. 104. 326. 1175. 1288 vg) or 
by the omission of otros altogether (467 arm Basil). In v.4 rdyra has been 
harmonized artificially with 1° 21° by the addition of rd (C° L P © 104. 326. 
1175. 1128 Athan.). 


For the first time the writer addresses his readers, and as 
Gdehpot ayo. (only here in NT, for dyious in 1 Th 527 is a later 
insertion), kAyjcews émoupaviou péroxot (64 etc., cp. Ps 119% péroxos 
eyo clue ravrwv tov poBovpevwv oe, Ep. Arist. 207; de Mundo, 
4014). In Ph 34 the dvw xAjous is the prize conferred at the 
end upon Christian faith and faithfulness. Here there may be a 
side allusion to 2! (ddeAdots attois xadetv). In katavonoate (a 
verb used in this general sense by ZY. Arvisteas, 3, mpos Td 
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Tepiepyws Ta Oeia Katavoeiv) ktd., the writer summons his readers 
to consider Jesus as wiords; but, instead of explaining why or 
how Jesus was loyal to God, he uses this quality to bring out 
two respects (the first in vv.7*4, the second in vv.°-®) in which 
Jesus outshone Moses, the divinely-commissioned leader and 
lawgiver of the People in far-off days, although there is no tone 
of disparagement in the comparison with Moses, as in the com- 
parison with the angels. 

In the description of Jesus as tév dadéotodov Kal dpxepéa Tis 
Spodoylas av, duorAoyia is almost an equivalent for “‘our re- 
ligion,” as in 414 (cp. 10?8).!. Through the sense of a vow (LXX) 
or of a legal agreement (papyri and inscriptions), it had naturally 
passed into the Christian vocabulary as a term for the common 
and solemn confession or creed of faith. ‘“Hyév is emphatic. 
In “our religion” it is Jesus who is ardaroAos Kai dpxvepevs, not 
Moses. ‘This suits the context better than to make the antithesis 
one between the law and the gospel (Theophyl. od yap trys Kara 
vomov Aatpetas dpxuepevs eoriv, GAAG THS ymeTepas Tiatews). Possibly 
the writer had in mind the Jewish veneration for Moses which 
found expression during the second century in a remark of rabbi 
Jose ben Chalafta upon this very phrase from Numbers (Sifre, 
§ 110): ‘God calls Moses ‘faithful in all His house,’ and thereby 
he ranked higher than the ministering angels themselves.” The 
use Of d&mdoTodos as an epithet for Jesus shows “the fresh cre- 
ative genius of the writer and the unconventional nature of his 
style” (Bruce). Over half a century later, Justin (in Afol. 11°) 
called Jesus Christ rod marpos wévtwv kat deamdtov Oeod vids Kai 
ardatoAos &v, and in Afgol. 1%° described him as dyyeAos kal 
améaToAos* aiTos yap dmayyéAAer doa Set yvwoOjvat, Kat droo- 
TeAXcTal, pyviowv doa ayyéAXNerau (the connexion of thought here 
possibly explains the alteration of diyyjoouar into dayyeA® in 
He 2!?). Naturally Jesus was rarely called a@yyeAos; but it was 
all the easier for our author to call Jesus dmrdaroXos, as he avoids 
the term in its ecclesiastical sense (cp. 2%). For him it carries 
the usual associations of authority ; adadcroAos is Ionic for mpec- 
Bevrys, not a mere envoy, but an ambassador or representative 
sent with powers, authorized to speak in the name of the person 
who has dispatched him. Here the allusion is to 2°, where the 
parallel is with the Sinaitic legislation, just as the allusion to 
Jesus as dpxuepeds recalls the 6 dydZwv of 2117, On the other 
hand, it is not so clear that any explicit antithesis to Moses is 
implied in dpytepea, for, although Philo had invested Moses with 


1 Had it not been for these other references it might have been possible to 
take 7. 6. 7. here as=‘‘ whom we confess.” The contents of the duodoyla 
are suggested in the beliefs of 6!!, which form the fixed principles and stand. 
ards of the community, the Truth (10”°) to which assent was given at baptism, 
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highpriestly honour (praem. et Poen. 9, TUYXdvEL . . . Apxlepworvvys, 
de vita Mosis, ii. 1, éyeveto yap mpovoig Geod.. . dpxvepevs), this 
is never prominent, and it is never worked out in “‘ Hebrews.” 

The reason why they are to look at Jesus is (v.?) his faithful- 
ness TO Towjoavte addy, where Trovetv means “to appoint ” to an 
office (as I S 12° KUplos 6 Toncas TOV Mwvonv Kal Tov “Aapwr, 
Mk 314 kal éroinoev dddexa). This faithfulness puts him above 
Moses for two reasons. First (vv.?"-+), because he is the founder 
of the House or Household of God, whereas Moses is part of the 
House. The text the writer has in mind is Nu 12? (ody otrws 
6 Geparwv pov Mwvons’ év dAw TO oikw pov TioTds éotwv), and the 
argument of v.°, where oikos, like our “ house,” includes the sense 
of household or family,! turns on the assumption that Moses be- 
longed to the ofkos in which he served so faithfully. How Jesus 
“founded” God’s household, we are not told. But there was an 
oltxos Geod before Moses, as is noted later in 112%, a line of 
apeaBvrepor who lived by faith; and their existence is naturally 
referred to the eternal Son. The founding of the Household is 
part and parcel of the creation of the 7a wavra (17 °), Kara- 
oKkevacev includes, of course (see 9” °), the arrangement of the olKos 
(cp. Epict. i. 6. 7-10, where xatacxevdlw is similarly used in the 
argument from design). ‘The author then adds an edifying aside, 
in v.4, to explain how the ofkos was God’s (v.? airod), though 
Jesus had specially founded it. It would ease the connexion of 
thought if eds; meant (as in 18?) “divine” as applied to Christ 
(so, ¢e.g., Cramer, M. Stuart), or if otros could be read for @eds, 
as Blass actually proposes. But this is to rewrite the passage. 
Nor can we take avrov in v.® as ‘‘ Christ’s”; there are not two 
Households, and as (v.4) does not mean “each” (so, eg., 
Reuss). Avrov in vv.2> and & must mean “God’s.” He as 
creator is ultimately responsible for the House which, under him, 
Jesus founded and supervises. 

This was a commonplace of ancient thought. Justin, ¢.g., observes: 
Mevdavipw Te Kwptk@ Kal Tols Tatra dhoace TadTa Ppdgouev’ pelfova yap Tov 
Snucoupyov Tod cxevafouevou amrepyvato (Apol. 17°). It had been remarked by 
Philo (De Plant. 16): 80m yap 6 Krnodmevos TO KTHUA TOU KTHMaTOS dmelywr 
kal 7d memoinkds TOU yeyovdros, ToooUTW Bacikikwrepo adxeivor, and in Legum 
Allegor. iii. 32 he argues that just asno one would ever suppose that a furnished 
mansion had been completed dvev réxyvns kai dnutovpyot, so anyone entering 
and studying the universe dovep eis ueyiorny olklay 7 rdw would naturally 
conclude that jv cal éoriv 6 Tovde ToD TavTos Snuroupyas t 0 Oeds. 

The usual way of combining the thought of v. 4 with the context is indicated 
by Lactantius in proving the unity of the Father and the Son (dzuzn. zmstit. iv. 
29): ‘* When anyone has a son of whom he is specially fond (quem unice 


diligat), a son who is still in the house and under his father’s authority (in 
manu patris)—he may grant him the name and power of lord (nomen 


1 Our author avoids (see on 2!”) éxxAnola, unlike the author of 1 Ti 3 whe 
writes év olkw Oeod, iris éoriv éxkAnola Tod Oeod. 
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domini potestatemque), yet by civil law (civili iure) the house is one, and one 
is called lord. So this world is one house of God, and the Son and the 
Father, who in harmony (unanimos) dwell in the world, are one God.” 


The second (°®) proof of the superiority of Jesus to Moses 
is now introduced by xaé. It rests on the term Oepdiwy used of 
Moses in the context (as well as in Nu 11! 127-8 etc.; of Moses 
and Aaron in Wis 10! 18?!) ; @eparwy is not the same as dodAos, 
but for our author it is less than vids, and he contrasts Moses as 
the Geparwy év T@ oikw with Jesus as the Son émi rév oikov, eri 
used as in 107! (iepéa péyav emi Tov oiKoy Tov Geod) and Mt 2521-23 
(eri 6Aiya Hs micros). Moses is “ egregius domesticus fidei tuae” 
(Aug. Conf. xii. 23). The difficult phrase eis 16 paptipiov tay 
adnOynoopevwy means, like 9°, that the position of Moses was one 
which pointed beyond itself to a future and higher revelation ; 
the tabernacle was a oxyjvy Tod paptupiov (Nu 12°) in a deep 
sense. This is much more likely than the idea that the faith- 
fulness of Moses guaranteed the trustworthiness of anything he 
said, or even that Moses merely served to bear testimony of what 
God revealed from time to time (as if the writer was thinking of 
the words oropa cata ordpa AaAjow aitd which follow the above- 
quoted text in Numbers). 

The writer now passes into a long appeal for loyalty, which 
has three movements (3°19 4!-10 411-18), The first two are con- 
nected with a homily on Ps 957" as a divine warning against 
the peril of apostasy, the story of Israel after the exodus from 
Egypt being chosen as a solemn instance of how easy and fatal it 
is to forfeit privilege by practical unbelief. It is a variant upon 
the theme of 27-°, suggested by the comparison between Moses 
and Jesus, but there is no comparison between Jesus and Joshua ; 
for although the former opens up the Rest for the People of 
to-day, the stress of the exhortation falls upon the unbelief and 
disobedience of the People in the past. 


6 Now we are this house of God (ot, from the preceding avrod), 7f we will 
only keep confident and proud of our hope. " Therefore, as the holy Spirit says : 
“* Today, when (édv, as in I Jn 2) you hear his voice, 
8 harden not (uh oxdAnpivyre, aor. subj. of negative entreaty) your hearts as 
at the Provocation, 
on the day of the Temptation in the desert, 
® where (o}=drov as Dt 8!) your fathers put me to the proof, 
10 and for forty years felt what I could do.” 
Therefore °° I grew exasperated with that generation, 
L said, ‘ They are always astray in thetr heart? ; 
they would not learn my ways ; 
11 so (ws consecutive) J swore tn my anger 
‘ they shall never (ei =the emphatic negative O8 in oaths) exter my Rest.” 
12 Brothers, take care in case there ts a wicked, unbelieving heart in any of 
you, moving you to apostatize from the living God. ™* Rather admonish one 
another (éavrovs=adAndous) dazly, so long as this word ‘‘ Today” ts uttered, 
that none of you may be dececved by sin and ‘‘ hardened.” 14 For we only 
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participate in Christ provided that we keep firm to the very end the confidence 
with which we started, this word ever sounding in our ears: 

‘* Today, when you hear hits voice, 

harden not your hearts as at the Provocation.” 
16 Who heard and yet “‘ provoked” him? Was tt not all who left Egypt 
under the leadership of Moses? ™ And with whom was he exasperated for 
forty years? Was tt not with those who sinned, whose ‘‘ corpses) fell in the 
desert”? 38 And to whom “did he swear that they (sc. abrovs) would never 
enter his Rest”? To whom but those who disobeyed (areOjoacwv, cp. Ac 19°) ? 
19 Thus (kal consecutive) we see it was owing to unbelief that they could not 
enter. 

In v.® (a) of is altered into és by D* M 6. 424 Lat Lucifer, Ambr. Pris- 
cillian, probably owing to the erroneous idea that the definite article (supplied 
by 440. 2005) would have been necessary between of and olkos. (6) édp is 
assimilated to the text of v.!* by a change to édvrep in x° AC D° K L W 
syr>*! Lucifer, Chrys. etc. (von Soden). (c) After éAmldos the words péxpe 
tédous BeBalay are inserted from v.'4 by a number of MSS; the shorter, 
correct text is preserved in p’ B 1739 sah eth Lucifer, Ambrose. 


V.® introduces the appeal, by a transition from ®. When 
Philo claims that mappyota is the mark of intelligent religion 
(guis rer. div. haeres, 4, Tots pev ovv apabéor cvpdepov Hovxia, 
Tots b€ émvaTHuns éeprepevors Kal dua PtrodeaTOToLs avayKaLoTaTOV 7 
mappyoia ktnua), he means by wappyoia the confidence which is 
not afraid to pray aloud: cp. 7b. 5 (rappyoia dé didrias ovyyevés, 
émel Tpos Tiva av TLS 7) TpOs TOV EavTOD PiAov mappyoidcaito ;), where 
the prayers and remonstrances of Moses are explained as a proof 
that he was God’s friend. But here as elsewhere in the NT 
mappyota has the broader meaning of ‘‘ confidence” which already 
appears in the LXX (eg. in Job 2729 pH exer Twa mappyoiav 
évavtiov aitov). ‘This confidence is the outcome of the Christian 
éArls (for ths éAmidos goes with tiv rappyoiav as well as with 76 
kavxnua); here as in 416 and 101% 3 it denotes the believing 
man’s attitude to a God whom he knows to be trustworthy. 
The idea of Td kavynpa tis éAmidos is exactly that of Ro 5? 
(kavxipela er édridu THs Sogys Tod Geod), and of a saying like 
Ps 5}? (kat ethpavOynrwoav éri col mavtes ot €Xrilovres émi oe). 

Avé in v.’ goes most naturally with ph oxdnpdryte (v.), the 
thought of which recurs in v.! as the central thread. The 
alternative, to take it with BXémere in v.12, which turns the whole 
quotation into a parenthesis, seems to blunt the direct force of 
the admonition; it makes the parenthesis far too long, and 
empties the second 86 of its meaning. Bdéwete is nO more 
abrupt in v.!* than in 125; it introduces a sharp, sudden 
warning, without any particle like ody or dé, and requires no pre- 
vious term like 6.0. The quotation is introduced as in ro! by 
“the holy Spirit” as the Speaker, a rabbinic idea of inspiration. 
The quotation itself is from Ps 95%! which in A runs as follows: 


' «@Xa in this sense is from Nu 148°, a passage which the writer has 
in mind. 
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onpepov eav THS pwvyns avrov aKkovoyTe, 
py okAnpivyTe Tas Kapdias tuov ws ev TO TapaTiKpacpLo 
KaTa THY Nuepav TOV TEpacpod ev TH Epypw' 
ov éreipacav! of mwarépes tyav, 
eOokipacay pe Kal lOov Ta Epya pov. 
TEGoEpPAKOVTA ETN TMPOTHXOLCa TH yeved exeivy,? 
kat eirov'® aet* rAavovTa TH Kapdia, 
atrot dé ovK éyvwoav Tas ddovs pov. 
@s @pooa €v TH Opyy pov, 
et eigeXevoovTar eis THY KaTdTavoiv pov. 

In vv.® 1°, though he knew (v.!”) the correct connexion of the 
LXX (cp. v.!"), he alters it here for his own purpose, taking 
Tegoapdkovta érn with what precedes instead of with what follows, 
inserting 6.6 (which crept into the text of R in the psalm) before 
mpoowx@ica for emphasis, and altering éSoxipacay je into év Soxt- 
pacia.” The LXX always renders the place-names ‘ Meriba” 
and “ Massa” by generalizing moral terms, here by zapamuxpacpos 
and weipacpos, the former only here in the LXX (Aquila, 1 Sam 
15°°; Theodotion, Prov 171). The displacement of teocepdxovta 
éry was all the more feasible as eidov ra épya ov meant for him 
the experience of God’s punishing indignation. (Teooapdkovta is 
better attested than tecoepdxovra (Moulton, ii. 66) for the first 
century.) There is no hint that the writer was conscious of the 
rabbinic tradition, deduced from this psalm, that the period of 
messiah would last for forty years, still less that he had any idea 
of comparing this term with the period between the crucifixion 
and 70 A.D. What he really does is to manipulate the LXX text 
in order to bring out his idea that the entire forty years in the 
desert were a “‘day of temptation,”® during which the People 
exasperated God. Hence (in v.®) he transfers the “forty years” 
to eidov Ta epya pov, in order to emphasize the truth that the 
stay of the People in the desert was one long provocation of 
God ; for cidov 7a epya pov is not an aggravation of their offence 


1 x° adds we (so T), which has crept (needlessly, for reipdgexy may be 
used absolutely as in 1 Co 10%) into the text of Hebrews through x° D° M vg 
pesh hark] boh arm Apollin. 

2In some texts of Hebrews (p® 8 A B D* M 33. 424** vg Clem. 
Apollin.) this becomes (under the influence of the literal view of forty years ?) 
TavTy (éxelvy in C D° K L P syr sah boh arm eth Eus. Cyril, Chrys.). 

3 The Ionic form ela (B) has slipped into some texts of Hebrews (A D 
33. 206. 489. 1288. 1518. 1836). 

4 The LXX is stronger than the Hebrew ; it appears to translate not the 
oy of the MT, but ody (cp. Flashar in Zez¢s. fiir alt. Wiss., 1912, 84-85). 

5 éSoxiuacav (we) is read in the text of Hebrews, by assimilation, in x° D¢ 
K L vg syr arm eth Apollin. Lucifer, Ambr. Chrys. etc. ze. EAOKI- 
MACIA was altered into EAOKIMACA. 

6 The card in xara Thy 7juépay (v.*) is temporal as in 11° 777, not ‘‘ after the 
manner of” (‘* secundum,” vg). 
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(“though they felt what I could do for them”), but a reminder 
that all along God let them feel how he could punish them for 
their disobedience. Finally, their long-continued obstinacy led 
him to exclude them from the land of Rest. This “ finally” 
does not mean that the divine oath of exclusion was pronounced 
at the end of the forty years in the desert, but that as the result 
of God’s experience he gradually killed off (v.1") all those who 
had left Egypt. This retribution was forced upon him by the 
conviction adroit dé ovx éyvwcav Tas ddovs pov (Z.e. would not learn 
my laws for life, cared not to take my road). 


The rabbinic interpretation of Ps 95 as messianic appears in the legend 
(T.B. Sanhedrim, 98a) of R. Joshua ben Levi and Elijah. When the rabbi 
was sent by Elijah to messiah at the gates of Rome, he asked, ‘‘ Lord, when 
comest thou?” He answered, ‘‘ To-day.” Joshua returned to Elijah, who 
inquired of him: ‘‘ What satd He to thee?” Joshua: ‘* Peace be with thee, 
son of Levi.” Elijah: ‘* Thereby He has assured to thee and thy father a 
prospect of attaining the world to come.” Joshua: ‘‘ But He has deceived me, 
by telling me He would come to-day.” Elijah: ‘‘ Not so, what He meant 
was, To-day, tf you will hear His voice.” The severe view of the fate of the 
wilderness-generation also appears in Sah. 1100, where it is proved that the 
generation of the wilderness have no part in the world to come, from Nu 
14°° and also from Ps 95 (as I swore in my anger that they should not enter 
into my Rest). This was rabbi Akiba’s stern reading of the text. But 
rabbinic opinion, as reflected in the Mishna (cp. W. Bacher, Avada der 
Tannaiten*, i. 135f.), varied on the question of the fate assigned to the 
generation of Israelites during the forty years of wandering in the desert. 
While some authorities took Ps 951! strictly, as if the ‘‘ rest’? meant the rest 
after death, and these Israelites were by the divine oath excluded from the 
world to come, others endeavoured to minimize the text; God’s oath only 
referred to the incredulous spies, they argued, or it was uttered in the haste 
of anger and recalled. In defence of the latter milder view Ps 50° was 
quoted, and Isa 35". .Our author takes the sterner view, reproduced later 
by Dante (Purgatorzo, xvili. 133-135), for example, who makes the Israelites 
an example of sloth; “‘the folk for whom the sea opened were dead ere 
Jordan saw the heirs of promise.” He never speaks of men ‘‘ tempting God,” 
apart from this quotation, and indeed, except in 1117, God’s meipaouds or 
probation of men is confined to the human life of Jesus. 


For 86 in v.!° Clem. Alex. (Protrept. 9) reads &v 8. 
MpoowxAifew is a LXX term for the indignant loathing excited 
by some defiance of God’s will, here by a discontented, critical 
attitude towards him. In v.! xardmauots is used of Canaan as 
the promised land of settled peace, as only in Dt 12° (ov yap 
nKate... eis THY Katarwavow) and r K 8°6 (edAoyyntds Ki puos 
onpepov, os eOwxev katdaravow TO had adrod). The mystical sense 
is developed in 43%. 

The application (vv.!24) opens with Bdémere (for the classical 
pare) ph . . . €otar (as in Col 2° (AXrérere py . . . Earar), the 
reason for the future being probably “ because the verb eiut has 
no aorist, which is the tense required,” Field, Votes on Transla- 
tion of V.T., p. 38) év twe duav—the same concern for individuals 
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as in 412 10% 12!5_xapdia dmotias (genitive of quality—a 
Semitism here). ’Amvoréa must mean more than “incredulity ” 

the assonance with droorynvar was all the more apt as dmoria 
denoted the unbelief which issues in action, év T@ dtrootjvar.—the 
idea as in Ezk 20% kal dréornoav dm épnod, Kat odx W0éAnocav 
eicaxovoat pov, though the preposition dzé was not needed, as may 
be seen, ¢.g., in Wis 319 (of . . . Tov Kupiov dmooravres), Our 
author is fond of this construction, the infinitive with a preposition. 
“The living God” suggests what they lose by their apostasy, 
and what they bring upon themselves by way of retribution 
(1031), especially the latter (cp. 412). There is no real distinction 
between Oc0d Cévros and rod beod Lévros, for the article could be 
dropped, as in the case of 6eds raryp and kvpuos ‘Incovs, once the 
expression became stamped and current. 

In v.18 wapaxadetre . . . Kad? Exdotny Huepay (cp. Zest. Levi o8 
nv ka? exaortnv Huepay ovveti~wv we) emphasizes the keen, constant 
care of the community for its members, which is one feature of 
the epistle. In dxpts of (elsewhere in NT with aorist or future), 
which is not a common phrase among Attic historians and 
orators, axpts is a Hellenistic form of aypu (p!? M) used sometimes 
when a vowel followed. ypepov is “ God’s instant men call 
years” (Browning), and the paronomasia in kadetrar! . . . mapa- 
kadette led the writer to prefer xaActrar to a term like xypvocerat 
The period (see 4”) is that during which God’s call and oppor- 
tunity still hold out, and the same idea is expressed in év 16 
héyeoOar Xypepov «rr. (v.15). eé§ budv is sufficiently emphatic as it 
stands, without being shifted forward before tus (B D K Ld e ete. 
harkl Theodt. Dam.) in order to contrast dpets with ot matépes 
spay (v.°). As for 7 dpaptia, it is the sin of apostasy (124), which 
like all sin deceives men (Ro 7?!), in this case by persuading them 
that they will be better off if they allow themselves to abandon the 
exacting demands of God. ‘The responsibility of their position is 
expressed in iva ph okAnpuvOA, a passive with a middle meaning ; 
men can harden themselves or let lower considerations harden 
them against the call of God. As Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept. ix.) explains : Spare THY darewdjy" Opare THY mpotpoT HV’ 
Opare THV TUL. Ti On) ovv ert THY Xdpw els opyiy | petaAAdoooper . oihees 
peyady yap. THS exnyyehtas avTOU wy) xapis, ‘* €av onpepov THs povis 
avrod ) aKovT @pey 70 O€ onpEepov THS Puvyns airov avkerat THY HMEpay, 
€oT av 7 onpepov Gvoualyrar. 

In v.14 péroxot Tod Xptotod (which is not an equivalent for the 
Pauline év Xpio7o, but rather means to have a personal interest 
in him) answers to péToxou KM g sus éroupaviou in v.! and to 
peTOXOUS TVEUPLOTOS dytou in 64; yeydvapev betrays the predilection 
of the writer for yéyova rather than its equivalent ¢ivat. "Edviep 

1 The common confusion between az and e: led to the variant xaAe?re (A C). 
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an intensive particle (for édv, v.°) thy dpxiv ths Smootdcews 
(genitive of apposition)—z.e. “ our initial confidence” (the idea 
of 1032)—Katdoywpev (echoing v.%), The misinterpretation of 
imootdaews as (Christ’s) “substance”! led to the addition of 
aitov (A 588. 623. 1827. 1912 vg). But trdcracis here as in 
rt! denotes a firm, confident conviction or resolute hope (in 
LXX, ¢g., Ru 1)? éorw pou trdctacis trod yevyOnvar pe avdpi, 
rendering pn, which is translated by éA7is in Pr 117), with the 
associations of steadfast patience under trying SCO ee 
ath psychological meaning was already current (cpi/2i@oerg: 

. KatalcxuvvGdpev Hueis ev TH troordce TavrTy), alongside 
i the physical or metaphysical. What a man bases himself on, 
as he confronts the future, is his izréaracts, which here in sound 
and even (by contrast) in thought answers to droornvau. 

It is possible to regard v.!* as a parenthesis, and connect 
év TO éyeoOar (v.°) closely with TapaKaheite or ta ph. . 
dpaptias (v.18), but this is less natural ; év 76 Aeyer Oar (“ while it 
is said,” as in Ps 42* év 7@ A€yeo Oar) connects easily and aptly 
with kataoywpev, and vy.!+ 15 thus carry on positively the thought 
of v.}8, viz. that the writer and his readers are still within the 
sound of God’s call to his otkos to be mucrds. 

The pointed questions which now follow (vv.!618) are a 
favourite device of the diatribe style. Mapamxpatvew (Hesych. 
mapopyifev)? in v.16 seems to have been coined by the LXX 
to express “rebellious” with a further sense of provoking or 
angering God; eg. Dt 3127 rapamixpaivovres nTe TA mpos TOV Oeov 
(translating 9), and Dt 3216 év BdeAvypacw airdv raperikpavav 
pe (translating oy3). The sense of ‘ disobey” recurs occasionally 
in the LXX psalter (e.g. 10478, 10611); indeed the term involves 
a disobedience which stirs up the divine anger against rebels, 
the flagrant disobedience (cp. wapaBaivey for 77 in Dt 1%, 
Nu 27!*) which rouses exasperation in God. °*AANX’, one rhetorical 
question being answered by another (as Lk 178), logically 
presupposes tives, but tives must be read in the previous question. 
By writing wavtes the writer does not stop to allow for the faith- 
ful minority, as Paul does (1 Co 10 tives airév). In the grave 
conclusion (v.19) 8° dmoriav (from v.!) is thrown to the end for 
the sake of emphasis. 

But, the author continues (4), the promised rest is still 
available; it is open to faith, though only to faith (#°). No 
matter how certainly all has been done upon God’s part (*°), 
and no matter how sure some human beings are to share his 


1 Another early error was to regard it as “‘ our substance,” so that 4 dpx} 
Ths brocrdcews meant faith as ‘‘the beginning of our true nature” (a view 
already current in Chrysostom). 

*In Dt 328 it is parallel to rapoétvew ; cp. Flashar’s discussion in Zez¢- 
schrift fiir alt. Wiss., 1912, 185 f. It does not always require an object (God). 
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Rest (v.®), it does not follow that ze shall, unless we take warning 
by this failure of our fathers in the past and have faith in God. 
Such is the urgent general idea of this paragraph. But the 
argument is compressed; the writer complicates it by defining 
the divine Rest as the sabbath-rest of eternity, and also by 
introducing an allusion to Joshua. That is, he (a) explains 
God’s xardravois in Ps 95 by the caSBaricpos of Gn 27, and 
then () draws an inference from the fact that the psalm-promise 
is long subsequent to the announcement of the caGBaripds. 
He assumes that there is only one Rest mentioned, the xarazavous 
into which God entered when he finished the work of creation, 
to which of warépes tpov were called under Moses, and to which 
Christians are now called. They must never lose faith in it, 
whatever be appearances to the contrary. 

1 Well then, as the promise of entrance into his Rest zs still left to us, let 
us be afraid of anyone being judged to have missed tt. * For (kat yap =etenim) 
we have had the good news as well as they (éxeivoc= 3°") ; only, the message 
they heard was of no use to them, because tt did not meet with faith in the 
hearers. * For we do ‘‘enter the Rest” by our faith: according to his word, 

‘© As I swore in my anger, 
they shall never enter my Rest” — 
although ‘hts works” were all over by the foundation of the world. 4 For he 
says somewhere about the seventh (sc. nuépas) day: ‘*And God rested from all 
his works on the seventh day.” *°And again in this (év rovTy, sc. TdéTw) 
passage, “‘they shall never enter my Rest.” ©Since then it ts reserved 
(daroXelrerat, a variant for katadeur. v.1) for some ‘‘to enter zt,” and since 
those who formerly got the good news fazled to ‘‘ enter” owing to their disobedt- 
ence,’ "he again fixes a day ; ‘‘today”—as he saysin “* David” after so long 
an interval, and as has been already quoted: 
‘* Today, when you hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 
8 Thus tf Joshua had given them Rest, God would not speak later about another 
day. There ts a sabbath-kest, then, reserved (amodelrerat, as in ®) stzll for 
the People of God (for once *‘a man enters his (abrod, z.e. God’s) rest,” he 
“* vests from work” just as God did). 
’EmayyeAla (v.1) is not common in the LXX, though it mis- 
translates MHD in Ps 56%, and is occasionally the term for a 


human promise. Inthe Prayer of Manasseh (°®) it is the divine 
promise (ro éAcos THs émayyeAias cov), and recurs in the plural, 
of the divine promises, in Zest. Jos. 20! (6 Oeds moujoer riv 
exdiknow tov Kat erage ipas eis Tas emayyeNlas TOV Tatépwv 
tpov) and Ps. Sol 128 (dovoc Kvpiov KAnpovopyjoaey erayyedias 
kuptov—the first occurrence of this phrase «A. éz., cp. below on 
62), Kartadeuropevns émayyeAtas (+775 D* 255, from 615 17 179) 
is a genitive absolute. “EmayyeNtas eicehOetr (like dpyi) . . . bBpioa 
in Ac 14°) xrA.: the basis of the appeal is (a) that the divine 
promise of Rest has been neither fulfilled nor withdrawn (still 76 
“ gypepov” Kadetrar) ; and (4) that the punishment which befalls 
1’ArelOevav, altered into dmiorlay by 8* vg sah boh arm Cyr. 
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others is a warning to ourselves (cp. Philo, ad Gatum, 1: at yap 
érépwv Tipwpiat BeAtLODaL Tos TOAAOIS, POBw TOD pH TaparAyoLo 
madeiv). By a well-known literary device pi wore, like wy in 
1215, takes a present (0x7), instead of the more usual aorist, 
subjunctive. Aoxf means “judged” or “adjudged,” as in 
Josephus, Axzé. vill. 32, kav &dACzpiov Soxj. This is common in 
the LXX, e.g. in Pr 1728 évedv 8: rus Eavrov moijoas d0fer Ppdvipos 
etvat (where do€et is paralleled by Aoy:oOyoerar), 2714 (karapwpéevov 
ovdéev Svadépew Odfer); indeed it is an ordinary Attic use which 
goes back to Plato (e.g. Phaedo, 113 D, of the souls in the under- 
world, ot pev av ddgwar péeows BeBiwxévar) and Demosthenes 
(629. 17, of Sedoypévor dvdpoddvor=the convicted murderers). 
The searching scrutiny which passes this verdict upon lack of 
faith is the work of the divine Logos (in v.}2). 

In v.? ednyyeAtopevor is remarkable. Our author, who never 
uses evayyéAvov (preferring ézayyeA(a here as an equivalent), 
employs the passive of evayyediZev 1 (as in v.®) in the broad sense 
of ‘‘having good news brought to one.” The passive occurs in 
LXX of 2S 18%! (edayyeAtcOyjtw 6 Kvpids pov 6 BaciAcd’s) and in 
Mt 115 (rrwxot evayyeAtfovrar). The kai after ka®dmep emphasizes 
as usual the idea of correspondence. ‘The reason for the failure 
of the past generation was that they merely heard what God 
said, and did not believe him; 6 Aédyos tis dxofs (axons, passive 
= “sermo auditus,” vg), which is another (see 3!”) instance of the 
Semitic genitive of quality, is defined as py (causal particle as 
in 1127 un PoByOeis) cuyxek(e)pa(c)névos TH later Tots dxovcacwy, 
since it did not get blended with faith in (the case of) those who 
heard it. Or rH wiorec may be an instrumental dative: “since it 
did not enter vitally into the hearers by means of the faith which 
it normally awakens in men.” The fault lies, as in the parable 
of the Sower, not with the message but with the hearers. The 
phrase Adyos . . . auyKexpacpévos may be illustrated from Men- 
ander (Stob. Serm. 42, p. 302), tyv Tod Adyou pev dvvapw odK 
éribOovov ne 5€ xpyoT@ ovyKexpapevyy éxew, and Plutarch, zon 
posse suautter vivt secundum Epicurum, 1101, BéAtiov yap évurap- 
xe Te Kal ovyKexpacbar TH rept Gedy SdEy Kowov aidods Kat poBov 
mafos xtA. The use of Adyos with such verbs is illustrated by 
Plutarch, Vit. Cleom. 2 (6 d& Zrwikds Adyos ... Baber Se Kat 
mpdw Kepavvipevos Net pddtora, eis TO oixetov dyabdy émididwowr). 
Kpdaows occurs in Philo’s definition of pAéa (Quaest. in Gen. 218) 
as consisting [ov«] év r@ xpewder warXAov 7) Kpdoer Kal cupdwvia 
BeBaiw trav nav, and ocvyKxexpacOar in his description of the 
union of spirit and blood in the human body (Quaest. in 
Gen. 94 mvedua. . . euheperOar kat cvyKexpacbat aipatt). 


1 An almost contemporary instance (evayyeNlfovre Ta THs velkns ad’rod Kal 
mpokoms) of the active verb is cited by Mitteis-Wilcken, i. 2. 29. 
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The original reading ovyxex(e)pa(c)uévos (& 114 vt pesh Lucif.) was soon 
assimilated (after éxeivous) into the accusative -ous (p= ABC DKLM Pvg 
boh syrh*! etc. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. Aug.), and this led to the alteration of 
Tots dxovoacw into Tov dkovedvTwv (D* 104. 1611. 2005 d syrbk! mg Lucif.), 
or Tois dxovobeiow (1912 vg Theod.-Mops.), or rots dxovovo. (1891). The 
absence of any allusion elsewhere to the faithful minority (Caleb, Joshua) 
tells decisively against cuyxexpacuévous (‘*since they did not mix with the 
believing hearers”); for the writer (see above) never takes them into account, 
and, to make any sense, this reading implies them. How could the majority 
be blamed for not associating with believing hearers when ex hypothesz there 
were none such ? 


The writer now (vv.%!0) lays emphasis upon the reality of 
the Rest. ‘‘ We have had this good news too as well as they,” 
for (yap) we believers do enter into God’s Rest; it is prepared 
and open, it has been ready ever since the world began—dédpa 
Gmodetreta, oaBBatiopdss TO ha@ Tod Oeod. EicepydspeOa is the 
emphatic word in v.°: ‘‘ we do (we are sure to) enter,” the futuristic 
present (‘‘ingrediemur,” vg). When God excluded that unbe- 
lieving generation from his Rest, he was already himself in his 
Rest. The xatdmavoig was already in existence; the reason 
why these men did not gain entrance was their own unbelief, not 
any failure on God’s part to have the Rest ready. Long ago it 
had been brought into being (this is the force of kairou in v.§), 
for what prevents it from being realized is not that any épya of 
God require still to be done. Kardézavous is the sequel to épya. 
The creative épya leading up to this xatdamavois have been com- 
pleted centuries ago; God enjoys his xardravovs, and if his 
People do not, the fault lies with themselves, with man’s disbelief. 


Here, as in Ro 3”8, there is a choice of reading between ofy (x AC M 
1908 boh) and ydép (p*®* B D K LP ¥ 6. 33 lat syr>™ eth Chrys. Lucif. 
etc.) ; the colourless dé (syrPes* arm) may be neglected. The context is de- 
cisive in favour of yap. Probably the misinterpretation which produced ofy 
led to the change of eloepxdueGa into elcepywueda (A C 33. 69*: future in 
vg sah boh Lucif.). The insertion of 77%v (the first) may be due to the same 
interpretation, but not necessarily; p!®? B D* om., but B omits the article 
sometimes without cause (e.g. 71°). The omission of e (p'® D* 2. 330. 440. 
623. 642. 1288. 1319. 1912) was due to the following e in elceXevoorrat. 


Kaito. (with gen. absol., as OP. 898°) is equivalent here to 
xatrovye for which it is av.Z. in Ac 1777 (A E, with ptc.).  ‘‘ Kadrou, 
ut antiquiores xafrep, passim cum participio iungunt scriptores 
aetatis hellenisticae” (Herwerden, Appendix Lexici Graect, 249). 
KataBodyn is not a LXX term, but appears in £f. Avisteas, 129 
and 2 Mac 279 (rs oAys KataBorAAs =the entire edifice); in the 
NT always, except He 11", in the phrase dé or mpd kataBoAjs 
KOO }LOV. 

The writer then (v.*) quotes Gn 2?, inserting 6 Oeds év (exactly 
as Philo had done, de foster. Caini, 18), as a proof that the katd- 

1 A similar error of A C in 67, 
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mavots had originated immediately after the six days of creation. 
In etpyxe mou the mou is another literary mannerism (as in Philo); 
instead of quoting definitely he makes a vague allusion (cp. 2°). 
The psalm-threat is then (v.°) combined with it, and (v.®) the 
deduction drawn, that the threat (v.”) implies a promise (though 
not as if v.! meant, “lest anyone imagine he has come too late 
for it”—an interpretation as old as Schottgen, and still advo- 
cated, e.g., by Dods). 


The title of the 92nd psalm, ‘‘ for the sabbath-day,” was discussed 
about the middle of the 2nd century by R. Jehuda and R. Nehemia; the 
former interpreted it to mean the great Day of the world to come, which 
was to be one perfect sabbath, but R. Nehemia’s rabbinical tradition pre- 
ferred to make it the seventh day of creation on which God rested (see W. 
Bacher’s Agada der Tannazten*, i. pp. 328-329). The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas (15) sees the fulfilment of Gn 2? in the millennium: ‘‘he rested 
on the seventh day” means that ‘‘ when his Son arrives he will destroy the 
time of the lawless one, and condemn the impious, and alter sun and moon 
and stars; then he will really rest on the seventh day,” and Christians cannot 
enjoy their rest till then. Our author’s line is different—different even from 
the Jewish interpretation in the Vzta Adae et Evae (li. 1), which makes the 
seventh day symbolize ‘‘ the resurrection and the rest of the age to come; on 
the seventh day the Lord rested from all his works.” 


In v.’ peta tocoitoy xpévov, like peta taita (v.°), denotes the 
interval of centuries between the desert and the psalm of David, 
for év Aaveid means ‘‘in the psalter” (like év “HAia, Ro 112); the 
g5th psalm is headed atvos wd7s r@ Aaveid in the Greek bible, 
but the writer throughout (3) treats it as a direct, divine word. 
Mpoetpyrat (the author alluding to his previous quotation) is the 
original text (p!® A C D* P 6. 33. 1611. 1908. 2004. 2005 lat 
syr Chrys. Cyr. Lucif.) ; apoeipyxey (B 256. 263. 436. 442. 999. 
1739. 1837 arm sah boh Orig.) suggests that God or David 
spoke these words before the oath (v.’ comes before v.1!!), while 
eipntat (D° K L eth etc. Theophyl.) is simply a formula of 
quotation. From the combination of Ps 957-® with Ps 951! and 
Gn 2? (vv.3-7) the practical inference is now drawn (v.®). Like 
Sirach (461+? xpartawos év rodguos “Incots Navy. . . ds éyévero 
KaTa TO GVOLG avTOD péyas ert owrypia éxAexTav aidrod), Philo (de 
mutatione nominum, 21, “Inoots 6é [épynveverar] owrypia Kupiov, 
e£ews dvoua THS aptoryns) had commented on the religious signifi- 
cance of the name Joshua; but our author ignores this, and 
even uses the name ‘Tycois freely, since "Incods is never applied 
by him to Christ before the incarnation (Aquila naturally avoids 
"Inoots and prefers ‘Iwcova). The author of Ep. Barnabas plays 
on the fact that ‘ Joshua” and ‘‘Jesus” are the same names: 
éhrricare ért Tov é€v capxi péAdovta Havepovtobae buiv *Incody (6%), 
7.e. not on the “ Jesus” who led Israel into the land of rest, but 
on the true, divine ‘‘Joshua.” Such, he declares, is the inner 
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meaning of Is 2816 (ds eAmioe em adrov Cyoerat eis Tov aidva). 
But the author of IIpds ‘EGpaiovs takes his own line, starting from 
the transitive use of katamavew (Jos 11° kipios 6 eds tyov Kare- 
Tavoey bas Kal edwkev tiv THY yiv TavTyv, etc.); not that he 
reads subtle meanings into the transitive and intransitive usages 
of xatamavew, like Philo. Nor does he philosophize upon the 
relevance of xardravois to God. Philo, in De Cherubim (26), 
explains why Moses calls the sabbath (épunveverar & avamavors) 
the ‘‘sabbath of God” in Ex 20! etc.; the only thing which 
really rests is God—“‘rest (dvdravAav) meaning not inactivity 
in good (ampagiav xad\ov)—for the cause of all things which is 
active by nature never ceases doing what is best, but—an energy 
devoid of laboriousness, devoid of suffering, and moving with 
absolute ease.” The movement and changes of creation point 
to labour, but “what is free from weakness, even though it 
moves all things, will never cease to rest: ote oikeordtaTov 
povw OG 76 dvarraverGa.” So in De Sacrif. Abelis et Caint, 8, 
TOV TOTOUTOY KOcpOV avev Tovwv TaAaL pev cipydlero, vuvt dé Kal 
cigael ovvexwv ovderore Anya: [cp. He 1° déepwv te 7a wavra], Ged 
yap TO aKkdparov dppodiuitarov. All such speculations are remote 
from our author. He simply assumes (a) that God’s promise of 
katadmavots is spiritual; it was not fulfilled, it was never meant 
to be fulfilled, in the peaceful settlement of the Hebrew clans 
in Canaan; (4) as a corollary of this, he assumes that it is 
eschatological. 

In v.? dpa, as in 128, Lk 1148, Ac 1118, Ro 1o!’, is thrown to 
the beginning by an unclassical turn (“mtisste dem gebildeten 
Hellenen hochgradig anstossig erscheinen,” Radermacher, 20). 
LaBBatwopds, apparently! a word coined by the writer, is a Sem- 
itic-Greek compound. The use of caSBatiopds for katdravats is 
then (v.!°) justified in language to which the closest parallel is 
Apoc 141%, “Rest” throughout all this passage—and the writer 
never refers to it again—is the blissful existence of God’s faithful 
in the next world. As a contemporary apocalyptist put it, in 
4 Es 852: ‘for you paradise is opened, the tree of life planted, 
the future age prepared, abundance made ready, a City built, a 
Rest appointed” (karéoray?). In dd tav id8iwy, as in 81a Tod 
iSiou aipartos (1312), dios is slightly emphatic owing to the context; 
it is not quite equivalent to the possessive pronoun. 


When Maximus of Tyre speaks of life as a long, arduous path to the goal 
of bliss and perfection, he describes in semi-mystical language how tired 
souls, longing for the land to which this straight and narrow and little- 
frequented way leads, at length reach it and ‘‘rest from their labour” 
(Dissert. xxiii. ). 


1 The only classical instance is uncertain; Bernadakis suspects it in the 
text of Plutarch, de swperstzt, 166 A. 
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The lesson thus drawn from the reading of the OT passages 
is pressed home (vv.1!-!%) with a skilful blend of encouragement 
and warning. 

1 Jet us be eager then to ‘* enter that Rest,” in case anyone falls into the 
same sort of disobedience. ™ For the Logos of God ts a living thing, active 
and more cutting than any sword with double edge, penetrating to the very 
division of soul and spirit, joints and marrow—scrutinizing the very thoughts 
and conceptions of the heart. }° And no created thing ts hidden from him ; 
all things lie open and exposed before the eyes of him with whom we have to 
reckon (6 Néyos). 

In y.1! the position of tis, as, ¢.g., in Lk 1818, is due to “the 
tendency which is to be noted early in Greek as well as in cognate 
languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns as near to 
the beginning of the sentence as possible ” (Blass, § A7Z. aie 
For aimreww éy, cp. Epict. ili. 22. 48, wore tov cidev pé Tis... 
ev éexkXioe tepirimrovta. This Hellenistic equivalent for rimrewv 
eis goes back to earlier usage, e.g. Eurip. Herc. I0g1, 1092, 
év kAvOwve Kal ppevav tapaypare wértwxa dewd. In Hellenistic 
Greek imddevrywa came to have the sense of wapddeyya, and is 
used here loosely for “kind” or “sort”; take care of falling into 
disobedience like that of which these zarépes tpov yield such a 
tragic example. The writer, with his fondness for periphrases of 
this kind, writes év tT att brodeiypate THs daeGeias, where ev TH 
avty azreHeta would have served. In passing away from the text 
about Rest, he drops this last warning reference to the classical 
example of dzreiMeva in the far past of the People. 

The connexion of thought in vv." is suggested by what has 
been already hinted in v.!, where the writer pled for anxiety, u% 
mote Ookn Tis e& tuov torepnkevat. He repeats va py... Tes 
... mwéoy, and enlarges upon what lies behind the term dox7. 
Then, after the passage on the relentless scrutiny of the divine 
Logos, he effects a transition to the direct thought of God (v.?), 
with which the paragraph closes. XmouSdcmpev—we have to put 
heart and soul into our religion, for we are in touch with a God 
whom nothing escapes ; {av ydp xrX. (v.!2). The term fv echoes 
Geos Gav in 32 (men do not disobey God with impunity), just as 
Kapodias echoes xapdia rovypa amuotias. God is swift to mark any 
departure from his will in human thought—the thought that 
issues in action. 

The personifying of the divine Aéyos, in a passage which 
described God in action, had already been attempted. In Wis 
1815, for example, the plagues of Egypt are described as the effect 
of God’s Adyos coming into play: 6 ravrodivayds cov Adyos am 
ovpavav . . . Eigos ov THV avuToKpitov erutayyv cov dépwv. In 
Wis 1°, again, the giAdvOpwrov mvetpa codia, which cannot 
tolerate blasphemy, reacts against it: ore t&v vedpdv airod (the 
blasphemer) pdprus 6 Geds, kai rHs Kapdias airod ériackoTos aAnOns, 
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so that no muttering of rebellion is unmarked. Here the writer 
poetically personifies the revelation of God for a moment. ‘O 
Adyos tod Oeod is God speaking, and speaking in words which 
are charged with doom and promise (37). The revelation, how- 
ever, is broader than the scripture ; it includes the revelation of 
God’s purpose in Jesus (11*). The free application of 6 Adyos 
(rod Oeod) in primitive Christianity is seen in 1 P 12%, Ja 118f, 
quite apart from the specific application of the term to the 
person of Christ (Jn 11-18). Here it denotes the Christian gospel 
declared authoritatively by men like the writer, an inspired 
message which carries on the OT revelation of God’s promises 
and threats, and which is vitally effective. No dead letter, this 
Adyos! The rhetorical outburst in wv.12" is a preacher’s equiva- 
lent for the common idea that the sense of God’s all-seeing 
scrutiny should deter men from evil-doing, as, e¢.g., in Plautus 
(Captivt, ii. 2. 63, “est profecto deu’, qui quae nos gerimus 
auditque et uidet”). This had been deepened by ethical writers 
like Seneca (Z/. Ixxxiii. 1, “nihil deo clusum est, interest animis 
nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit”), Epictetus (ii. 14. 11, 
ovK €ote Aabety adrov od povov mowodtvTa GAN ovde Siavoovpevov 7) 


évOvpovpevov), and the author of the Epistle of Aristeas (132-133: 


Moses teaches ore povos 6 Geds ote . . « Kal ovGev aitov AavOaver 
Tov emt yns ywopévev tr avOpiruv kpudiws . . . Kav évvonOf tus 


Kakiay émuiteActy, ovK av AdOor, py OTL Kal mpdgas, and 210: the 
characteristic note of piety is 76 duaAapBavew ore ravta SiarravTos 6 
Geds evepyel kal ywooKel, Kal ovGev dv Ado adiKkov roijoas 7) KAKOV 
épyacdpevos avOpwros), as well as by apocalyptists like the author 
of Baruch (83°: He will assuredly examine the secret thoughts 
and that which is laid up in the secret chambers of all the 
members of man). But our author has one particular affinity. 
Take Philo’s interpretation of detAey atta péoa in Gn 15}? 
Scripture means, he explains (guzs ver. div. haeres, 26) that it 
was God who divided them, 76 romret TO Gvprrdvtwv EavTod Adya, 
Os eis THY O€uTaTnV aKovyGels axunv Siatpav odderoTe Anya. TA yap 
aicOnra mdvta éeredav péxpt Tov aTopwv Kal Acyopevwv dpepav 
dueECAOy, wadw ard TovTwv TA Adyw GewpyTa eis dpvOyTovs Kat 
dmeptypadous poipas apyerat Sioupety otros 6 Toue’s. He returns 
(in 48) to this analytic function of the Logos in God and man, 
and in De mutatione nominum (18) speaks of jKovnpevov Kai d&dv 
Neyov, pacrevew Kal avalynreiv Exacta ixavov, Still, the Logos is 
touevs as the principle of differentiation in the universe, rather 
than as an ethical force ; and when Philo connects the latter with 
5 Adyos, as he does in guod deter. pot. 29, Cherub. 9, etc., 6 AOyos 
is the human faculty of reason. Obviously, our author is using 
Philonic language rather than Philonic ideas. 

*Evepyns (for which B, by another blunder, has évapyys= 
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evidens) is not a LXX term, but denotes in Greek vital activity 
(cp. Schol. on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 45, Cooas avri évepyerrépas). 
Neither is rouwrepos a LXX term; the comparison of 6 Adyos to 
a sword arose through the resemblance between the tongue and 
a “dagger,” though pdayaipa had by this time come to mean a 
sword of any size, whether long (poypaia) or short.1 The com- 
parative is followed (cp. Lk 16%) by tép, as elsewhere by zapa, 
and the “cutting” power of 6 Adyos extends or penetrates to the 
innermost recesses of human nature—dypui pepiopod uxfs Kat 
TVvEspLaToS,” dpuav Te kat pued@y (the conj. weA@y = limbs is neat 
but superfluous, for pveAGv was in the text known to Clem. 
Alex. guis dives, 41). D K here (as in 11°?) insert re before the 
first kat, but there is no idea of distinguishing the psychical and 
the physical spheres ; dppwv . . . pveAwy is merely a metaphorical 
equivalent for Yuyxns Kat mvevpatos. Mepiocpds (only in LXX in 
Jb 11473, 2 Es 618) means here “ division,” not “distribution ” (24) ; 
the subtlest relations of human personality, the very border-line 
between the wvx7 and the zvetpa, all this is open to 6 Adyos. The 
metaphorical use of wveAdy in this sense is as old as Euripides, 
who speaks of p7) wpds axpov predov Woxns (ippolytus, 255). 
According to Philo (De Cherubim, 8. 9), the flaming sword of Gn 3% is a 
symbol either of the sun, as the swiftest of existences (circling the whole 
world in a single day), or of reason, dfuxwyrdrarov yap Kal Oépuov dyos Kal 
dducta 6 Tod airiov. Learn from the fiery sword, o my soul, he adds, 
to note the presence and power of this divine Reason, és ovdémore diyyet 
KivovUmevos aTrovdn Tdon Wpos aipecw pev TOV Kad@v, puyny bé Tv évavTiwv. 
But there is a still better parallel to the thought in Lucian’s account of the 
impression made by the address (6 Adyos) of a philosopher: od yap é& émirodjs 
00d ws éruxev Nua O Adyos Kabixero, Babeia dé Kal kalptos 7 ANY éyéveTo, 
kal udra evordxws évex eis 0 Néyos adriy, ef oldv Te elmeiv, Siéxowe Ty Puxhy 
(Wzgr. 35). Only, Lucian proceeds to compare the soul of a cultured person 
to a target at which the words of the wise are aimed. Similarly, in pseudo- 
Phocylides, 124: drAov Tou Adyos avdpi Touwrepoy éort otdjpov, and Od. Sol. 


12°: for the swiftness of the Word is inexpressible, and like its expression is 
its swiftness and force, and its course knows no limit. 


The peptopot . .. pued@v passage is “a mere rhetorical 
accumulation of terms to describe the whole mental nature of 
man” (A. B. Davidson); the climax is xapdia, for what underlies 
human failure is kapdia movypa amictias (31%), and the writer’s 
warning all along has been against hardening the heart, Ze. 
obdurate disobedience. Hence the point of kat kpitixds «TA. 
Kpirixds is another of his terms which are classical, not religious ; 
it is used by Aristotle (Z¢h. Wik. vi. 10) of  cvveors, the in- 
telligence of man being xpitixy in the sense that it discerns. If 


1 The description was familiar to readers of the LXX, e.g. Pr 54 jxovnuévov 
BMadXNov paxalpas durrdmov. 

2 The subtlety of thought led afterwards to the change of mvevmaros into 
owmaros (2. 38. 257. 547. 1245). 
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there is any distinction between évoupjcewy (evOuynoews C* D* W 
vt Lucifer) and évvoiay, it is between impulses and reflections, 
but contemporary usage hardly distinguished them; indeed 
evvoca could mean “purpose” as well as “conception.” The two 
words are another alliterative phrase for ‘‘thought and con- 
ception,” evvoia, unlike évOvunous, being a LXX term. 

In v.18 kat odk éotw Ktiois dpavis KTA., KTio1s Means anything 
created (as in Ro 8%), and adrod is ‘‘God’s.” The negative side 
is followed by the positive, mdvta 8€ yupva kat tetpaxndropeva. 
The nearest verbal parallel is in En 9° ravra évwridv cov havepa Kat 
axdAvmra, where the context points as here to secret sins. The 
general idea was familiar ; e.g. (above, p. 55) “nihil deo clusum 
est, interest animis nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit.” 
Move yap éeorte Geo, Woyny idety (Philo, de Abrahamo, 21). But 
what the writer had in mind was a passage like that in de Cherub. 
5, where Philo explains Dt 29?9 (ra xputra xupiw TO 9e6, Ta 82 
pavepa yevere yvopiua) by arguing, yevnros dé ovdeis ixavos yvdyns 
adavous kare évOvpnpa, movos de 6 Oeds. Hence, he adds, the 
injunction (Nu 5!8) ryv puynv “évavriov Tod Geov oryjoar” with 
head uncovered ; which means, the soul 76 xepdAauov ddypa yupvw- 
Getoay kal THY yvopnv 7 KexpyTaL arrappiacbetoay, ty’ dWweot Tals aKpt- 
Beordrats érixpiGetoa Tod adexacrov Geod xtA., the closing description 
of God being 76 povw yuprvipy Woxqv idety dvvapevm. For yupvd 
see also M. Aurel. 12? 6 Oeds ravta Ta HyepoviKd yupva Tov tALKOV 
ayyetwv . . . Opa. Tetpayndtopéva must mean something similar, 
‘exposed ” or ‘‘ bared” (‘‘aperta,” vg; wepavepwyéva, Hesych.). 

Though tpaxnAlfw does not occur in the LXX, the writer was familiar with 
it in Philo, where it suggests a wrestler ‘‘downing ” his opponent by seizing 
his throat. How this metaphorical use of throttling or tormenting could yield 
the metaphorical passive sense of ‘‘ exposed,” isnot easy tosee. ‘Che Philonic 

sense of “‘depressed’’ or ‘‘bent down” would yield here the meaning 
‘*abashed,” z.e. hanging down the head in shame (‘‘ conscientia male factorum 
in ruborem aguntur caputque mittunt,” Wettstein). But this is hardly on a 
level with yuuvd. The most probable clue is to be found in the practice of 
exposing an offender’s face by pushing his head back, as if the word were an 
equivalent for the Latin ‘‘resupinata” in the sense of ‘‘ manifesta,” The 
bending back of the neck produced this exposure. Thus when Vitellius was 
dragged along the Via Sacra to be murdered, it was ‘‘ reducto coma capite, 


ceu noxii solent, atque etiam mento mucrone gladii subrecto, ut visendam 
praeberet faciem” (Suet. Vzt. Veted/. 17). 


In the last five words, mpds dv Hytv 6 Adyos, which are impressive 
by their bare simplicity, there is a slight play on the term Adyos 
here and in v.!2, although in view of the flexible use of the term, 
e.g. in 544 and 131”, it might be even doubtful if the writer intended 
more than a verbal assonance. The general sense of the phrase 
is best conveyed by “ with whom we have to reckon.” (a) This 
rendering, ‘‘to whom we have to account (or, to render our ac- 
count),” was adopted without question by the Greek fathers from 
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Chrysostom (ai7d pédAdrAopey Sotvar eiPivas trav Tempayy.évwv) ON- 
wards, and the papyri support the origin of the phrase as a com- 
mercial metaphor; eg. OP. 11885 (A.D. 13) @s mpos oe TOU Tept 
tav ayvon|Oevrwv] Ly[tHparos] eoo[pevov] (sc. Adyov), and Hibeh 
Papyri, 53¢ (246 B.C.) reipd otv dododds ws mpds oe Tod Adyou 
écopevov. (4) The alternative rendering, ‘‘ with whom we have to 
do,” has equal support in Gk. usage; ¢.g. in the LXX phrase Adyos 
pot mpos oe(I K 214, 2 K 95) and in Jg 177 (uaxpday ciow Sdwviwr, 
kal Adyov ovK éxovow mpds avOpwrov). The former idea is pre- 
dominant, however, as the context suggests (cp. Ignat. ad Magn. 3, 
TO d€ ToLodTov od pds odpKa 6 Adyos, dAAG Tpds Hedy TOV Ta KpUGte. 
eiddra), and includes the latter. It is plainly the view of the 
early anti-Marcionite treatise, which has been preserved among 
the works of Ephraem Syrus (cp. Preuschen, Zeztschrift fiir die 
neutest. Wissenschaft, 1911, pp. 243-269), where the passage is 
quoted from a text like this: as Kai 6 IatXos Aéyer, Cav 6 Adyos 
Tov Geod Kat TouwTEpos trép macday payxatpay dicTomov, diikvovpmevov 
PEXPL PEPLTPLOD mvevpaTos Kal DapKOs, EXPL ApUOV TE Kai pvEAOY, 
Kat Kpitikds é€otw évOvuynoewy Kai évvotav Kapdias* Kal ovK éoTLV 
Ktiois adavys évwiov avTod, GAAG wavTa euhavy evwTiov avTod, drt 
yupvol Kal TeTpaxnAicpéevor expev ev Tots d6pOadpots adbTod ExacTos 
npav Aoyov avT@ arodiddva. The rendering, ‘‘ who is our subject, 
of whom we are speaking” (zpés=with reference to, and jiv 6 
Noyos as in 511), is impossibly flat. . 

At this point the writer effects a transition to the main theme, 
which is to occupy him till ro}, z.e. Christ as dpyvepev’s. He begins, 
however, by a practical appeal (vv.!416) which catches up the 
ideas of 237-18 3}, 


a 


1445 we have a great highpriest, then, who has passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to our confession ; * for ours ts no high 
priest who ts incapable (uh Suv. as in 9°) of sympathizing with our weaknesses, 
but one who has been tempted in every respect like ourselves (sc. mpos huas), yet 
without sinning. *°© So let us approach the throne of grace with confidence 
(wera mappyolas, 3°), chat we may receive mercy and find grace to help us in 
the hour of need. 


Méyas is a favourite adjective for dpyvepevs in Philo,! but when 
the writer adds, €xovres oty dpxiepea preyay SteAnAVOdTAa Tors 
ovpavous, he is developing a thought of hisown. The greatness 
of Jesus as dpxtepev’s consists in his access to God not through 
any material veil, but through the upper heavens; he has pene- 
trated to the very throne of God, in virtue of his perfect self- 
sacrifice. This idea is not elaborated till later (cp. 61% 924), in 
the sacerdotal sense. But it has been already mentioned in 2% 10, 
where Jesus the Son of God saves men by his entrance into the 
full divine glory. Kpatdpev here as in 61% with the genitive 


16 pév O2 méyas apxtepeds (de Somn. i. 38), even of the Logos. 
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(6poroyras, see 3!); in Paul it takes the accusative. The writer 
now (v.!°) reiterates the truth of 2/44; the exalted Jesus is well 
able to sympathize with weak men on earth, since he has shared 
their experience of temptation. -It is put negatively, then posi- 
tively. Zupmabijoat is used of Jesus! as in Acta Pauli et Theclae, 
17 (Os povos cvverdbyoev TAavwméevw Kdopw); see below, on 10%, 
Origen (2m Matt. xiii. 2) quotes a saying of Jesus: 61a tots doev- 
ovvras HoOevovv Kal dua Tovs Tewavras éretvwv Kal dia TOs Supdvras 
ediWwr, the first part of which may go back to Mt 8!” (atrés tas 
doGeveias ehaBev); cp. also Mt 25%5*. Philo uses the term even 
of the Mosaic law (de spec. leg. il. 13, TO Oe Ardpws ExovTL ovvE- 
awdéOyoe), but here it is more than “to be considerate.” The aid 
afforded by Jesus as dpyxiepevs is far more than official; it is 
inspired by fellow-feeling tats doOevetats hay. ‘* Verius sentiunt 
qui simul cum externis aerumnis comprehendunt animi affectus, 
quales sunt metus, tristitia, horror mortis, et similes” (Calvin). 
These doGévevat are the sources of temptation. “H cadpé dodevys, 
as Jesus had said to his disciples, warning them against tempta- 
tion. Jesus was tempted kata wavra (217-18) Kad’ dpoudtnta (a 
psychological Stoic term; the phrase occurs in OP. ix. 120274 
and BG UV. 1028, in second-century inscriptions) xwpts dpaprtias, 
without yielding to sin. Which isa real ground for encourage- 
ment, for the best help is that afforded by those who have stood 
where we slip and faced the onset of temptation without yielding 
to it. The special reference is to temptations leading to apostasy 
or disobedience to the will of God. It is true that xwpis duaprias 
does exclude some temptations. Strictly speaking, xara wdyra is 
modified by this restriction, since a number of our worst tempta- 
tions arise out of sin previously committed. But this is not in 
the writer’s mind at all. He is too eager, to enter into any 
psychological analysis. 


£ 


Philo deduces from Lv 4? (uévov ovk dvtixpus dvadiddoxwy, Ort 6 mpds 
GAnGevav apxvepeds Kal pt) Pevdwvusos duéroxos auapTnudrwrv éorly) that the 
ideal highpriest is practically sinless (de Victzmzs, 10) ; but this is a thought with 
which he wistfully toys, and the idea of the Logos as unstained by contact with 
the material universe is very different from this conception of Jesus as actually 
tempted and scatheless. Nor would the transference of the idea of messiah as 
sinless account for our writer’s view. To him and his readers Jesus is sinless, 
not in virtue of a divine prerogative, but as the result of a real human experience 
which proved successful in the field of temptation. 


Hence (v.1°) mpocepyaipe0a ody peta mappyotas. Philo (guzs rer. 
div. haeres, 2) makes rappyoia the reward of a good conscience, 
which enables a loyal servant of God to approach him frankly. 


1 Of God in 4 Mac 5” xara iow juiv cuprabel vouoberay 6 Tod Krlorns, 
but in the weaker sense of consideration. It is curious that 4 Mac., like 
Hebrews, uses the word twice, once of God and once of men (cp. 4 Mac 13” 
otrws 5h Tolvuy KaSeoTynkvulas THs PirradeAplas cuyumadovons). 
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But here (cp. RE. ii. 786) wappycia is not freedom of utterance 
so much as resolute confidence (cp. on 3°). Our writer certainly 
includes prayer in this conception of approaching God, but it is 
prayer as the outcome of faith and hope. Seneca bids Lucilius 
pray boldly to God, if his prayers are for soundness of soul and 
body, not for any selfish and material end: “audacter deum 
roga; nihil illum de alieno rogaturus es” (Z/. x. 4). But even 
this is not the meaning of zappyoia here. The Roman argues 
that a man can only pray aloud and confidently if his desires are 
such as he is not ashamed to have others hear, whereas the 
majority of people ‘‘ whisper basest of prayers to God.” Our 
author does not mean “ palam” by zappyota. 

Our approach (mpocepyoéuefa: the verb in one sense of 
applying to a court or authority, e.g. in OP. II19° mpoonrAPopev 
TH KpatioTn Bovdy, BG U. 1022) is t OpovG tijs xdprtos, for grace 
is now enthroned (see 2%). For the phrase see Is 16° diopfwOy- 
oerat pet éXéovs Opovos. Our author (cp. Introd. p. xlvii), like 
those who shared the faith of apocalyptic as well as of rabbinic 
piety, regarded heaven as God’s royal presence and also as the 
axnvy where he was worshipped, an idea which dated from Is 
61! and Ps ag (cp. Mechilta on Ex 151"), though he only alludes 
incidentally (122) to the worship of God by the host of angels 
in the.upper sanctuary. He is far from the pathetic cry of 
Azariah (Dn 3°°): &k éorw év TO Kaip@ TOUTwW . . . OVdE TOTOS TOD 
KapT@oca. évomiov oov Kal evpety €Acos. He rather shares Philo’s 
feeling (de Exsecrat. 9g) that ot dévacwlouévor can rely upon the 
compassionate character of God (évi peév émeckefa Kal xpyordryte 
TOU Tapakadovpevov cvyyvwopNnV po Tiuwplas del TLHevTos), though 
he regards this mercy as conditioned by the sacrifice of Jesus. 
The twofold object of the approach is (a) AapBdvew €deos, which 
is used for the passive of éXe® (which is rare), and (4) xdpw 
edptoxew xrX., an echo of the LXX phrase (e.g. Gn 68%) ebpicxew 
Xap évavtiov Kupiov (rod Meov). In the writer’s text (A) of the 
LXX, Prov 8!" ran of 8€ éué Lnrodvres etpynoovor xadpiv.t Els 
eUkatpov BonPeray recalls tots weipalopevors BonOjoat in 218; it 
signifies ‘‘for assistance in the hour of need.” Evxaipos means 
literally “‘seasonable,” as in Ps 104?" (dodvac tiv tpodyny adrois 
evkatpov), “fitting” or “opportune” (Zp. Aristeas, 203, 236). 
The ‘‘sympathy” of Jesus is shown by practical aid to the 
tempted, which is suitable to their situation, suitable above all 
because it is timely (evxarpov being almost equivalent to év xaipa 

1 Aristotle argues that xdpis or benevolence must be spontaneous and 
disinterested ; also, that its value is enhanced by necessitous circumstances 
(Eorw on xaprs, Kal? iw 6 exo Néyerat xdpw Umoupyetv deouévy wh avrl TLVOS, 
und’ va Te atT@ TH droupyourrt GN tv’ éxelvm Te’ peyarn & av 7 opodpa 


deouévyp, 7) meydhuv Kal xareray, 7) év Katpots To.ovTois, i udvos i) mpOros 7 
pariora, het, li. 7. 2). 
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xpeias, Sir 8°). Philo (de sacrificantibus, 10) shows how God, for all 
his greatness, cherishes compassion (€Acov kat otkrov AapBaver TOV év 
evoeiars dropwrdtwv) for needy folk, especially for poor proselytes, 
who, in their devotion to him, are rewarded by his help (xapzov 
evpdpevor THS ert TOV Gedy Katadvy7s THY ar avTod BoyOeav). But 
the best illustration of the phrase is in Aristides, Eis rov Sdpamw 
50: o€ yap 6 Tas Tus év TavTi Kaip@ BonOov Karel, Sdépame. 

How widely even good cursives may be found supporting a wrong reading 
is shown by the evidence for rpocepxducba: 6. 38. 88. 104. 177. 206*. 241. 
255. 263. 337. 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 487. 489. 623. 635. 639. 642. 915. 
QIQ. 920. 927. 1149. 1245. 1288. 1518. 1836. 1852. 1872. 1891. 2004. For 
é\eos (the Hellenistic neuter, cp. Cronert’s Memoria Graeca Herculanensts, 
176'), the Attic é\eov (Aes, masc.) is substituted by L and a few minuscules 
(Chrys. Theodoret). Bom. eijpwuev. 


He now (5!) for the first time begins to explain the qualifi- 
cations of the true dpyxvepeds. 


(a) First, he must be humane as well as human : 

1 Every highpriest who ts selected from men and appointed to act on behalf 
of men in things divine, offering gifts and sacrifices for sin, * can deal gently 
with those who err through tgnorance, since he himself ts beset with weakness — 
3 which obliges him to present offerings for his own stns as well as for those of 
the People. 

(4) Second, he must not be self-appointed. 

4 Also, tt ts an office which no one elects to take for himself ; he ts called to 
tt by God, just as Aaron was. 

The writer now proceeds to apply these two conditions to Jesus, but he 
takes them in reverse order, beginning with (0). 

5 Similarly Christ was not raised to the glory of the priesthood by himself, 
but by Him who declared to him, 

** Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father.” 

5 Just as elsewhere (év érépy, sc. Tow) he says, 

‘* Thou art a priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 

He then goes back to (a): 

7 In the days of his flesh, with bitter cries and tears, he offered prayers 
and supplications to Him who was able to save him from death ; and he was 
heard, because of his godly fear. ® Thus, Son though he was, he learned by 
(ag Gv=drd rovrwr &) all he suffered how to obey, ° and by being thus perfected 
he became the source of eternal salvation for all who obey him, being desig- 
nated by God highpriest ‘‘ with the rank of Melchizedek.” 


Mas yap dpxrepeds (dealing only with Hebrew highpriests, 
and only with what is said of them in the LXX) é€ év@pdmwy 
hapPavdpevos (Nu 8° AdBe rods Aeveiras éx pécov vidv "Iopayd) 
kabiorarat.—passive, in the light of 778 (6 vouos yap avOparovs 
kabiornow apxvepets Exovtas do Géveav) and of the Philonic usage 
(e.g. de vit. Mosts, i. 11, TO péAAovTe Gpxrepet kabictacba). The 
middle may indeed be used transitively, as, e.g.,in Eurip. Supplic. 
522 (roXepuov d€ TovTov ovK éyo KaGiorapat), and is so taken here 
by some (eg. Calvin, Kypke). But ra apds rov Oedv is an 
adverbial accusative as in 217, not the object of xa@icrarat in an 
active sense. In S8wpd te kat Qucias, here as in 8° and 9%, the 
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writer goes back to the LXX (A) rendering of 1 K 8% (kat 76 
Sépov kat Tas Ovaias). The phrase recurs in Ep. Aristeas, 234 (od 
Scpors od Ovotas), and is a generic term for sacrifices or offer- 
ings, without any distinction. The early omission of re (B D> 
K Lat boh pesh) was due to the idea that @vaias should be 
closely connected with épaptiay (“ut offerat dona, et sacrificia pro 
peccatis,” vg). Instead of writing eis ro mpoo pEpewr, our author 
departs from his favourite construction of «is with the infinitive 
and writes tva mpoopépy, in order to introduce petptomabety 
Suvdpevos. This, although a participial clause, contains the lead- 
ing idea of the sentence. The dpyxvepeds is able to deal gently 
with the erring People whom he represents, since he shares 
their éo6évera, their common infirmity or liability to temptation. 
Metptomrafety in v.2 is a term coined by ethical philosophy. 
It is used by Philo to describe the mean between extravagant 
grief and stoic apathy, in the case of Abraham’s sorrow for the 
death of his wife (76 5¢ pécov mpd TOV akpwv EAOpuevov perprorabeiy, 
De Abrah. 44); so Plutarch (Consol. ad Apoll. 22) speaks of rhs 
‘kata vow ev Tovovtois petptorafeias. But here it denotes 
gentleness and forbearance, the moderation of anger in a person 
who is provoked and indignant—as in Plut. de Cohié. tra, 10, 
dvacTHoat O€ Kal GHoat, Kal petcacOat Kal KapTepnoat, mpadrnTos 
€or Kal cvyyvapns Kal petpioTaGetas. Josephus (Azz. xii. 3. 2) 
praises this quality in Vespasian and Titus (erprorabyodvtwr), 
who acted magnanimously and generously towards the unruly 
Jews ; Dionysius Halicarnassus accuses Marcius (Ant. 8. 529) 
of lacking 7d eddidAAaKTov Kal petpiorrabes, ordre du épyins TO 
yevorro. Andsoon. The term is allied to zpadrys. The sins 
of others are apt to irritate us, either because they are repeated 
or because they are flagrant; they excite emotions of disgust, 
impatience, and exasperation, and tempt us to be hard and harsh 
(Gal 6!). The thought of excess here is excessive severity rather 
than excessive leniency. The objects of this petpiomafety are 
Tois dyvoovow Kat TavwpEvors, Z.€., people who sin through yield- 
ing to the weaknesses of human nature. ‘For such offenders 
alone the pzacula of atonement-day (which the writer has i in mind) 
availed. ‘Those who sinned €xougiws (107), not dkovoiws, were 
without the pale; for such presumptuous sins, which our writer 
regards specially under the category of deliberate apostasy (32 
1076), there is no pardon possible. The phrase here is practi- 
cally a hendiadys, for rots é€ dyvolas tXavwpévors: the People err 
through their A Thus ayvoeiy becomes an equivalent for 
dpapT avery (Sin 23? etc. }, just as the noun dyvonpa comes to 
imply sin (cp. 9? and Jth 57° <i pe éoTw ayvonpua év TO Aad TovTw 
Kal ssoeeeach ikea eis TOV Gedy aitav, with Tebt. Pap. 124! (1 18 B.C, ) 
and 5°—a proclamation by king Buergetes and queen Cleopatra 
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declaring ‘“‘an amnesty to all their subjects for all errors, crimes,” 
etc., except wilful murder and sacrilege). In the Martyr. Pauli, 
4, the apostle addresses his pagan audience as dvdpes of dvtes ev 
TH ayvwcig. Kal TH TAdVY TAvTH. 

(a) Strictly speaking, only such sins could be pardoned (Lv 4? 521: 22, 
Nu 1572-31, Dt 17!*) as were unintentional. Wilful sins were not covered by 
the ordinary ritual of sacrifice (107, cp. Nu 121), 

(4) The term wreplkeupat only occurs in the LXX in Ep. Jer. 23. 57 and 
in 4 Mac 12° (ra deoud mepixeluevov), and in both places in its literal sense 
(Symm. Is 611°), as in Ac 28”. But Seneca says of the body, ‘‘ hoc quoque 
natura ut quemdam vestem animo circumdedit ” (Zzs¢. 92), and the meta- 
phorical sense is as old as Theocritus (23!* 14 geiye 5 dard xpws UBpw ras 
épyas mepixeluevos). 

The dpyuepevs, therefore (v.°), requires to offer sacrifice for 
his own sins as well as for those of the People, xa®as epi tod 
haod oUtw kai mept €autod. This twofold sacrifice is recognized 
by Philo (de wit. AZosis, ii. 1), who notes that the holder of the 
iepwotvn must éi teAciots tepots beseech God for blessing 
atT® Te Kal THS apxomevors. The regulations for atonement-day 
(Lv 16°17) provided that the dpxvepevs sacrificed for himself and 
his household as well as for the People (kai mpood&e: ’Aapay rov 
pooxov Tov TEepl THS GpapTtias avTod Kai e€iAdoeTar wept aiTtod Kal 
TOD Oikov atrov . . . Kal rept TaaNS TWVAywy7ns vidv Iopayjr). But 
our author now turns from the idea of the solidarity between 
priest and People to the idea of the priest’s commission from 
God. Thy ty (in v.4) means position or office, as often, eg. 
éritporos AapPaver TavTnv THY TiYuAy (2.e. Of supervising the house- 
hold slaves), Arist. Pol. i. 7, Tyas yap A€yomev civor Tas apxas, 20. 
ili, 10, mepl TOV GpxLepewv TOS T Np~avtTo Kal Ticw eLeoTe THS TLLAS 
TavTns petaAdapPdavew, Joseph. Ant. xx. 10. 1. "AANA (sc. Aap- 
Baver) kadodpevos, but takes it when (or, as) he is called. The 
terseness of the phrase led to the alteration (C° L) of aAAa into 
dd’ 6 (as in v.>). Kaldomep kai *Aapdv. In Josephus (Azz. iii. 
8. 1), Moses tells the Israelites, viv & airés 6 Oeds "Aapadva ris 
TLS TavTYNS akov Expwe Kal ToOvTOV NpyTat iepea. 

arept (before Gpaptioy in v.°) has been changed to wep in C° D¢ K L etc, 
(conforming to 5). There is no difference in meaning (cp. mepl, Mt 26% = 
trep, Mk. and Lk.), for mept (see 10% 8 18-26 73) has taken over the sense 


of Urep. 
For xa0worrep (x* A B D* 33) in v.4, & DOK LP W6. 1288. 1739 read 
the more obvious ka@dzrep (C ? syr®*! Chrys. Cyr. Alex. Procopius: xa@ds), 


In v.> odx éautéy eddgacev, while the term dda was specially 
applicable to the highpriestly office (cf. 2 Mac 147 dOev aqedd- 
pevos THY mpoyoriKyny ddEav, A€yw by THY GpxLepwortvyny), the phrase 
is quite general, as in the parallel Jn $°4. The following yevy- 
Ova. is an epexegetic infinitive, which recurs in the Lucan 
writings (Lk 154 7, Ac 151°) and in the earlier Psalter of Solo- 
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mon (2%: 40 etc.) After &\X’ we must supply some words like 
aurov éddgacerv. 

The argument runs thus: We have a great dpxvepeds, Jesus 
the Son of God (44), and it is as he is Son that he carries out 
the vocation of dpyxepeds. There is something vital, for the 
writer’s mind, in the connexion of dpyxvepev’s and Yiés. Hence he 
quotes (v.°) his favourite text from Ps 2’ before the more apposite 
one (in v.°) from Ps 1104, implying that the position of divine 
Son carried with it, in some sense, the role of dpyxepevs. This 
had been already suggested in 13 where the activities of the 
Son include the purification of men from their sins. Here the 
second quotation only mentions fepevs, it is true; but the writer 
drew no sharp distinction between tepeds and dpxepe’s. In 
kata THs Tae Medyioedéx, tagéis for the writer, as 7!° proves 
(kara THY SpodryTa MeAxioedéx), has a general meaning ;1 Jesus 
has the rank of a Melchizedek, he is a priest of the Melchizedek 
sort or order, though in the strict sense of the term there was no 
Taéus or succession of Melchizedek priests. 


Tdéis in the papyri is often a list or register; in OP. 1266% (A.D. 98) 
év tdégec means ‘‘in the class” (of people). It had acquired a sacerdotal 
nuance, ¢.g. Michel 7351%! (the regulations of Antiochus I.), doris re ay 
varépur xpdvun TdEw AdBY Tavryy, and occasionally denoted a post or office 
(e.g. Tebt. P 2978, A.D. 123). 


“Os xtA. Some editors (eg. A. B. Davidson, Liinemann, 
Peake, Hollmann) take vv.71° as a further proof of (4). But 
the writer is here casting back to (a), not hinting that the 
trying experiences of Jesus on earth proved that his vocation was 
not self-sought, but using these to illustrate the thoroughness 
with which he had identified himself with men. He does this, 
although the parallel naturally broke down at one point. Indeed 
his conception of Christ was too large for the categories he had 
been employing, and this accounts for the tone and language of 
the passage. (a) Jesus being ywpis duaprias did not require to 
offer any sacrifices on his own behalf; and (4) the case of 
Melchizedek offered no suggestion of suffering as a vital element 
in the vocation of an dpxepeds. As for the former point, while 
the writer uses zpocevéyxas in speaking of the prayers of Jesus, 
this is at most a subconscious echo of rpoodépew in vv.! ; there 
is no equivalent in Jesus to the sacrifice offered by the OT 
GpXLepevs, mept €avTov . . . epi dpa.priav, The writer starts with 
his parallel, for év Tats nuépars THS GapKds avrod corresponds to 
mepixeitar dodeverav (v.2); but instead of developing the idea of 
sympathy in an official Geet cipaanen duvdmevos KTA.), he passes to 
the deeper idea that Jesus qualified himself by a moral discipline 


1 As in 2 Mac 9%8 émisrodhhy exovoay ixernplas rdiw, Ep. Arist. 69, 
Kpnmidos éxovoa Tdguv. 
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to be dpyxvepevs in a pre-eminent sense. He mentions the prayers 
and tears of Jesus here, as the faith of Jesus in 2!%, for the 
express purpose of showing how truly he shared the lot of man 
on earth, using Sejoets Te Kal tketnplas, a phrase which the writer 
may have found in his text (A) of Jb 4072 @ dejoeis Kat ixerypias, 
but which was classical (e.g. Isokrates, de Face, 46, wodAas 
ixernpias Kal denoreis Tovovpevor). “Ixkernpia had become an equiva- 
lent for ixeofa, which is actually the reading here in 1 (dejoes Te 
kat txeroias). The phrase recurs in a Ptolemaic papyrus (Brunet 
de Presle et E. Egger’s Papyrus Grecs du Musée du Louvre, 277), 
xaipew oe dé peta Sepoews Kal ixerecas, though in a weakened 
sense. The addition of peta kpauyfs (here a cry of anguish) 
ioxupas Kat Saxpdwy may be a touch of pathos, due to his own 
imagination,! or suggested by the phraseology of the 22nd psalm, 
which was a messianic prediction for him (cp. above, 21°) as for 
the early church; the words of v.’ in that psalm would hardly 
suit (kexpdgopar Huepas mpos cé Kal odk cicaxovon), but phrases 
like that of v.° (apds o@ éxéxpagav kat éowOyoav) and v.* (év To 
Kekpayévat pe pds adTov éryKovoév pov) might have been in his 


mind. Tears were added before long to the Lucan account of © 


the passion, at 2244 (Epiph. Azcor. 31, dAAG “Kal exAavoev” KEiTaL 
év TO kata Aovkav edayyediw év Tots adiopHwrois avtvypadors). It 
is one of the passages which prove how deeply the writer was 
impressed by the historical Jesus ; the intense faith and courage 
and pitifulness of Jesus must have deeply moved his mind. He 
seeks to bring out the full significance of this for the saving 
work of Jesus as Son. His methods of proof may be remote and 
artificial, to our taste, but the religious interest which prompted 
them is fundamental. No theoretical reflection on the qualifica- 
tion of priests or upon the dogma of messiah’s sinlessness could 
have produced such passages as this. 


Later Rabbinic piety laid stress on tears, e.g. in Sohar Exod. fol. 5. 19, 
** Rabbi Jehuda said, all things of this world depend on penitence and 
prayers, which men offer to God (Blessed be He!), especially if one sheds 
tears along with his prayers”; and in Synopsis Sohar, p. 33, n. 2, ‘‘ There 
are three kinds of prayers, entreaty, crying, and tears. Entreaty is offered 
in a quiet voice, crying with a raised voice, but tears are higher than all.” 


In amd ris eddaBelas, the sense of etAaBeia in 12° and of | 


evAaBetoGa in 117 shows that dad here means “on account of” 
(as is common in Hellenistic Greek), and that dé rijs etAaPBetas 
must be taken, as the Greek fathers took it, ‘on account of his 
reverent fear of God,” pro sua reverentia (vg), “because he had 


1 Like that of Hos 124, where tears are added to the primitive story (Gn 
3278) of Jacob’s prayer (évlcxvoev mera dryyédov kal HdvvdcOn* éxavoay Kal 
édenOnody ov). In 2 Mac 11° the Maccabean army pera ddupudv xal daxptwr 
ixérevov Tov KUp.ov, 


5 
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God in reverence” (Tyndale; “in honoure,” Coverdale). The 
writer is thinking of the moving tradition about Jesus in Geth- 
semane, which is now preserved in the synoptic gospels, where 
Jesus entreats God to be spared death: “ABGa 6 zarnp, ravra 
duvaTda wou’ mapeveyKe TO ToTHpLov am é40d Toto (Mk 14%). This 
repeated supplication corresponds to the “bitter tears and cries.” 
Then Jesus adds, ddd’ od ri eyo Oédw, GANA ti ov. This is his 
evrAaBea, the godly fear which leaves everything to the will of 
God. Such is the discipline which issues in traxoy. Compare 
Ps. Sol 68 kai kvpios eionxovoe mpocevxiy wavtos év POBw Oeod. 

(a) The alternative sense of ‘‘fear” appears as early as the Old Latin 
version (d=exauditus a metu). This meaning of evAaBela (Beza: ‘* liberatus 
ex metu’”’) occurs in Joseph. Ant. xi. 6. 9, edAaBelas abryy (Esther) drodvwr, 
Indeed evAaBela (cp. Anz, 359) and its verb evAaBetoPar are common in this 
sense; cp. ¢g. 2 Mac 816 uh karamdayhvac rots deculos unde edhaBetobar 
Thy . .. woruTAnOelav: Sir 41° wh evrAaBod Kpiua Savdrov: Wis 17% ovroe 
KatayéAaorov evhdBevay évdcouv. But here the deeper, religious sense is more 
relevant to the context. ‘‘ In any case the answer consisted . . . in courage 
given to face death. . . . The point to be emphasized is, not so much that 
the prayer of Jesus was heard, as that it ceeded to be heard” (A. B. Bruce, 
p- 186). 

(6) Some (e.g. Linden in Studien und Kritiken, 1860, 753f., and Blass, 
§ 211) take do rijs evAaBelas with what follows ; this was the interpretation of 
the Peshitto (‘‘and, although he was a son, he learned obedience from fear 
and the sufferings which he bore’’). But the separation of did rijs evAaBelas 
from a4¢ Gv and the necessity of introducing a xai before the latter phrase 
point to the artificiality of this construction. 


In v.8 kaimep dv vids (kaizep being used with a participle as 
in 7° 1217) means, “Son though he was,” not “son though he 
was.” ‘The writer knows that painful discipline is to be expected 
by all who are sons of God the Father; he points out, in.125*, 
that every son, because he is a son, has to suffer. Here the 
remarkable thing is that Jesus had to suffer, not because but 
although he was vids, which shows that Jesus is Son in a unique 
sense;.as applied to Jesus vids means something special. As 
divine vids in the sense of 11, it might have been expected that 
he would be exempt from such a discipline. “Os .. . éuadey 
. . . bwakory is the main thread of the sentence, but kaimep dv 
vids attaches itself to é€ua@ev xrA. rather than to the preceding 
participles mpogevéykas and eicaxouobeis (Chrys. Theophy].). 
With a daring stroke the author adds, éuabev ad’ dv émabe thy 
imakoynv. The paronomasia goes back to a common Greek 
phrase which is as old as Aeschylus (Agam. 177f.), who de- 


scribes Zeus as tov rae pddos Oévra xupiws éxev, and tells how 
(W. Headlam)— 


‘‘The heart in time of sleep renews 
Aching remembrance of her bruise, 
And chastening wisdom enters wills that most refuse ”— 


——— . 
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which, the poet adds, is a sort of xdpis Biatos from the gods. 
This moral doctrine, that wdfos brings pados, is echoed by 
Pindar (Zs¢hm. i. 40, 6 wovyjcats b¢ vow Kat mpopdaberav Péper) and 
other writers, notably by Philo (de wit. Mos. iil. 38, rovrovs ov 
Aoyos GAN’ Epya madever* tafdvres ElcovTar TO euov awevdes, Exel 
pabdvres otk eyvwoav: de spec. leg. ill. 6, tv ex Tov wabeiv paby 
KTA.: de Ssomn. 11. 15, 0 wafwv akpiBds euabev, Sti Tod Oeod (Gn 
501") éorw). But in the Greek authors and in Philo it is almost 
invariably applied to “the thoughtless or stupid, and to open and 
deliberate offenders” (Abbott, Diaz. 32082), to people who can 
only be taught by suffering. Our writer ventures, therefore, to 
apply to the sinless Jesus an idea which mainly referred to young 
or wilful or undisciplined natures. The term Srakoyj only occurs 
once in the LXX, at 2 S 22% (kat tmaxon cov érAnbuvey pe, A), 
where it translates my. The general idea corresponds to that 


of 10° below, where. Jesus enters the world submissively to do 
the will of God, a vocation which involved suffering and self- 
sacrifice. But the closest parallel is the argument of Paul in Ph 
268, that Jesus, born in human form, éraretvwoev éavTov yevomevos 
tanKkoos (sc. TO Hed) péxpt Pavadrov, and the conception of the 
taxon of Jesus (Ro 518”) in contrast to the tapaxoyn of Adam. 
What our writer means to bring out here, as in 2!f, is the 
practical initiation of Jesus into his vocation for God and men. 
‘Wherever there is a vocation, growth and process are inevi- 
table. . . . Personal relations are of necessity relations into which 
one grows; the relation can be fully and practically constituted 
only in the practical exercise of the calling in which it is involved. 
So it was with Christ. He had, so to speak, to work Himself 
into His place in the plan of salvation, to go down among the 
brethren whom He was to lead to glory and fully to identify 
Himself with them, not of course by sharing their individual 
vocation, but in the practice of obedience in the far harder 
vocation given to Him. ‘That obedience had to be learned, not 
because His will was not at every moment perfect ... but 
simply because it was a concrete, many-sided obedience” (W. 
Robertson Smith, Lxfosztor*, ii. pp. 425, 426).) TeNewwOeis in v.® 
recalls and expands the remark of 2), that God “ perfected” 
Jesus by suffering as tov adpynyov THs cwrypias airdv, and the 
argument of 217-18. The writer avoids the technical Stoic terms 
mpoxomrewy and mpoxo7y. He prefers reXeodv and reAciwors, not 
on account of their associations with the sacerdotal consecration 
of the OT ritual, but in order to suggest the moral ripening 
which enabled Jesus to offer a perfect self-sacrifice, and also 
perhaps with a side-allusion here to the death-association of 
these terms. 
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Philo (de Abrah. 11) observes that nature, instruction, and practice are the 
three things essential mpds redecérnTa Tod Bod, ore yap Sidackaniay dvev 
dicews i) doxnoews TEeNELWOHVaL SuvaTov ovTE picts Eri Tépas éoriv EdOetv ikavh 
dixa Tov waberv. 


Aitios owtypias was a common Greek phrase. Thus Philo 
speaks of the brazen serpent as atrios cwrnpias yevopevos Tavredods 
trois Jeavapevors (de Agric. 22), Aeschines (2 Ctesiph. 57) has 
TIS pev TwTyplav TH TOAEL TOds Deods aitiovs yeyevypevovs, and in 
the de Mundo, 3980, the writer declares that it is fitting for God 
airiov te yiverOor Tois ert THs ys GwTypias. Xwtynpia aiwvios is 
a LXX phrase (Is 451’), but not in the sense intended here 
(cp. 2°). The collocation of Jesus learning how to obey God 
and of thus proving a saviour tots bmaxovouvow adr is remarkable. 
At first sight there is a clue to the sense in Philo, who declares 
that “‘the man who is morally earnest,” receiving God’s kingdom, 
“does not prove a source of evil to anyone (atrios yiverat), but 
proves a source of the acquisition and use of good things for all 
who obey him” (a@ou tots taynxdos, de Abrah. 45). This refers 
to Abraham, but to the incident of Gn 23°, not to that of 
Melchizedek ; Philo is spiritualizing the idea of the good man as 
king, and the trnxoo. are the members of his household under 
his authority. The parallel is merely verbal. Here by maéow 
rois bmaKxovoucw atta the writer means of micrevoavres (4°), but 
with a special reference to their loyalty to Christ. Disobedience 
to Christ or to God (318 4°) is the practical expression of 
disbelief. It is a refusal to take Christ for what he is, as God’s 
appointed dpyepevs. The writer then adds (v.!°) mpocayopeuGeis 
Od Tod Beod dpxvepeds Kata Thy Tdfw MeAxioedex, in order to 
explain how, thus commissioned, he brought the owrnpia aiwvios. 
The paragraph is thus rounded off, like that of vv.5§ with a 
reference to the Melchizedek priesthood, which the writer regards 
as of profound importance, and to which he now proposes to 
advance. Though zpocayopevw is not used in this sense (* hail,” 
“ designate”) in the LXX, the usage is common in Hellenistic 
writings like 2 Maccabees (1°° 4’ 10%) and Josephus (e.g. ¢. 
Apion. i. 311). But the Melchizedek type of priesthood is not 
discussed till 62° 71*. The interlude between 5!° and 6” is 
devoted to a stirring exhortation ; for this interpretation of the 
Son as priest is a piece of yv@o.s which can only be imparted 
to those who have mastered the elementary truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the writer feels and fears that his readers are 
still so immature that they may be unable or unwilling to grasp 
the higher and fuller teaching about Christ. The admonition 
has three movements of thought, 511-14, 61-8, and 6°19, 


1 On this point J (huty, plural of authorship, as 2°) have a great deal to say, 
which it ts hard to make intelligible to you. For (kal yap=etenim) you have 
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grown dull of hearing. ™ Though by this time you should be teaching other 
people, you sttll need someone to teach you once more the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of the divine revelation. You are in need of milk, not of solid food. 
8 (For anyone who zs fed on milk ts unskilled in moral truth; he is} a mere 
babe. 4 Whereas solid food ts for the mature, for those who have their 
Jaculties trained by exercise to distinguish good and evil.) 6: Let us pass on 
then to what zs mature, leaving elementary Christian doctrine behind, instead 
of laying the foundation over again with repentance from dead works, with 
faith in God, * with instruction about ablutions and the laying on of hands, 
about the resurrection of the dead and eternal punishment. * With God’s 
permission we will take this step. 


Nept of (Ze. on dpyvepeds Kata tHv Taw M.) wodds «tA, (v.!). 
The entire paragraph (vv.!-!*) is full of ideas and terms current 
in the ethical and especially the Stoic philosophy of the day. 
Thus, to begin with, zodvs (sc. €or) 6 Adyos is a common literary 
phrase for “‘there is much to say”; eg. Dion. Hal. ad Amm. 
1. 3, TOADS yap 6 wept avtav Adyos, and Lysias zm Pancleonem, 11, 
doa pev ovv airobe éppyOn, woAds av ein pou Aoyos Senycio Bar. 
TIoAvs and dvcepuyvevros are separated, as elsewhere adjectives 
are (e.g. 21"). For the general sense of Suceppyveutos Aéyew, see 
Philo, de migrat. Abrah. 18, js Ta pev GAAa paxpotépwv 7 Kara 
Tov tapovTa Katpov detrar Adywv Kai trepHereov, and Dion. Halic. 
de Comp. Vili. wept dv kai rodtis 6 Adyos Kai Babeia 7 Oewpia. 
Avoeppyvevtos occurs in an obscure and interpolated passage of 
Philo’s de Somniis (i. 32, dX€xtw Twe kal dvoeppnve’tw Oéa), and 
Artemidorus (Oxetrocr. 111. 67, of dverpou . . . mrotkiXou Kal mroAXots 
Sucepynvevrot) uses it of dreams. “Emel «rd. (explaining dvcepyy- 
vevrot) for the fault lies with you, not with the subject. Nw@pds 
only occurs once in the LXX, and not in this sense (Pr 2229 
dvdpdor vwOpois, tr. WWM); even in Sir 47° 11}? it means no more 
than slack or backward (as below in 6!*). It is a common 
Greek ethical term for sluggishness, used with the accusative or 
the (locative) dative. With dxoy it denotes dulness. The literal 
sense occurs in Heliodorus (v. 10: éy® pév otv yoOduynv... 
Taxa pév Tov Kal Ov HAtkiav vwOpdtepos HY THY akonv’ vocos yap 
dAwy TE Kal dTOv TO yjpas), and the metaphorical sense of dxoai 
is illustrated by Philo’s remark in guts rer. div. haer. 3: év awvxous 
avopiaotv, ots Ota pev ear, akoal 0 ov« éveiory. 

Why (kai ydp, v.!?), the writer continues, instead of being 
teachers you still need a teacher. For ypeia with the article and 
infinitive (tod SuddoKew? xrA.), cp. the similar use of xpéwy in OP. 
14885, In what follows, twd, the masculine singular, gives a 
better sense than riva, the neuter plural. ‘‘ Ye again have need 
of (one) to teach you what are the elements” (sah boh); but it 


1 D* inserts dxuhy (Mt 151) between ydp and éorw: ‘‘he is s¢z// a mere 
babe.” Blass adopts this, for reasons of rhythm. 
2 1912 and Origen read (with 462) d:ddoxeoOar, and omit ipas, 
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is the elementary truths themselves, not what they are, that need 
to be taught. Td orotxeta here means the ABC or elementary 
‘principles (see Burton’s Galatians, pp. 510f.), such as he men- 
tions in 61:2. He defines them further as tijs dpxijs tav Aoyiwv 
Qeov, where ta Aoyia Heod means not the OT but the divine 
revelation in general, so that ta o. t. dpyns corresponds to the 
Latin phrase “prima elementa.” The words é¢eidovtes etvor 
SusdoKahor simply charge the readers with backwardness. ‘The 
expression, ‘to be teachers,’ affirms no more than that the 
readers ought to be ripe in Christian knowledge. Once a man 
is ripe or mature, the qualification for teaching is present ” 
(Wrede, p. 32). The use of the phrase in Greek proves that it | 
is a general expression for stirring people up to acquaint them- 
selves with what should be familiar. See Epict. 2uchir. 51, 
Totov ouv ért SddoKadov mpocdokds; ... OvK érL el pretpaKtov, GAAG 
avnp non téAeos. It was quite a favourite ethical maxim in 
antiquity. ‘Thus Cyrus tells the Persian chiefs that he would be 
ashamed to give them advice on the eve of battle: oida yap tuas 
Tavita émiotapevous Kal peweXeTyKOTas Kal doKodtytas dua TéAoUS 
oldmep ey, wote Kav aAdAovus eikdtws av SiwdcKorre (Cyrop. iii. 3. 
35). Similarly we have the remark of Aristophanes in Plato, 
Sympos. 189d, eyo otv repdcopat tiv eionyjoacba tiv Sdivaptv 
aitov, tuets O¢ THY GAAwY diddoKador eoeoHe, and the reply given 
by Apollonius of Tyana to a person who asked why he never put 
questions to anybody: dre peipdxiov dv elytyoa, viv dé od xp7 
fntety adda diddoxew & edpyxa (Philostratus, Vita Afoll. i. 17). 
Seneca tells Lucilius the same truth: ‘“‘ quousque disces ? iam et 
praecipe (Zp. 33°). Thus the phrase here offers no support 
whatever to any theories about the readers of Ipds “Efpaious 
being a group of teachers, or a small, specially cultured com- 
munity. The author, himself a duddcxaXos, as he is in possession 
of this mature yvaors, is trying to shame his friends out of their 
‘y imperfect grasp of their religion. That is all. Teydvate xpetav 
éxovtes is a rhetorical variant for xpeiav éxere, due to the writer’s 
fondness for yeyova. If there is any special meaning in the 
larger phrase, it is that detected by Chrysostom, who argues that 
the writer chose it deliberately: rovréorw, iets AOeAnoaTeE, duets 
€avtovs eis TOUTO KaTeaTHOATE, els Ta’THV THY xpeiav. They are 
responsible for this second childhood of theirs. ‘The comparison ! 
of milk and solid food is one of the most common in Greek 

1 Origen (Phz/ocalia, xviii. 23) uses this passage neatly to answer Celsus, 
who had declared that Christians were afraid to appeal to an educated and 
intelligent audience. He quotes 5! as well as 1 Co 3%, arguing that in 
the light of them it must be admitted jets, bon divayis, wdvTa mpdrropev 
Urep TOO ppoviuwy avipwy yevéoOat Tov aUANOYoY Husv* Kal Ta ev uly wadioTa 
Kaha kal Geta Tore TOAU@mEV ev Tois Tpds TO Kowdv Siaddyas Pépew els pécor, 
7° edrropoduev ouverdv dxpoarar. 
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ethical philosophy, as in Epictetus, e.g. il. 16. 39, od OéAeus dn 
ws Ta Tadia aroyaXakticOjvar Kal dmtecOar tpopys ocTepewrépas, 
and ili. 24. 9, ov« droyadaxticonev 4dy of éavrovs, and parti- 
cularly in Philo. A characteristic passage from the latter writer 
is the sentence in de agric. 2: éet dé vntriows pev éote yada Tpody, 
tedelois O€ TA EK TupGv TéupaTta, Kal Woxns yaAakTddas pev ay 
elev tpopat kara tiv TalduKnVv yALKiay TA THS éyKuKALoV povaLKHS 
mpoTravdevpata, TéAevar O€ Kal avdpaoww eumperrets at did Ppovncews 
kal cwppoovvys Kal adrdons aperns dpynyjoes. Our writer adopts 
the metaphor, as Paul had done (1 Co 3!:?), and adds a general 
aside (vv.1*!4) in order to enforce his remonstrance. He does 
not use the term yvaous, and the plight of his friends is not due 
to the same causes as operated in the Corinthian church, but 
he evidently regards his interpretation of the priesthood of Christ 
as mature instruction, oteped tpopy. “O petéxwv yddaxtos is one 


whose only food (meréxew as in 1 Co 10!” etc.) is milk; daeipos 


~ 


is “inexperienced,” and therefore “ unskilled,” in Méyou Sckao- ~ 


otvyns—an ethical phrase for what moderns would call “ moral 
truth,” almost as in Xen. Cyzop. 1. 6. 31, avnp SidaoKados Tov 
malowv, Os edldacKev Apa TOUS Tatdas THY SuKaLoovvyv KTA., Or in M. 
Aurelius xi. 10, xii. 1. Thus, while Suxatoodvy here is not a 
religious term, the phrase means more than (a) “incapable of 
talking correctly ” (Delitzsch, B. Weiss, von Soden), which is, no 
doubt, the mark of a vos, but irrelevant in this connexion ; 
or (4) “incapable of understanding normal speech,” such as 
grown-up people use (Riggenbach). Tedetwv 8€ xrA. (v.14). The 
clearest statement of what contemporary ethical teachers meant by 
TéXevos as mature, is (cp. p. 70) in Epict. Lnchirid. 51, ‘* how long 
(cis wotov éru xpovov) will you defer thinking of yourself as worthy 
of the very best ...? You have received the precepts you 
ought to accept, and have accepted them. Why then do you 
still wait for a teacher (d:ddcKadov mpocdoxas), that you may put 
off amending yourself till he comes? You are a lad no longer, 
you are a full-grown man now (ov« éru ef peupdxiov, ddAG avip 
non TéAevos), . . . Make up your mind, ere it is too late, to live 
as TéAevov Kat mpokorrovta.” Then he adds, in words that recall 
He 121: “and when you meet anything stiff or sweet, glorious 
or inglorious, remember that viv 6 dyov Kal dn mdpeote Ta 
"Odvpria.” As Pythagoras divided his pupils into vj. and 
réAevot, SO Our author distinguishes between the immature and 
the mature (cp. 1 Co 2° éy rots reXetous, 34 vyriows). In 8a thy 
ééw (vg. “ pro consuetudine ”) he uses €€1s much as does the writer 
of the prologue to Sirach (ixavyv €£w wepuroinodpevos), for facility 
or practice.! It is not an equivalent for mental faculties here, 


1 «¢ Firma quaedam facilitas quae apud Graecos és nominatur” (Quint, 
Instit. Orat. 10. 1). 


* 
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but for the exercise of our powers. ‘These powers or faculties 
are called 1a aioOythpia. AicPyrypiov was a Stoic term for an 
organ of the senses, and, like its English equivalent “sense,” 
easily acquired an ethical significance, as in Jer 4° ra aicOyrypia 
THs Kapdias pov. The phrase yeyupvacpéva aicOytypia may be 
illustrated from Galen (de dign. puls. lil. 2, Os pev yap av evarcOyrd- 
TaTOV prow TE Kal TO aia Onripiov é me YEYYHV AG pEVOV iKaVOS . . . 
oUTos Gv apioros ein yvadpoy Tov évTos B brroKerLevoy, and de complexu, 
11% Achoywopevov pev €or avdpos Tous Aoyeopovs ous elpnka Kat 
yeyvpvacpéva tHv alaOyow év ToAAH TH KaTa pépos eurretpia KTH.), 
yeyupvacpéeva being a perfect participle used predicatively, like 
mepuTevpevnv in Lk 1 chi and yeyupvac Lévov above. Compare 
what Marcus Aurelius (iil. 1) says about old age; it may come 
upon us, bringing not physical failure, but a premature decay of 
the mental and moral faculties, e.g., of self-control, of the sense 
of duty, kai doa tovatra Aoyio 1.00 ovyyeyupvacpevov mavy xpncet. 
Elsewhere (ii. 13) he declares that ignorance of moral distinctions 
(dyvoa dyaGav Kat Kaxv) is a blindness as serious as any inability 
to distinguish black and white. ‘The power of moral discrimina- 
tion (pds Stdkpiow Kadod Te kat kaKod) is the mark of maturity, 
‘in contrast to childhood (cp. e.g. Dt 1°9 wav madiov véov éatis 
ovK oloev onp-epov ayabov 7 Kakor). Compare the definition of 
TO m0ucdv in Sextus Empiricus (ZZyp. Lyrrh. ili. 168): orep SoKet 
wept tiv Ouaxpiow Tov Te KaA@Y Kal KakOv Kal ddiaddpwry Karta- 
ylyver Oat. 

In spite of Resch’s arguments (Zexte u. Untersuchungen, xxx. 3. 112f.), 
there is no reason to hear any echo of the well-known saying attributed to 


Jesus: ylvec@e 0€ Sdkimor Tpamefirat, Ta mév amodoKimdgovres, TO dé Kaddv 
KaTéXovTes. 


Avs—well then (as in 121% *8)—éml tdv tedevdtyTa pepdpeba 
(61). It is a moral duty to grow up, and the duty involves an 
effort. The reAedrys in question is the mature mental grasp of 
the truth about Christ as dpyvepevs, a truth which the writer is 
disappointed that his friends still find it difficult to understand. 
However, 61a rov xpévov they ought to understand it. Hehas every 
reason to expect an effort from them, and therefore he follows 
up his remonstrance with a word of encouragement. Instead of 
the sharp, severe tone of vv.!*, he now speaks more hopefully. 
The connexion is not easy. We expect ‘‘ however” instead of 
“well then.” But the connexion is not made more easy by 
regarding 61% as a resolve of the writer: ‘since you are so im- 
mature, I am going on myself to develop the higher teaching.” 
It would be senseless for a teacher to take this line, and it is not 
facilitated by reading depouefa. The plural is not the literary 
plural as in 54%. The writer wishes to carry his readers along 
with him. ‘If you want anyone to instruct you over again in 
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rudimentary Christianity, I am not the man; I propose to carry 
you forward into a higher course of lessons. Come, let us 
advance, you and I together.” The underlying thought, which 
explains the transition, is revealed in the next paragraph (vv.**), 
where the writer practically tells his readers that they must either 
advance or lose their present position of faith,! in which latter 
case there is no second chance for them. In spite of his un- 
qualified censure in 51%, he shows, in 6%, that they are really 
capable of doing what he summons them to try in 61, ze. to 
think out the full significance of Jesus in relation to faith and 
forgiveness. Only thus, he argues, can quicken the faint pulse of 
your religious life. ‘‘ Religion is something different from mere 
strenuous thinking on the great religious questions. Yet it still 
remains true that faith and knowledge are inseparable, and that 
both grow stronger as they react on one another. More often 
than we know, the failure of religion, as a moral power, is due to 
no other cause than intellectual sloth” (E. F. Scott, p. 44). 
After the parenthesis of 5!* 14, the writer resumes the thought 
with which he started in 51!* ‘‘you must make an effort to enter 
into this larger appreciation of what Christ means.” “Agevtes... 
depdpeOa is a phrase illustrated by Eurip. Androm. 392-393, 
Tv apxiv adeis | mpos tHv TedevTiv torépav ovoav dépy: 
apevres the writer means “leaving behind,” and by depwpyeba 
“let us advance.” “Adinus might even mean ‘to omit” (“not 
mentioning”); it is so used with Adyov (=to pass over without 
mentioning), e.g. in Plutarch’s az sent respublica gerenda stt, 18, 
GAN’ adevtes, ei BovrKe, TOV arooTHvTa THs ToALTelas AOyov éxelvo 
oKoTapev 4On kTA., and even independently (cp. Epict. iv. 1. 15, rov 
pev Kaicapa rpos 16 rapov apopmev, and Theophrastus, prooem. adeis 
TO mpooipiderOat Kai 7ToAAG epi TOD mpadypatos Aéyew). In what 
follows, tév tis dpxis Tod Xpiotod Aéyoy is a variant for Ta orouxeta 
THS apxns TOV Aoyiwy Tod Geodt (512). Tod Xpiorod is an objective 
genitive; the writer is not thinking of injunctions issued by 
Christ (so Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 344). 
Blass follows L in reading Aouov after Adyov—needlessly. 

The use of the @eyéAvov metaphor after tis dpyfs was natural ; 
it occurs in Epictetus (ii. 15. 8, od OéAes THY apxnv oTHoat Kal TOV 
GepeAvov) and in Philo (de spec. leg. ii. 13, apynv tavtnv BadXo- 
pevos @orep Oepédrdv tia). Indeed the Oeuédcvov metaphor is 
particularly common in Philo, as, eg., in the de vita contempl. 
476 (éyxpareay de Gorep TWA OepeAvov mpoKataBadrdopevor Wuxijs). 


This basis (@enéAvov) of Christian instruction is now described ; 


the contents are arranged in three pairs, but, as the middle pair 
are not distinctively Christian ideas (v.”), the writer puts in 


1 Compare the motto which Cromwell is said to have written on his 
pocket-bible, ‘‘ qui cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus,” 
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Sidaxyv or Sidaxis. The Oexedrov of instruction consists of 
petavoias ... Kal miotews (genitives of quality), while dudaxny, 
which is in apposition to it (‘‘I mean, instruction about”), 
controls the other four genitives. Metdévova and tioris, Bamtiopot 
and émOéois xerpdv, dvdoracig and kpipa aidvov, are the funda- 
mental truths. Merdvoww dro is like peravoety ad (Ac 8?*), and 
miortis émt Oedv like ricrevew emi (e.g. Wis 12? va dradXayervtes TIS 
kaklas TirTevowpey eri oé, KUple). These two requirements were 
foremost in the programme of the Christian mission. ‘The other 
side of repentance is described in 9!* récw padXoyv 76 aipa Tov 
Xpirrod . . . Kabapret tHV cvveldyoty av aro vexp@v Epywv eis TO 
Aarpevew Hed Cdvri, where the last word indicates that vexpa epya 
mean the conduct of those who are outside the real life and 
service of God. Practically, therefore, vexpa e€pya are sins, as the 
Greek fathers assumed; the man who wrote 11% (@cod... 
daptias) would hardly have hesitated to call them such. He 
has coined this phrase to suggest that such épya have no principle 
of life in them,? or that they lead to death. The origin of the 
phrase has not been explained, though Chrysostom and Oecu- 
menius were right in suggesting that the metaphor of 9!* was 
derived from the contamination incurred by touching a corpse 
(see Nu r9!4 3119). Its exact meaning is less clear. The one 
thing that is clear about it is that these épya vexpd were not 
habitual sins of Christians ; they were moral offences from which 
a man had to break away, in order to become a Christian at all. 
They denote not the lifeless, formal ceremonies of Judaism, but 
occupations, interests, and pleasures, which lay within the sphere 
of moral death, where, as a contemporary Christian writer put it 
(Eph 21), pagans lay vexpol tots tapamTadpacw Kal Tals dpapTtiats. 
The phrase might cover Jewish Christians, if there were any 
such in the community to which this homily is addressed, but it is 
a general phrase. Whatever is evil is vexpdv, for our author, and 
épya vexpa render any Christian wiotis or Aatpevey impossible 
(cp. Lxpositor, Jan. 1918, pp. 1-18), because they belong to the 
profane, contaminating sphere of the world. 

In v.? 88axyv is read, instead of 88axis, by B syr™*™ and 
the Old Latin, a very small group—yet the reading is probably 


1 According to Philo (de Adbrah. 2, 3), next to hope, which is the dpxy 
perovolas ayaba@yv, comes 7 él auapravouevos merdvowa Kal BeXtiwots. Only, 
he adds (zdzd. 4), repentance is second to reNevérys, Womep Kal dvdcov owmaros 
H wpos vyelav €& doOevelas weraBory . . . 1 0 amd Twos xpédvou BerTiwots tdcov 
ayabdv evpvots Wuxis éore wh Tots mardexols émrmmevovons adXN adporépoas Kal 
dvipos dvTws ppovymac éri~nrovons evd.ov kardoracw [Wuxfjs] kal TH pavracla 
TV KaN@v emiTpexovons. 

2 Cp. the use of vexpéds in Epict. iii. 23. 28, cal uhv dv uh radra euro 6 
To piioc dou Adyos, vexpds €oTt Kal avTds Kalo Aéywv. This passage indicates 
how vexpés could pass from the vivid application to persons (Mt 8*4, Lk 15%, 
cp. Col 2}8), into a secondary application to their sphere and conduct. 


harkl 
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original; the surrounding genitives led to its alteration into 
d.daxns. However, it makes no difference to the sense, which 
reading is chosen. Even didayyjs depends on @enédvov as a 
qualifying genitive. But the change of didayynv into didaxqs is 
much more likely than the reverse process. Avdaxyyv follows 
Barticpav like xéopos in 1 P 3% (evdvcews ipatiwy Kdcpos). 
Banticpot by itself does not mean specifically Christian baptism 
either in this epistle (9!) or elsewhere (Mk 74), but ablutions or 
immersions such as the mystery religions and the Jewish cultus 
required for initiates, proselytes, and worshippers in general. 
The singular might mean Christian baptism (as in Col 2!%), but 
why does the writer employ the plural here? Not because 
in some primitive Christian circles the catechumen was thrice 
sprinkled or immersed in the name of the Trinity (Didache 71°), 
but because ancient religions, such as those familiar to the 
readers, had all manner of purification rites connected with 
water (see on 10%), The distinctively Christian uses of water 
had to be grasped by new adherents. ‘That is, at baptism, e.g., 
the catechumen would be specially instructed about the differ- 
ence between this Christian rite, with its symbolic purification 
from sins of which one repented, and (a) the similar rites in 
connexion with Jewish proselytes on their reception into the 
synagogue or with adherents who were initiated into various 
cults, and (4) the ablutions which were required from Christians 
in subsequent worship. The latter practice may be alluded to 
in 107? (AcAovoepéevor TO THpa VdaTt KaGape). Justin (Apol. i. 62) 
regards these lustrations of the cults as devilish caricatures of 
real baptism: kal 7d Novrpov 51) TodTo aKovoavTes ot daiwoves .. . 
evynpynoav Kal paytilery éavtovs Tovs eis TA tepa aiToy émiBaivovtas 
Kal mpootevat avrois péAAovtas, AoiBas Kat Kvicas amoreAodvTas 
teAeov O€ Kal Aoveobar emiovras mpiv eAOciv eri Ta iepd, evOa 
idpvtat, evepyoiot. The ém@éors xetpdv which often followed 
baptism in primitive days (e.g. Ac 8!"* 19%), though it is ignored 
by the Didache and Justin, was supposed to confer the holy 
Spirit (see v.*). Tertullian witnesses to the custom (de daftismo, 
18, de carnis resurrectione, 8), and Cyprian corroborates it (Z. 
Ixxiv. 5, ‘‘manus baptizato imponitur ad accipiendum spiritum 
sanctum”). The rite was employed in blessing, in exorcising, ~ 
and at “‘ordination,” afterwards at the reception of penitents 
and heretics; here it is mentioned in connexion with baptism . 
particularly (ERE. Vi. 4940). 

The subject is discussed in monographs like A. J. Mason’s ve he Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism (1891), and J. Behm’s Die Handauflegung im 
Urchristenthum (1911). 

The final pair of doctrines is dvaotdcews vexpdv kal kpiatos 
(214-15 927) giwviou (as in Ac 241%), Te is added after dvac- 


. epistle: this and the three noted in wv.!8 ro and 118 Tods . 
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Tacews mechanically (to conform with the preceding re) by 8 AC 
K L Lat arm syr*! 4, just as it is added after Bamticpav by 
harkl, In the rather elliptical style and loose construction of the 
whole sentence, ‘‘ notwithstanding its graceful rhythmical struc- 
ture,” it is possible to see, with Bruce (p. 203), “an oratorical 
device to express a feeling of impatience” with people who need 
to have such fvincifia mentioned. At any rate the writer hastens 
forward. V.° is not a parenthesis (“I will do this,” ze. go over 
such elementary truths with you, ‘‘if God permits,” when I 
reach you, 137%) ; the todro refers to the advance proposed in v.}, 
and after moumoonev the author adds reverently, ‘if God permits,” 
édvmep €mitpémyn 6 Oeds, almost as a contemporary rhetorician 
might say in a pious aside: éav d¢ adly 76 Satpoviov yas (Dion. 
Halicarn. De Admir. Vi dicendi in Dem. 58), or Gedy nas 
puratrovTwv aowels te Kat avocovs (De Composit. Verborum, 1). 
The papyri show that similar phrases were current in the 
correspondence of the day (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, p. 80), 
and Josephus (Az?. xx. 11. 2) uses kav 76 Oetov émitpery. 


twoujoonev (89 BK LN 1. 2. 5. 6. 33. 69. 88. 216. 218. 221. 226, 242. 
255+ 337+ 429. 489. 919. 920. 1149. 1518. 1739. 1758. 1827. 1867. 2127. 2143. 
Lat sah boh Chrys.) has been changed into rajowuev by A C D P arm, etc., 
though the latter may have been originally, like pepdue@a in v.4, an ortho- 
graphical variant, o and w being frequently confused. 


4 Kor in the case of people who have been once enlightened, who tasted the 
heavenly Gift, who participated in the holy Spirit, ° who tasted the goodness of 
God’s word and the powers of the world to come, ® and then fell away—it ts 
tmposstble to make them repent afresh, since they crucify the Son of God in 
thetr own persons and hold him up to obloguy. 7 For “land” which absorbs 
the rain that often falls on zt, and bears ‘‘ plants” that are useful to those for 
whom tt ts tilled, recetves a blessing from God ; ® whereas, tf tt (sc. h yh) ‘‘pro- 
duces thorns and thistles,” zt ts reprobate and on the verge of being cursed—tts 
fate ts to be burned. 


Vv.** put the reason for toéto troujcopev (v.%), and vv.” § give 
the reason for 48dvatov . . . dvaxawwifew eis pretdvoray (vv.*), 
*"Aduvatov ydp xrX. (v.*); there are four impossible things in the 
aidvos (* 5*) is a long description of people who have been 
initiated into Christianity; then comes the tragic kat tapatec- 
évtas. What makes the latter so fatal is explained in (v.®) 
dvactaupovTas . . . TapaderypatiLovtas. Logically mdédw dva- 
kawilew eis petdvoray ought to come immediately after d&8uvatov 
ydp, but the writer delayed the phrase in order to break up the 
sequence of participles. The passage is charged with an austerity 
which shows how seriously the writer took life. Seneca quotes 
(Zp. xxiii. 9-11) to Lucilius the saying of Epicurus, that “it is 
irksome always to be starting life over again,” and that “they live 
badly who are always beginning to live.” The reason is: ‘quia 
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semper illis imperfecta vita est.” But our writer takes a much 
more sombre view of the position of his friends. He urges 
them to develop their ideas of Christianity. ‘‘You need some 
one to teach you the rudimentary lessons of the faith all over 
again,” he had said. ‘“ Yes,” he now adds, “and in some cases 
that is impossible. Relaying a foundation of repentance, etc. ! 
That cannot be done for deliberate apostates.” The implication 
is that his readers are in danger of this sin, as indeed he has 
hinted already (in 37-414), and that one of the things that is 
weakening them is their religious inability to realize the supreme 
significance of Jesus. To remain as they are is fatal; it means 
the possibility of a relapse altogether. ‘Come on,” the writer 
bids them, ‘‘for if you do not you will fall back, and to fall back 
is to be ruined.” The connexion between this passage and the 
foregoing, therefore, is that to rest content with their present 
elementary hold upon Christian truth is to have an inadequate 
grasp of it; the force of temptation is so strong that this rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with it will not prevent them from falling 
away altogether, and the one thing to ensure their religious 
position is to see the full meaning of what Jesus is and does. 
This meaning he is anxious to impart, not as an extra but as an 
essential. The situation is so serious, he implies, that only 
those who fully realize what Jesus means for forgiveness and 
fellowship will be able to hold out. And once you relapse, he 
argues, once you let go your faith, it is fatal; people who de- 
liberately abandon their Christian confession of faith are beyond 
recovery. Such a view of apostasy as a heinous offence, which 
destroyed all hope of recovery, is characteristic of IIpdés ‘EBpaiovs. 
It was not confined to this writer. That certain persons could 
not repent of their sins was, e.g., an idea admitted in rabbinic 
Judaism. ‘Over and over again we have the saying: ‘For him 
who sins and causes others to sin no repentance is allowed or 
possible’ (Aboth v. 26; Sanhedrin, 1074). ‘He who is wholly 
given up to sin is unable to repent, and there is no forgiveness 
to him for ever’ (Midrash Tehillim on Ps 1 ad jfin.).”1 There 
is a partial parallel to this passage in the idea thrown out by 
Philo in de agricultura, 28, as he comments upon Gn 9”: 

“Noah began to till the earth.” Evidently, says Philo, this 
means that he was merely working at the dpxa of the subject. 
’Apx) 8, 6 Tév maXdatov Adyos, 7} HpLoVv TOU TAVTOS, as ay nptoes mpos 
TO Pelne apeoTyKvia, ov py Tpooyevopxevov Kal TO dpfacGar 
moAAaKis peyara ToAAOVs EBAaWev. His point is that it 
is dangerous to stop short in any moral endeavour. But our 
author is more rigorous in his outlook. His warning is modified, 

however. (a) It is put in the form of a general statement. 

1C. G. Montefiore, in Jewish Quarterly Review (1904), p. 225. 


an 
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(4) It contains a note of encouragement in v.’; and (c¢) it is at 
once followed up by an eager hope that the readers will dis- 
appoint their friend and teacher’s fear (v.%). In the later church 
this feature of Ipods “Efpaiovs entered into the ecclesiastical 
question of penance (cp. HAZ. ix. 716, and Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, iv. 321 f.), and seriously affected the vogue of the 
epistle (cp. Introd. p. xx). 

The fourfold description of believers (* >") begins with dag 
dwtiobevras, where gwricGevras corresponds to AaBetv tiv exiy- 
vwow tHS dAyGeias (107), in the general sense of LXX (e.g. 
Ps 1180 7 dyAwots TOV Adywv Tov PwTlei, Kat TuveETEL VyTiovS), 
i.e. “enlightened” in the sense of having their eyes opened 
_(Eph 118) to the Christian God. Subsequently, earlier even than 
Justin Martyr, the verb, with its noun dwricpds, came to be used 
of baptism specifically (cp. HAZ. vill. 54, 55). “Amaé is pre- 
fixed, in contrast to mdAu (v.°); once for all men enter Christi- 
anity, it is an experience which, like their own death (9) and 
the death of Jesus (975), can never be repeated. In kahév yeuoa- 
pévous Veod papa (‘experienced how good the gospel is”) the con- 
struction resembles that of Herod. vil. 46, where the active voice 
is used with the accusative (6 dé Oeds yAukty yetoas Tov aidva, 
POovepds év aiT@ evpicxerar ev), and the adj. is put first: ‘the 
deity, who let us taste the sweetness of life (or, that life is 
sweet), is found to be spiteful in so doing.” ‘The similar use of 
the middle here as in Pr 29% and Jn 2° probably points to the 
same meaning (cp., however, Diat. 2016-2018), z.e., practically 
as if it were Oru xrA. (cp. Ps 348 yedoaoGe Kal idere Ott ypynords 
6 xvptos, t P 2°), in contrast to the more common construction 
with the genitive (v.* 2°). The writer uses genitive and accusa- 
tive indifferently, for the sake of literary variety ; and xaAov here 
is the same as kxaAov in 514. Teucapévous «rd. recalls the parti- 
ality of Philo for this metaphor (e.g. de Abrah. 19; de Somnits, 
i. 26), but indeed it is common (cp. ag. Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 9, drat 
TO véov yevoapevoy FevikGv eOicpav arAjotws adtdv évepopetro) 
throughout contemporary Hellenistic Greek as a metaphor for 
experiencing. Probably yevoapévous . . . émoupaviou, petdxous 

. dyiou, and Kadév yevoapevous aidvos are three rhetorical 
expressions for the initial experience described in drag #Uriobdy- 
tas. ‘The heavenly Gift” (rs dwpeds trys erovpaviov) may be 
the Christian salvation in general, which is then viewed as the 
impartation of the holy Spirit, and finally as the revelation of the 
higher world which even already is partly realized in the experi- 
ence of faith. Note that dwrioGévras is followed by yeuoapévous 
xtA., as the light-metaphor is followed by the food-metaphor 
in Philo’s (de fuga et invent. 25) remarks upon the manna 
(Ex 1615. 16); 7) Geta ovvragis airy tiv opatikny Yoynv durile re 
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Kal 6400 Kal yAvKaiver . . . Tovs duwpavtas Kal qewOvTas Kado- 
Kayabias épndivovoa. Also, that duvdpers te wéANovTos aidvos! in- 
cludes the thrilling experiences mentioned in 24. The dramatic 
turn comes in (v.°) kat mapameodvtas. ILaparimrev is here used 
in its most.sinister sense ; it corresponds to droorjvat (32), and 
indeed both verbs are used in the LXX to translate the same 
term 5yp. The usage in Wis 6° (1) waparéonte) 12? (rods 
Tapamtimtcovtas) paves the way for this sense of a deliberate 
renunciation of the Christian God, which is equivalent to éxovatws 
dpaptavew in 107°, The sin against the holy Spirit, which Jesus 
regarded as unpardonable, the mysterious dpapria mpds Oavarov | 
of 1 Jn 5'°, and this sin of apostasy, are on the same level. The 
writer never hints at what his friends might relapse into. 
Anything that ignored Christ was to him hopeless. 

*ASuvatov (sc. éotr) is now (v.°) taken up in édvaxawitew (for 
which Paul prefers the form dvaxawovv), a LXX term (e.g. Ps 
5112) which is actually used for the Christian start in life by 
Barnabas (6" dvaxawicas yas év TH adéce TOV duapTiov), and 
naturally of the divine action. Mddw is prefixed for emphasis, 
as in Isokr. Aveopag. 3, THs €xOpas THs mpos tov Bactréa wadw 
GVOAKEKQLVLO LEVIS. 

There have been various, vain efforts to explain the apparent harshness of 
the statement. Erasmus took ddévvaroy (like d=difficile) as ‘‘ difficult” ; 
Grotius said it was impossible ‘‘ per legem Mosis’’; others take dvaxawltey 
to mean ‘‘ keep on renewing,” while some, like Schoettgen, Bengel, and 
Wickham, fall back on the old view that while men could not, God might 
effect it. But even the last-named idea is out of the question. If the writer 
thought of any subject to dvaxawlfew, it was probably a Christian d:ddoKados 
like himself; but the efforts of such a Christian are assumed to be the channel 
of the divine power, and no renewal could take place without God. There 
is not the faintest suggestion that a second repentance might be produced by 
God when human effort failed. The tenor of passages like 107" and 12!” 
tells finally against this modification of the language. A similarly ominous 
tone is heard in Philo’s comment on Nu 30!° in guod deter. pot. insid. 40: 
phoowev Sidvoav . . . €xPeBAHoOa Kal xjpayv Oeov, ris  yovds elas ov 
mapedéearo 7 mapadegauévyn Exovolws adOis éEnuBdwoe .. . Hh 8 dak Siagevy- 
 Ocion Kat dtorxisBeion ws Aomovdos uéxpt TOD mavrods aldvos éxrerdéevTat, eis TOV 
dpxatov olkov éravehOety ddvvarotoa. 

The reason why a second repentance is impossible is given 
in dvaceaupoivtas . . . wapaderypariLovtas, where dvacravpotvras 
is used instead of oravpotvras, for the sake of assonance (after 
dvakawicewv), but with the same meaning. “Avacravpody simply 
means “‘to crucify,” as, ¢.g., in Plato’s Gorgias, 28 (rods atrod émidav 

1 Tertullian’s translation, ‘‘ occidente iam aevo” (de Pudzcitia, 20) shows 
that his Greek text had omitted a line by accident : 

NOYSOYPHMAAYN 
AMEIZTEMEAA 
ONTOSAIWNOCKAI, 


2.é. Surv[dmers Te MéAA]ovTOs aldvos, 
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maisas Te Kal yuvaika TO erxarov dvactavpwHh 7 KatamitTwOh) ; 
Thucyd. i. 110 (‘Ivdpos . . . mpodocia AnpOeis dverravpwOn) ; 
Josephus (Azz. xi. 6. 10, avacravpdcat tov Mapdoxatov), etc. The 
dva =sursum, not rursum, though the Greek fathers (¢.g. Chrys. 
ri Sé éorw dvacravpotvras; avwlev rédw otavpodvras), and several 
of the versions (e.g. vg ‘‘rursum crucifigentes”), took it in the sense 
of re-crucify. “Eautots: it is their crucifixion of Jesus. ‘The 
thought is that of wilfulness rather than of detriment ” (Vaughan). 


In the story of Jesus and Peter at Rome, which Origen mentions as part 
of the Acts of Paul (2 Joh. xx. 12), the phrase, ‘‘to be crucified over again ” 
occurs in a different sense (7exte u. Unters. xxx. 3, pp. 271-272). Kaio 
KUptos adr elrev* eloépxouar els THY ‘Paduny cravpwOfjvat. Kal o Iérpos eter 
air’ Kipue, mddw oravpotca; elev air@ val, Uérpe, wadw oravpotpa. 
Origen, quoting this as “Avw0ev wéAAw oravpodcGat, holds that such is the 
meaning of dvacravpoty in He 6°. 


The meaning of the vivid phrase is that they put Jesus out 
of their life, they break off all connexion with him ; he is dead to 
them. ‘This is the decisive force of oravpotocOa in Gal 64. The 
writer adds an equally vivid touch in kat rrapaderypatiLovtas 
(=7ov vidv Oe0d Katamatycas KTA., 107)—as if he is not worth 
their loyalty! Their repudiation of him proclaims to the world 
that they consider him useless, and that the best thing they can 
do for themselves is to put him out of their life. Mapadery- 
partttew is used in its Hellenistic sense, which is represented by 
TiGévan eis mapaderypa in the LXX (Nah 3°). Possibly the term 
was already associated with impaling (cp. Nu 254 rapaderypdricov 
avrovs Kvpiw),! but our author does not use it in the LXX sense 
of ‘make an example of” (by punishing) ; the idea is of exposing 
to contemptuous ignominy, in public (as in Mt 1}%). 


The Bithynians who had renounced Christianity proved to Pliny their 
desertion by maligning Christ—one of the things which, as he observed, no 
real Christian would do (‘‘ quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christiani”’). ‘‘Omnes .. . Christi male dixerunt.” When the proconsul 
urges Polykarp to abandon Christianity, he tells the bishop, Aoiddpyrov rév 
Xpiordv (Mart. Polyk. ix. 3). The language of Mpés EBpatovus is echoed in 
the saying of Jesus quoted in Afost. Const, vi. 18: obrol elot wept ay Kal 6 
KUPLOS TLKPas Kal AToTéuUWws atepivato Néywv Sri Eloi WevddxpiaTrar Kal Wevdodi- 
ddcxarot, of BLacgpynunoavres TO mvetua THs xapiros kal dromricayTes Thy wap 
avrod dwpedv wera THv xdpwv, ois ovK apeOjoerat ore év TH alGve TOUTW oUTE €V 
7@ méANovTt. In Sir 31° (Bamrifduevos dd vexpod Kal wad awrouevos avrod, 
rl dPednoev TH AovTpw avrod ;) the allusion is to the taboo-law of Nu 19! 2; 
the parallel is verbal rather than real. But there is a true parallel in 
Mongolian Buddhism, which ranks five sins as certain ‘‘to be followed by a 
hell of intense sufferings, and that without cessation . . . patricide, matricide, 
killing a Doctor of Divinity (z.e. a lama), bleeding Buddha, sowing hatred 
among priests. . . . Drawing blood from the body of Buddha is a figurative 
expression, after the manner of He 6°” (J. Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 
PP. 233, 234). 


1 In alluding to the gibbeting law of Dt 217f-, Josephus (Be//. Jud. iv. 
5. 2) speaks of avagraupody, 


VI. 6-8. | A PARABLE FROM NATURE 1 


In the little illustration (vv.”8), which corresponds to what Jesus 
might have put in the form of a parable, there are reminiscences 
of the language about God’s curse upon the ground (Gn 337 }8) ; 
emTikaTapatos 9 yn... axavOas kat tpiBdrovs avateXet, and also of 
the words in Gn 11? xai e&jveyxev 9 yn Botavyy xdprov, though the 
writer uses éxdéepew for dvaréAXew, and prefers tixrew to éxhepev 
(in v.”). The image of a plot or field is mentioned by Quintilian 
(Zustit. Orat. Vv. 11. 24) as a common instance of the rapaPodAy : 
‘ut, si animum dicas excolendum, similitudine utaris terrae quae 
neglecta spinas ac dumos, culta fructus creat.” The best Greek 
instance is in Euripides (Hecuda, 592f.: ovKxovy dewov, ei yp pev 
Kakn | TvxX0VcTa Katpod Oedbev ed ataxuy pépet, | xpyory 8 daproto” 
Ov xpewv airyv tuxetv | Kaxdv didwot Kaprov KTX.). Mvodoa of land, 
as, ég., In Dt 1111 yn. . . &« Tov verod Tov oipavod wieTar Vdup : 
Is 5510f etc. As etOetos generally takes eis with the accusative, it 
is possible that tixtouca was meant to go with éxewots. Tewpyetrat, 
of land being worked or cultivated, is a common term in the papyri 
(e.g. Syll. 429° Tad Te xwpia ei yewpyetrar) as well as in the LXX. 

(a) Origen’s homiletical comment (Phz/ocalza, xxi. 9) is, Ta yewdueva bd Tob 
Beod Tepdoria olovel verbs EoTw* al dé mpoaipécers ai didgopor oiovel h yeyewpyn- 
pévn yh €oTl Kal n Huednuevyn, mia TH Pioet ws yh TYyXdvovca—an idea similar 
to that of Jerome (¢rvactatus de psalmo xcvi., Anecdota Maredsolana, ili. 3. 90: 
‘* apostolorum epistolae nostrae pluviae sunt spiritales. Quid enim dicit Paulus 
in epistola ad Hebraeos? Terra enim saepe venientem super se bibens imbrem, 
et reliqua”). (4) The Mishna directs that at the repetition of the second of the 
Eighteen Blessings the worshipper should think of the heavy rain and pray for 
it at the ninth Blessing (Berachoth, 51), evidently because the second declares, 
‘¢ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead ”’ (rain quickening the earth), 
and the ninth runs, ‘‘Bless to us, O Lord our God, this year and grant usa 
rich harvest and bring a blessing on our land.” Also, ‘‘ on the occasion of the 
rains and good news, one says, Blessed be He who is good and does good” 
(Berachoth, 9”). Cp. Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, evxi)’A@nvalwv* toov, boov, & pire 
Zed, xara THs dpovpas THs AOnvalwy kal Tov Tedlwy, 


MetodapBaver (= participate in) is not a LXX term, but occurs 
in this sense in Wis 18° etc. ; edAoytas occurs again in 12!” (of Esau 
the apostate missing his edAoyia), and there is a subtle suggestion 
here, that those alone who make use of their divine privileges are 
rewarded. What the writer has in mind is brought out in v.19; 
that he was thinking of the Esau-story here is shown by the 
reminiscence of aypod dv nidAdynoev Kipuos (Gn 272"). 

The reverse side of the picture is now shown (v.®). 


Commenting on Gn 338 Philo fancifully plays on the derivation of the word 
tptBodos (like ‘‘ trefoil”): &xacrov 5é ray radev rpiBdrca elpnKer, Ererdh TpitTd 
éoriv, avd Te Kal TO TornTiKoy Kal TO éx ToUTwY daorédecua (leg. alleg. 3°°), 
He also compares the eradication of evil desires in the soul to a gardener or 
farmer burning down weeds (de Agric. 4, wmdv7’ éxxdyw, éxreuod . . . Kal ém- 
Kavow Kal Tas pigas avra&y épreio’ Axpt Tov boTdrwy Tis ys Proyos puny) ; but 
in our epistle, as in Jn 15°, the burning is a final doom, not a process of severe 
discipline. 


6 
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"ASdkipos 1s used as in t Co 92’; the moral sense breaks 
through, as in the next clause, where the meaning of eis kavouv 
may be illustrated by Dt 29? and by Philo’s more elaborate 
description of the thunderstorm which destroyed Sodom (de Adbrah. 
27); God, he says, showered a blast ovx vdaros adAd updos upon 
the city and its fields, by way of punishment, and everything was 
consumed, éret dé ra ev havep@ kal brép yas dravra Katavddwoev 
4H pAok, ndn Kal THY ynv adrhy exae ... trep Tod pyd adlis 
ToTe KapTrov éveyKety 7 xAonpopnoar Td Tapatav Sovnfyvar. The 
metaphor otherwise is inexact, for the reference cannot be to the 
burning of a field in order to eradicate weeds; our author is 
thinking of final punishment (=x«piuatos aiwviov, 67), which he 
associates as usual with fire (107% 27 129). The moral applica- 
tion thus impinges on the figurative sketch. The words xatdpas 
éyyus actually occur in Aristides (Orvat. in Rom. 370: TO pev 
TpoxwpElv avtois & €BovrovTo, Guynxavov Kai kaTapas éyyvs).1 There 
is no thought of mildness in the term éyyvs, it being used, as in 
818, of imminent doom, which is only a matter of time. Mean- 
while there is the éxdoyy (1027). 7 

Later on, this conception of unpardonable sins led to the whole 
system of penance, which really starts from the discussion by 
Hermas in the second century. But for our author the unpardon- 
able sin is apostasy, and his view is that of a missionary. Modern 
analogies are not awanting. Thus, in Dr. G. Warneck’s book, 
The Living Forces of the Gospel (p. 248), we read that “the Battak 
Christians would have even serious transgressions forgiven; but 
if a Christian should again sacrifice to ancestors or have anything © 
to do with magic, no earnest Christian will speak in his favour ; 
he is regarded as one who has fallen back into heathenism, and 
therefore as lost.” 


9 Though I say this, beloved, I feel sure you will take the better * course 
that means salvation. ' God zs not unfair ; he will not forget what you have 
done, or the love you have shown for his sake in ministering, as you still do, to 
the saints. ™ [tts my heart’s desire that each of you would prove equally keen 
upon realizing your full (wdnpopopiav, 107") hope te the very end, so that 
instead of being slack you may imitate those who inherit the promises by their 
steadfast faith. 


The ground for his confident hope about his ‘‘ dear friends ” 
(Tyndale, v.°) lies in the fact that they are really fruitful (v.7) in 
what is the saving quality of a Christian community, viz. brotherly 
love (v.!°). The God who blesses a faithful life (v.7) will be sure 
to reward them for that; stern though he may be, in punishing 
the disloyal, he never overlooks good service. Only (vy.1!- 1%), 

1Cp. Eurip. Azppolytus, 1070: aiat, rpds hrap* daxpiwy éyyvs Tdde. 

* For some reason the softer linguistic form xpelocova is used here, as at 
10*4, in preference to xpelrrova. 
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the writer adds, put as much heart and soul into your realization 
of what Christianity means as you are putting into your brotherly 
love; by thus taking the better course, you are sure of God’s 
blessing. As dyamyrtot indicates (the only time he uses it), the 
writer’s affection leads him to hope for the best; he is deeply 
concerned about the condition of his friends, but he does not 
believe their case is desperate (v.*). He has good hopes of them, 
and he wishes to encourage them by assuring them that he still 
believes in them. We may compare the remarks of Seneca to 
Lucilius, ZZ. xxix. 3, about a mutual friend, Marcellinus, about 
whom both of them were anxious. Seneca says he has not yet 
lost hope of Marcellinus.. For wisdom or philosophy “‘is an art; 
let it aim at some definite object, choosing those who will make 
progress (profecturos) and withdrawing from those of whom it 
despairs—yet not abandoning them quickly, rather trying drastic 
remedies when everything seems hopeless.” Elsewhere, he 
encourages Lucilius himself by assuring him of his friend’s 
confidence and hope (Z/. xxxii. 2: ‘‘habeo quidem fiduciam non 
posse te detorqueri mansurumque in proposito”), and, in con- 
nexion with another case, observes that he will not be deterred 
from attempting to reform certain people (Z/. xxv. 2): “I would 
rather lack success than lack faith.” 

In kai (epexegetic) éxdpeva (sc. mpdypara) owrnplas, éyopueva, 
thus employed, is a common Greek phrase (cp. eg. Mare. 
Aurel. i. 6, 60a rovatra THs “EXAnviKys aywyns éxoueva: Musonius 
(ed. Hense), xi., Cyretv madeias éxopeva (v.2. éxdpevov): Philo, de 
Agric. 22, 7a O€ Kaptepias Kat cwhpocvvys . . . éxdpueva) for what 
has a bearing upon, or is connected with ; here, for what pertains 
to and therefore promotes owrypia (the opposite of kardpa 
and xaéots). The reason for this confidence, with which he 
seeks to hearten his readers, lies in their good record of practical 
service (rod épyov tpov xrA.) which God is far too just to ignore. 
After all, they had some fruits as well as roots of Christianity 
(v.10), *EmAaleoOar is an infinitive of conceived result (Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, 371¢; Blass, § 391. 4), instead of tva c. subj., 
as, ¢.g., in 1 Jn 1°, or dore c. infinitive; cp. Xen. Cyrof. iv. 1. 20, 
dikaros el avTixapileoGor. The text of tod épyou spay Kal ths 
éydmns was soon harmonized with that of 1 Th 1° by the in- 
sertion of rod Kdzov after kai (so D° K L 60*. 256. 263. 1611*. 
2005. 2127 boh Theodoret, etc.). The relative qv after dydins 
has been attracted into the genitive js (as in 97°). One practi- 
cal form of this Svaxovety is mentioned in 10% 34, Here eis 
Td dvopa attod goes closely with Siaxovyoavtes xTA., as well as 
with évedeigacGe, in the sense of ‘for his sake.” In Lirke Aboth, 


1 See Dolon’s remark in the Rhesus of Euripides (161, 162): ovxody rovety 
Mev XpH, TovodvTa 8 déov pwicOdv péper bar. 
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216 R. Jose’s saying is quoted, ‘‘ Let all thy works be done for 
the sake of heaven” (literally ov, z.e. es dvoua, as here and in 
Ign. Rom. 9% 7 aydrn tov éexxAnoav Tov SeEapevwv pe eis dvopa 
"Inood Xptorov). Tots dytous, the only place (except 1374) where 
the writer uses this common term for ‘‘ fellow-Christians ”; God 
will never be so unjust as to overlook kindness shown to “his 
own.” 

The personal affection of the writer comes out not only in 
the dyamytot of v.°, but again (v.4) in the deep émOupodper, a 
term charged with intense yearning (as Chrysostom says, rarpixys 
dtAooropyias), and in the individualizing éxaotov (cp. 3% 1). He 
is urgent that they should display thy atthy omovdyy with regard 
to their Christian éAmis as they display in the sphere of their 
Christian déyd7yn. This does not mean that he wishes them to be 
more concerned about saving their own souls or about heaven 
than about their duties of brotherly love; his point is that the 
higher knowledge which he presses upon their minds is the one 
security for a Christian life at all. Just as Paul cannot assume 
that the warm mutual affection of the Thessalonian Christians 
implied a strict social morality (see below on 13+), or that the 
same quality in the Philippian Christians implied moral dis- 
crimination (Ph 19), so our author pleads with his friends to 
complete their brotherly love by a mature grasp of what their 
faith implied. He reiterates later on the need of diAadeAdia 
(131), and he is careful to show how it is inspired by the very 
devotion to Christ for which he pleads (10194), MAnpodopia (not 
a LXX term) here is less subjective than in 107, where it denotes 
the complete assurance which comes from a realization of all 
that is involved in some object. Here it is the latter sense of 
fulness, scope and depth in their—éAmis.1 This is part and 
parcel of the reAedrys to which he is summoning them to 
advance (6!). The result of this grasp of what is involved in 
their faith will be (v.12) a vigorous constancy, without which even 
a kindly, unselfish spirit is inadequate. For évSetkvuc8a oroudSHy 
compare Herodian’s remark that the soldiers of Severus in a.D. 
193 Tacav évedeikvuvto mpoOvuiav Kai omrovodyy (il. 10. 19), Magn. 
53° (ill. B.C.), drddeEiv rovovpevos THS TEepi Ta péytoTa o7roVdNs, 
and Syl/. 3424! (i. B.C.) tTyv peyiotnvy évdeixvuTat orovdny «is THY 
trép THS TaTpioos awrypiav. The Greeks used the verb as we use 
“display,” in speaking of some inward quality. This ardour 
has to be kept up &xpt téXous (cp. pseudo-Musonius, Z/P. 1, in 
Hercher’s Zpistolog. Graect, 401 f.: typotvras dé Hv exovor viv 
mpo0ecw aypt TéAovs PiAocopjoat); it is the sustained interest 
in essential Christian truth which issues practically in paxpo@upta 
(v.17), or in the confident attitude of hope (3° 4). 

1 For éAmldos, mriarews is read in W 1867. 


_ 
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Aristotle, in Rhe?. ii, 19. 5, argues that o5 7 dpyh SWvara yevécOa, Kal 
Td Tédos* ovdEev yap ylyverar ot Apxerar ylyverOar TGV advVdTwY, a paradox 
which really means that ‘‘if you want to know whether the end of any course 
of action, plan, scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to 
the beginning: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be 
brought to an end” (Cope). 

In v.!@ the appeal is rounded off with tva ph vwOpol yévnode, 
that you may not prove remiss (repeating vw6poi from 511, but 
in a slightly different sense: they are to be alert not simply to 
understand, but to act upon the solid truths of their faith), 
piuntat S€ xrA. Hitherto he has only mentioned people who 
were a warning ; now he encourages them by pointing out that 
they had predecessors in the line of loyalty. This incentive is 
left over for the time being; the writer returns to it in his 
panegyric upon faith in chapter 11. Meanwhile he is content 
to emphasize the steadfast faith (aicrews kat paxpobvpuias, a 
hendiadys) that characterizes this loyalty. Maxpo®upia means 
here (as in Ja 57£) the tenacity with which faith holds out. 
Compare Menander's couplet (Kock’s Com. Aitic. Lragm. 549); 
avOpwros av pndérore THY ddumiav | airod mapa Oedy, GANG THY 
paxpobupiav, and Zest. Jos. 2! peya pappakov eat 1) paxpodvpia | 
Kal roAAd ayaba didwow 4 bronovy. But this aspect of wiotis is 
not brought forward till 10%°*, after the discussion of the priest- 
hood and sacrifice of Christ. In kAnpovopotvtwy tas émayyedlas 
the writer implies that hope is invariably sustained by a promise 
or promises. He has already mentioned  ézayyeAia (4!). 
KAnpovopely tas érayyeAias can hardly mean “get a promise of 
something”; as the appended 84 miotews kai pakpobuutas sug- 
gests, it denotes ‘‘coming into possession of what is promised.” 
This is proved by the equivalent éméruxe tis émayyedtas in v.25, 

Taking Abraham as the first or as a typical instance of steadfast 
faith in God’s promises, the writer now (vv.!%-!9) lays stress not upon 
the human quality, but upon the divine basis for this undaunted 
reliance. Constancy means an effort. But it is evoked by a 
divine revelation; what stirs and sustains it is a word of God. 
From the first the supreme Promise of God has been guaranteed 
by him to men so securely that there need be no uncertainty or 
hesitation in committing oneself to this Hope. The paragraph 
carries on the thought of vv.!!+!2; at the end, by a dexterous turn, 
the writer regains the line of argument which he had dropped 
when he turned aside to incite and reprove his readers (512*), 


13 Kor in making a promise to Abraham God ‘* swore by himself” (since he 
could swear by none greater), 14 ‘* I will indeed bless you and multiply you.” 
15 Thus it was (z.e. thanks to the divine Oath) ¢hat Abraham by his steadfast- 
ness obtained (so 11**) what he had been promised, %% For as’ men swear by 


1 To make the connexion clear, some inferior texts (C D° K L 6, 33. 104. 
1610, etc.) add pév, 
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a greater than themselves, and as an oath means to them a guarantee that ends 
any dispute, " God, in his desire to afford the heirs of the Promise a special 
proof of the solid character of his purpose, interposed with an oath ; ® so that 
by these two solid facts (the Promise and the Oath), where zt zs impossible for 
God to be false, we refugees might have strong encouragement (wapdkd\ynow, see 
on 12°) to sezze the hope set before us, anchoring the soul to it safe and sure, 
as wt *‘ enters the tnner” Presence ‘‘ behind the veil,” 


As usual, he likes to give a biblical proof or illustration 
(vv.18: 14), God’s famous promise to Abraham, but the main point 
in it is that God ratified the promise with an oath. 


Our author takes the OT references to God’s oath quite naively. Others 
had felt a difficulty, as is shown by Philo’s treatise de Abvahamo (46): ‘‘ God, 
enamoured of this man [z.e. Abraham], for his faith (réoriv) in him, gives him 
in return a pledge (rlorw), guaranteeing by an oath (ryv d¢ dpxov BeBalwowr) 
the gifts he had promised . . . for he says, ‘I swear by myself’ (Gn 2216)— 
and with him a word is an oath—for the sake of confirming his mind more 
steadfastly and immovably than ever before.” But the references to God’s 
oaths were a perplexity to Philo; his mystical mind was embarrassed by their 
realism. In de sacrif. Abels et Caini (28, 29) he returns to the subject. 
Hosts of people, he admits, regard the literal sense of these OT words as 
inconsistent with God’s character, since an oath implies (waprupia Qeod epi 
mpayuaros audisByroupévov) God giving evidence in a disputed matter ; 
whereas deg ovdév ddnrdov ode adudisBnrovmevov, God’s mere word ought to 
be enough: 6 dé Oeds kal Aéywv misTds Eat, WaoTe Kal Tovs Adyous adTov 
BeBardrynros évexa pundev Spxwv diapépew. He inclines to regard the OT 
references to God’s oaths as a condescension of the sacred writer to dull 
minds rather than as a condescension upon God’s part. In Leg. Allegor. iil. 72 
he quotes this very passage (Gn 221°: 1”), adding: e8 kat 76 dpxw BeBardoar 
Tiv wrbcxerw Kal dpKm Ocomperret’ 6pgs yap Bre ov Kal? érépou duvet Beds, 
ovdev yap attod Kpetrrov, adda Kal’ éauTod, bs dort wavTwv dpicros. But he 
feels bound to explain it. Some of his contemporaries had begun to take 
exception to such representations of God, on the ground that God’s word 
required no formal confirmation—it confirmed itself by being fulfilled—and 
that it was absurd (droov) to speak of God swearing by himself, in order to 
bear testimony to himself.! Philo (zdzd. 73) attempts to meet this objection 
by urging that only God can bear testimony to himself, since no one else 
knows the divine nature truly ; consequently it is appropriate for him to add 
confirmation to his word, although the latter by itself is amply deserving of 
belief. In Berachoth, 32. 1 (on Ex 321%), it is asked, ‘‘ What means 72? R. 
Eleazar answered: ‘Thus saith Moses to God (Blessed be He!), ‘ Lord of 
all the world, hadst thou sworn by heaven and earth, I would say, even as 
heaven and earth shall perish, so too thine oath shall perish. But now thou 
hast sworn by thy Great Name, which lives and lasts for ever and ever; so 
shall thine oath also last for ever and ever.’” 


Eiye (v.18) with infin. =édvvaro as usual. “Quooev. ... et 
phv...eddoyyow. Both the LXX (Thackeray, pp. 83, 84) and the 
papyri (Deissmann, Azd/e Studies, 205 f.) show that ef piv after 
opvvew in oaths is common as an asseveration; in some cases, 
as here, the classical form 4 pv, from which ei wv arose by 
itacism, is textually possible. The quotation (v.!) is from the 
promise made to Abraham after the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2216-17); 
KaT €uavTod ®muooa... eb pv evrAoyav eidoyyjow ce, Kat wAry- 

1 This is the point raised in Jn 815% 
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Bivwv tANOvvS 7d orépua gov. The practical religious value of 
God’s promise being thus (v.!°) confirmed is now brought out for 
the present generation (vv.!6*—another long sentence). Kata 
Tod pellovos, z.e. by God. Which, Philo argues, is irreverent: 
aoeBets av vomicbetev of PacKovTes duvivar Kata Geov (Leg. Allegor. 
lil. 73), since only swearing by the Name of God is permissible (cp. 
Dt 6!%). But our author has no such scruples (see above). And 
he is quite unconscious of any objection to oaths, such as 
some early Christian teachers felt (e.g. Ja 512); he speaks of the 
practice of taking oaths without any scruples. “Hic locus... 
docet aliquem inter Christianos jurisjurandi usum esse legiti- 
mum... porro non dicit olim fuisse in usu, sed adhuc vigere 
pronuntiat” (Calvin). “AvtiAoyias, dispute or quarrel (the derived 
sense in 77 ywpis mdons avtiAoyias, there is no disputing). Ets 
BeBatowow only occurs once in the LXX (Lv 257%), but is a 
current phrase in the papyri (cp. Deissmann’s Lzb/e Studies, 
163 f.) for ‘by way of guarantee”; it is opposed to eis aOérnow, 
and used here as in Wis 61° zpocoxy d€ vopwv BeBaiwors adbap- 
aias. In Philo (see on v.!*) it is the oath which is guaranteed ; 
here the oath guarantees. The general idea of v.!’ is that of 
OGITS. (ii. B.C.), 6mws av eis TOV Aravta xpovoy dkivnyta Kal dperd~ 
dera pévyr Ta Te mpos Tov Oeov Tipia Kal TA mpos Tov “AOnvaLov 
dirdvOpwra. "Ev & (=60, Theophylact), such being the case. 
Nepusodtepov, which goes with émBdetéar, is illustrated by what Philo 
says in de Abrahamo, 46 (see above): ‘‘abundantius quam sine 
juramento factum videretur” (Bengel). It is an equivalent 
for wepiocorepas, which, indeed, B reads here. “Emdetéau (cp. 
Elephantine-Papyri [1907] 17 (iv. B.c.) émideEdtw de “HpaxAetdys 
dre av éyKaAne Anunrtptia évavtiov avdpav tpiv): the verb, which 
is only once used of God in the LXX (Is 3776 viv d¢ érédacéa 
eLepnuaoa <Ovy xtA.), means here “to afford proof of.” The 
writer uses the general plural, tots kAynpovopots tis emayyedtas,! 
instead of the singular ‘‘ Abraham,” since the Promise in its 
mystical sense applied to the entire People, who had faith 
like that of Abraham. The reference is not specifically to 
Isaac and Jacob, although these are called his cuyx\ypovépor in 
11% In 1d dpetabetov tHS BouAfs Our author evidently chooses 
Bovdns for the sake of the assonance with Boudédpevos. “Apertd- 
Qetros is a synonym for dkivyros (cp. above on vy." and 
Schol. on Soph. Aztig. 1027), and, as the papyri show, 
had a frequent connexion with wills in the sense of ‘irrevoc- 
able.” Here, in connexion with BovAjs, it implies final 
determination (cp. 3 Mac 51: 1%); the purpose had a fixed 

1 Eusebius once (Dem. iv. 15. 40) omits ris émayyedlas, and once (zb2d, 


v. 3. 21) reads ris BactXelas, either accidentally or with a recollection of 
lie 
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character or solidity about it. The verb épeocttrevcey (‘‘inter- 
vened”) does not occur in the LXX, and is here used intransi- 
tively, instead of, as usual (cp. eg. Dion. Halic. Anz. ix. 59. 5 ; 
OGTS. 437" etc.), with some accusative like avv@jxas. In Jos. 
Ant. vii. 8. 5 it is used intransitively, but in the sense of “inter- 
ceding” (zeoOeis 8 6 "IdaBos kat THY dvdyKnv airod Karo.kteipas 
éucoitevoe mpos Tov BactAdéa). The oath is almost certainly that 
just mentioned. Less probable is the interpretation (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, M. Stuart, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg, Wickham) 
which regards the oath referred to in vv.! as the oath in the 
writer’s favourite psalm, 110*: 


> , \ > , 
Gpoocev Kipios kai ov petaped nOycerat 

\ ane \ > \ ta) \ ps 4 / 
Sd ef iepeds cis Tov aidva Kata tHv Tagw Medio dex. 


This oath does refer to the priesthood of Jesus, which the writer © 


is about to re-introduce (in v.?°); but it is not a thought which 
is brought forward till 72% 21- 28; and the second line of the 
couplet has been already quoted (5°) without any allusion to the 
first. 

In v.18 katapedyew and édmis are connected, but not as in 
Wis 14° (Noah=7 éAris tod Koopov ért oxedias, Katapvyodaa). 
Here, as é\mis means what is hoped for, ze. the object of expecta- 
tion, ‘‘the only thought is that we are moored to an immoveable 
object” (A. B. Davidson). The details of the anchor-metaphor 
are not to be pressed (v.!%); the writer simply argues that 
we are meant to fix ourselves to what has been fixed for us by 
God and in God. To change the metaphor, our hope roots 
itself in the eternal order. What we hope for is unseen, being 
out of sight, but it is secure and real, and we can grasp it by 
faith. 


(a) Philo (Quaest. zn Exod. 22°) ascribes the survival and success of the 
Israelites in Egypt dca rhv éri Tov cwripa Oedv Katapvyijy, bs é& dmrépwr Kal 
aunxdvey émiméupas thy evepyétiv divautv éppvcato Tovs ixéras. (6) Tév is 
inserted in v.'® before Oedv (by x* AC P 33. 1245. 1739. 1827. 2005 Ath. 
Chrys. ), probably to harmonize with 6 @eds in v.!” (where 1912 omits 6). But 
Gedv (‘fone who is God ”) is quite apposite. 


NapdkAnow goes with kpatioat (aor. =“ seize,” rather than 
“hold fast to,” like xpareiv in 4'*), and ot kataguydvtes stands by 
itself, though there is no need to conjecture ot xara puynv dvtes = 
in our flight (so J. J. Reiske, etc.). Is not eternal life, Philo 
asks, # pos TO dv Katapvyy (de fuga, 15)? In tis mpoKemmévns 
é\nidos, mpoxeymevns must have the same sense as in 127; the 
colloquial sense of “ aforesaid,” which is common in the papyri 
(eg. OP. 1275% eis tHv mpoxiuevnv Kounv), would be flat. 
"Aopahf te Kat BeBaiay reflects one of the ordinary phrases in 
Greek ethics which the writer is so fond of employing. Cp. 


2 a 
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Plutarch, de comm. not. 1061¢, Kalrou Taca KaTdAnis ev TO 
TOPO Kat penn TO dopades € €XOUVTG Kal t BeBarov KTA.: Sextus Empir. 
add. log. 11. 374, és TO trot epevov  tmrortiberar BéBaov €or 
kai aopades: and Philo, guts rer. div, 62, katadyndis aodadns kat 
BeBaia. The a&yxupa of hope is safe and sure, as it is fixed in 
eternity. All hope for the Christian rests in what Jesus has 
done in the eternal order by his sacrifice. 


Chrysostom’ s comment on the ‘‘ anchor ” metaphor is all that is needed : 


Wo mep yap H Gyxupa éEaprnbetoa rod mXolov, otk adinoev aird Tmepipeper Bat, 
kay puplor mapacarevwow dveuwor, adr ekaprnbeioa édpatov move?’ ottw Kal 7 
é\mis. The anchor of hope was a fairly common metaphor in the later Greek 
ethic (e.g. Heliod. vii. 25, raca éAridos dyxvpa ravtolws dvéomacrat, and Epict. 
Fragm. (30) 89, ore vaty é& évds ayxuplov ov're Blov éx mids éAmldos dpuiaTéov), 
but our author may have taken the religious application from Philo, who 
writes (de Somnzzs, i. 39),1 od xph Karemrnxévar Tov édmlde Oelas cuppaxlas 
épopuodvra (lies moored to), He does not use it as a metaphor for stability, 
however, like most of the Greeks from Euripides (e.g. Helena, 277, dyxupa 
& # wou Tas TUXas Ger wdvy) and Aristophanes (e.g. Anzghts, 1244, AewTH 
tis é\tris oT éd Fs 6xoUmePa) onwards, as, ¢.g.,in the most famous use of the 
anchor-metaphor,? that by Pythagoras (Stob. “clog. 3: mdodros dodevis 
dyxupa, dbfa ert dodeveotépa . .. Tives ody dyxupar duvaral; gppdynors, 
peyadopuxia, avdpla* Tavras ovGels xetuw@v oanever). 

Suddenly he breaks the metaphor,’ in order to regain the 
idea of the priesthood of Jesus in the invisible world. Hope 
enters the unseen world ; the Christian hope, as he conceives it, 
is bound up with the sacrifice and intercession of Jesus in the 
Presence of God, and so he uses language from the ritual of 
Lv 167% about Aaron ‘passing inside the veil,” or curtain that 
screened the innermost shrine. To this conception he returns 
in g** after he has described the vital functions of Jesus as 
tepevs (62%), For at last he has reached what he regards as the 
cardinal theme of his homily. The first paragraph (71%), which 
is one long sentence in Greek, applies and expands eis tév aidva, 
the first note of Melchizedek’s priesthood being that it is per- 
petual, thus typifying the priesthood of Jesus. The next is (741%), 
that it is prior and superior to the levitical priesthood ; this is 


1The comparison between hope and a voyage in de Adrahamo, 9, is 
different: 6 dé éAmifwy, ws a’Td Snot Totvoua, éANLIIs, Eplémevos ev del TOU 
Kadov, pnmrw 8 édixéoOar rovrov deduynuévos, GAN Eotxws Tots mdéovorv, ot 
omevdovres els Aimévas Katalpew Oararrevovow évopulcacbar wh duvdevor, 
This is nearer to the thought of Ro 874, 

2 For the anchor as a symbol on tombs, pagan and Christian, see Le 
Blant’s Jzscr. Chrét. de Gaule, ii. 158, 312. Contrast with He 6'* 19 the 
bitter melancholy of the epitaph in the Greek Anthology (ix. 49): éAmls kal 
ov, Tixn, méya xalpere* Tov Aue’ edpov- | ovdéey enol x’ buiv’ malfere Tovds 

eT ene, 
. $ A similar mixture of metaphor in #%. Aristeas, 230 (cé ev ob Suvardy 
€oTt WTaical, Waot yap xdpitas Eorrapkas at BXacrdvovow evyoav, } TA péy.iora 
Tov dtAwWY KaTirxXvovTa TepthauBaver Thy peyloTny aopddecav), and Philo, de 
praemiis, 2 (Tavrns 8 6 eparos orépos éorlv emis, 4 wyyH THY Blur). 
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implied in the former claim, but the writer works it out fancifully 
from the allusion to tithes. 


20 There (Sov for the classical 80) Jesus entered for us in advance, when 
he became highpriest ‘‘ for ever with the rank of Melchizedek.” For 
‘* Melchizedek, the king of Salem, a priest of the Most High God,” who ‘‘ met 
Abraham on his return from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him” — 
2 who had ‘a tenth part (dexarny, sc. woipav) of everything” assigned him by 
Abraham—this Melchizedek is (sc. dv) primarily a ‘*‘ king of righteousness” 
(that is the meaning of his name); then, besides that, ‘‘ king of Salem” 
(which means, king of peace). * He has neither father nor mother nor gene- 
alogy, neither a beginning to his days nor an end to his life, but, resembling 
the Son of God, continues to be ‘‘ priest” permanently. 


This paragraph and that which follows (vv.41°) are another 
little sermon, this time on the story of Gn 1418-20, In 620-78 
the writer starts from the idea that Jesus is dpyuepeds eis Tov 
aidva kata tTHv Tag MeAxioedéx, and shows how the Melchizedek 
priesthood was eis Tov aidva, z.e. explaining Ps r1ro* from Gn 
1418-20, Eiof\Oev in 629 is explained later, in 9!2*. MpdSpopos 
recalls dpxnyés (21°), with its suggestion of pioneering. The 
term is only used in the LXX of the days éapos, apddpopor 
orapuAns (Nu 1372), or of early fruit (ws rpddpopos ovKov, Is 284) ; 
the present sense occurs, however, in Wis 12°, where wasps or 
hornets are called the mpdSpopo. of God’s avenging host. The 
thought here is of Christ entering heaven as we are destined to 
do, after him, once like him (5%) we are “ perfecjéd.” Vv.13 
in ch. 7 are another of the writer’s long sentences* obtos 6 Med- 
xioedeK . . . prever lepeds eis TO Sinvexés is the central thought, 
but the subject is overloaded with quotations and comments, 
including a long pév . . . 8€ clause. The length of the sentence 
and the difficulty of applying peéver iepeds eis rd diynvexés to 
Melchizedek have led some editors to make Jesus the subject of 
the sentence : otros (Jesus) yap (6 Medyioedéx . . . TH vid Oeod) 
péver tepeds eis Tov aidva. But the otros, as v.4 shows, is 
Melchizedek, and the theory is wrecked upon v.8, for it is quite 
impossible to take éxei «rd. as “in the upper sanctuary (sc. éorw) 
there is One of whom the record is that He lives.” There is a 
slight but characteristic freedom at the very outset in the use of 
the story, ¢.g. in 6 ouvavtyoas xtX. The story implies this, but 
does not say it. It was the king of Sodom who éé7\6ev eis 
TWAVTNTW AUTO ETA TO UrooTpeWar aiTov ard THs KomHs, but as 
Melchizedek is immediately said to have brought the conquering 
hero bread and wine, our writer assumed that he also met 
Abraham. 


An interesting example of the original reading being preserved in an 
inferior group of MSS is afforded by 6 ovvavtyaas (C* LP). The variant 
ds cuvaytjoas (NA BC? D K W 33. 436. 794. 1831. 1837. 1912), which 
makes a pointless anacolouthon, was due to the accidental reduplication of C 
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(OCCYN for OECYN), though attempts have been made to justify this 
reading by assuming an anacolouthon in the sentence, or a parenthesis in 
és . . . ’ABpadu, or carelessness on the part of the writer who began with a 
relative and forgot to carry on the proper construction, Some curious 
homiletic expansions have crept into the text of vv. 2. After Baoikéwy two 
late minuscules (456. 460) read dru édlwtev rods édo@bouS Kal Bae Awr 
pera dons aixparwalas, and after airdv, D* vt 330. 440. 823 put kal (’ ABpadp) 
evAoynobels Ur av’rod. The latter is another (cp. 1178) of the glosses which 
were thrown up by the Latin versions. 


In v.? éuépicer is substituted for the éSwxev of the LXX (which 
reappears in v.*), in order to make it clear that Abraham’s gift 
was a sort of tithe. Tithes were not paid by the Hebrews 
from spoils of war; this was a pagan custom. But such is the 
interpretation of the story in Philo, e.g. in his fragment on Gn 
143° (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, p. 72): TO. yep 
TOU Tohepwov dpurreta Sidwor TO lepet Kat TAS THIS vikns drapxds. 
lepompereotary d€ Kal dywordrn Tac wy amapxav y dexaty dia TO 
TavTéAEiov €lvat TOV dprO por, apd ov Kal Tos lepevou Kal vewKOpots 
at deKaTat _mpoorager vopov KapTav Kat Gpepparov drodibovrat, 
dpfavros THS amapxns ABpadp, 0s Kal Tov yévous apxnyeTys eoriv. 
Or again in de congressu, 17; where he describes the same incident 
as Abraham offering God ras dexatas xapiorypia THs viKns. 


The fantastic interpretation of the Melchizedek episode is all the writer’s 
own. What use, if any, was made of Melchizedek in pre-Christian Judaism, 
is no longer to be ascertained. Apparently the book of Jubilees contained a 
reference to this episode in Abraham’s career, but it has been excised for 
some reason (see R, H. Charles’ note on Jub 13”). Josephus makes little of 
the story (Azz. i. 10.2). He simply recounts how, when Abraham returned 
from the rout of the Assyrians, darjvrnce 8 atte 6 Tév Dodomrav Bacireds eis 
rétov Tid dv Kadovar Ilediov Bacidtxdv’ va 6 THs Dorvuua wodews Vrodéxerat 
Baoireds abrov Medxiwedéxns. onpuatver dé Totro Bacidevs dixatos’ kal jv dé 
TOLOUTOS Sporoyoupevus, ws Oud tTav’Trnv avrov THY airiay Kal lepéa yvéo Bar Tod 
Beod. THY MEVTOL Zoruwa toTepov éexderay © Tepooddupa. EXOPHYNTE dé otros 6 
Mehxwoedéxns TQ ’ABpd wou oTpary seve Kal 4o\AHy apboviav Tay émiTnoelwy 
mapéoxe, Kal mapa Thy evwxlay avroy 7 émaweiv Hptaro kal Tov Oedv evroyetv 
box euplous avT@ mojncavTa Tovs €xOpovs. ’ABpduou dé diddvTos kal rhy dexdryv 
THs elas avTa@, mpoodéxerar Tiy ddow xTh. In the later Judaism, however, 
more interest was taken in Melchizedek (cp. M. Friedlander in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, v. pp. 1f.). Thus some applied the 11oth psalm to Abraham 
(Mechilta on Ex 15", r. Gen. 55. 6), who was ranked as the priest after the order 
-of Melchizedek, while Melchizedek was supposed to have been degraded 
because he (Gn ‘14)9) mentioned the name of Abraham before that of God! 
This, as Bacher conjectures, represented a protest against the Christian view 
of Melchizedek (Agada der Tannaiten®, i. p. 259). It denotes the influence 
of IIpds ‘ESpatovs. Philo, as we might expect, had already made more of the 
episode than Josephus, and it is Philo’s method of interpretation which gives 
the clue to our writer’s use of the story. Thus in Leg. Al/eg. iii. 25, 26, 
he points out (a) that MeAxuedex Parikea TE THS elptivns—Zahhp. TOUTO yap 
Epunveterat—kal lepéa €avrod metolnxev ! 6 Oeds (in Gn 141%), and allegorizes the 
reference into a panegyric upon the peaceful, persuasive influence of the really 
royal mind. He then (4) does the same with the sacerdotal reference. *AAN 


1 The same sort of perfect as recurs in II pds ‘Efpatous (e.g. 78 and 11°), 
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6 wev Merdxioedéx avril tdaros olvoy mpocdepérw Kal morivérw Kal axparigérw 
puxds, wa kardoxeror yévwvTar Oeia péOn vnparewrépa vijwews airhs. lepers 
yap éot. Ndyos KAHpov Exwv Tov dvTa Kal UWyAGs Tepi a’roU Kal VrepdyKws Kal 
peyadorper@s Noyifduevos* Tod yap bWiorou éorlv lepe’s, quoting Gn 14! and 
hastening to add, ovx dri dort tis dAXos ov~x UYroros. Philo points out thus 
the symbolism of wine (not water) as the divine intoxication which raises the 
soul to lofty thought of God; but our author does not even mention the food 
and drink, though later on there was a tendency to regard them as symbolizing 
the elements in the eucharist. His interest in Melchizedek lies in the parallel 
to Christ. This leads him along a line of his own, though, like Philo, he sees 
immense significance not only in what scripture says, but in what it does not 
say, about this mysterious figure in the early dawn of history. 


In vv.!:? the only points in the original tale which are 
specially noted are (a) that his name means Baotdeds Stxaoodvys ; 
(6) that Zadjp, his capital, means eipyvy ; and (c) inferentially that 
this primitive ideal priest was also a king. Yet none of these 
is developed. ‘Thus, the writer has no interest in identifying 
Saryp. All that matters is its meaning. He quotes tepeds Tod 
Geod tov tiiorov, but it is iepeds alone that interests him. The 
fact about the tithes (6 kai Sexdtyy ams mdvtov éuepicev “ABpadp) 
is certainly significant, but it is held over until v... What strikes 
him as far more vital is the silence of the record about the birth 
and death of Melchizedek (v.%). Atkatoodvy as a royal character- 
istic (see Introd. pp. xxxiif.) had been already noted in con- 
nexion with Christ (18); but he does not connect it with «ipyvy, 
as Philo does, though the traditional association of diucatoovvy Kat 
eipyvyn with the messianic reign may have been in his mind. In 
the alliteration (v.°) of dadrwp, durtwp, dyeveaddyntos, the third 
term is apparently coined by himself; it does not mean “of no 
pedigree,” nor ‘‘ without successors,” but simply (cp. v.®) ‘‘de- 
void of any genealogy.” Having no beginning (since none is 
mentioned), M. has no end. ‘Amdtwp and dpjtwp are boldly 
lifted from their pagan associations. In the brief episode of Gn 
1418-20, this mysterious Melchizedek appears only as a priest of 
God; his birth is never mentioned, neither is his death; unlike 
the Aaronic priests, with whom a pure family descent was vital, 
this priest has no progenitors. Reading the record in the light 
of Ps rro*, and on the Alexandrian principle that the very 
silence of scripture is charged with meaning, the writer divines 
in Melchizedek a priest who is permanent. This method of 
interpretation had been popularized by Philo. In guod det. pot. 
48, e.g., he calls attention to the fact that Moses does not explain 
in Gn 4!° what was the mark put by God upon Cain. Why? 
Because the mark was to prevent him from being killed. Now 
Moses never mentions the death of Cain 8:4 réons ris vopobecias, 
suggesting that domep 4) pepvdevuéevy SxvAXa, kaxdv abavatov éotw 
adpootvyn. Again (de Hbriet. 14) ctze yap ov ts “Kal yap adnbds 
ddeApy pov éotiv éx Tatpds, ‘adr’ odk ék pytpds” (Gn 20!2)— 
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Abraham’s evasive description of Sarah—is most significant ; she 
had no mother, z.e. she had no connexion with the material 
world of the senses. 


"Amdrwp and duijrwp were applied to (a) waifs, whose parents were un- 
known ; or (4) to illegitimate children ; or (c) to people of low origin ; or (d) 
to deities who were supposed to have been born, like Athené and Hephaestus, 
from only one sex. Lactantius (dzuzn, zstzt. 1. 7) quotes the Delphic oracle, 
which described Apollo as duj7wp, and insists that such terms refer only to 
God (zééd. iv. 13). ‘‘As God the Father, the origin and source of things, 
is without parentage, he is most accurately called drdrwp and dujrwp by 
Trismegistus, since he was not begotten by anyone. Hence it was fitting 
that the Son also should be twice born, that he too should become didrwp 
and dujrwp.” His argument apparently! is that the pre-existent Son was 
duhrwp and that He became dadrwp by the Virgin-birth (so Theodore of 
Mopsuestia). Lactantius proves the priesthood of Christ from Ps 1104 among 
other passages, but he ignores the deduction from the Melchizedek of Gn 14; 
indeed he gives a rival derivation of Jerusalem as if from lepdy Zodoudy. 
Theodoret, who (Da/. ii.) explains that the incarnate Son was dujrwp, with 
respect to his divine nature, and dyeveadéynros in fulfilment of Is 535, faces 
the difficulty of Melchizedek with characteristic frankness. Melchizedek, he 
explains, is described as dmdrwp, dujrwp, simply because scripture does not 
record his parentage or lineage. Ei d\nOds drdtwp jv kal duynrwp, ovK dy Fv 
elkav, GAN GAjOea. "Hedy dé od pioer rair’ exer, dAAG KaTa Thy THs Oelas 
T'papfs olxovoulav, delxvvor THs adyGelas Tov TUTov. In his commentary he 
explains that péves iepevs eis TO Oenvexés means Thy lepwovvyy ov mapéreupev eis 
matdas, Kabdmep Aapwr kai Ededfap kal Pues. 

"Adwpowpevos in v.? means “resembling,” as, eg., in LA. 
Serem.” vexpo éppipevy év oxore ddwpmotwvras of Got attdv, though 
it might even be taken as a strict passive, “‘made to resemble” 
(z.e. in scripture), the Son of God being understood to be eternal. 
Eis Td Sunvexés is a Classical equivalent for eis rov aidva, a phrase 
which is always to be understood in the light of its context. 
Here it could not be simply “‘ad vitam”; the foregoing phrases 
and the fact that even the levitical priests were appointed for 
life, rule out such an interpretation. 

The writer now (vv.41°) moralizes upon the statement that 
Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek and received his blessing, 
which proves the supreme dignity of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
and, inferentially, its superiority to the levitical. 

4 Now mark the dignity of this man. The patriarch ‘* Abraham paid” 
him ‘a tenth” of the spoils. © Those sons of Levi, who receive the priestly 
office, are indeed ordered by law to tithe the people (that ts, their brothers), 
although the latter are descended from Abraham; *° but he who had no 
levitical (€& adr&v=éx TGv vid Aevel) genealogy actually tithed Abraham and 
“* Blessed” the possessor of the promises! 7(And there ts no question that it ts 
the infertor who ts blessed by the superior.) 8% Again, zt ts mortal men in the 
one case who receive tithes, while tn the other tt ts one of whom the witness ts 
that ‘he lives.” *® In fact, we might almost say that even Levi the receiver 
of tithes paid tithes through Abraham ; \ for he was still in the loins of his 
father when Melchizedek met him. 


1 In iv. 25 he says that ‘‘as God was the Father of his spirit without a 
mother, so a virgin was the mother of his body without a father.” 
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Ocwpetre (v.*) is an oratorical imperative as in 4 Mac 1438 
(Oewpeire d€ mas moAvrAoKds eat 4 THs piroTeKvias oTopyy) ; 
mQikos | is a rare word, often used for WAtKos after vowels, though 
not in Zec 28 (rod sav 7HALKoV 70 mAartos aitns ect), where alone 
it occurs in the LXX. The otros (om. D* 67**, 1739 Blass) 
repeats the otros of v.1.. We have now a triple proof of the 
inferiority of the levitical priesthood to Melchizedek. (a) Mel- 
chizedek, though not in levitical orders, took tithes from and 
gave a blessing to Abraham himself (vv.*"); (4) he is never 
recorded to have lost his priesthood by death (v.*); and (c) in- 
deed, in his ancestor Abraham, Levi yet unborn did homage to 
Melchizedek (10), Ta dxpobiva (v.4), which this alone of NT 
writers has occasion to use, explains the wavra of v.?; it is one 
of the classical terms for which he went outside the LXX. 
‘O matpidpyys is thrown to the end of the sentence for emphasis. 
In v.° ieparetay is chosen instead of tepwovvynv for the sake of 
assonance with Aevet. The LXX does not distinguish them 
sharply. The general statement about tithing, xara tév vopov 
(the évroA7n of Nu 187% 21), is intended to throw the spontaneous 
action of Abraham into relief; dmodexatoéy of “tithing” persons 
occurs in 1 S 8}5£, but usually means ‘‘to pay tithes,” like the 
more common B8exarody (v.°), the classical form being dexareveuv. 
In v.® the perfect edXoyyxe is like the Philonic perfect (see above). 
In describing the incident (de Adrahamo, 40), Philo lays stress 
upon the fact that 6 péyas iepeds Tod weyiorov Oeod offered émwvikia 
and feasted the conquerors ; he omits both the blessing and the 
offering of tithes, though he soon allegorizes the latter (41). 


Moulton calls attention to “‘the beautiful parallel in Plato’s Afol. 28¢, 
for the characteristic perfect in Hebrews, describing what stanxds w7ztten in 
Scripture,” holding that ‘‘8co. év Tpola rereXevryjKace (as is written in the 
Athenians’ Bible) is exactly like He 7° 11'"78.” But these perfects are 
simply aoristic (see above, p. 9I, note). 


V." is a parenthetical comment on what blessing and being 
blessed imply; the neuter (€\artov) is used, as usual in Greek 
(cp. Blass, § 138. 1), in a general statement, especially in 
a collective sense, about persons. Then the writer rapidly 
summarizes, from vv.!4, the contrast between the _levitical 
priests who die off and Melchizedek whose record (maprupovpevos 
in scripture, cp. 11°) is “he lives” (ure Cwns réAos . . » weve 
eis 70 Ounvexes). Finally (vv.9 1°), he ventures (ds éos eizety, a 
literary phrase, much affected by Philo) on what he seems to 
feel may be regarded as a forced and fanciful remark, that Levi 
was committed 8u’ "ABpadp (genitive) to a position of respectful 
deference towards the prince- priest of Salem. In v.° kaimep 
€dnuOdtas ex THs dopvos “ABpadp (the Semitic expression for 
descendants, chosen here in view of what he was going to say in 
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v.10 év tH dai tod watpds) is another imaginative touch added 
in order to signalize the pre-eminent honour of the levitical 
priests over their fellow-countrymen. Such is their high authority. 
And yet Melchizedek’s is higher still ! 


(a) In v.® ** forte legendum, 6 dé uy yeveadoyovuevos atrov dedexdtwKe Tov 
"ABpadu, ipsum Abrahamam” (Bentley). But é& ai’réy explains itself, and 
the stress which a’rév would convey is already brought out by the emphatic 
position of ’ABpadu, and by the comment kal rdv xovra kth. (4) In v.4 Kat 
is inserted after 6, in conformity with v.2, by s AC De K L P syr*! arm, 
etc. For amodexatovy in v.° the termination (cp. Thackeray, 244) dodexa- 
row is read by B D (as xaracxynvow in Mt 13%), In v.® the more common 
(11?) aorist, evAdynoe, is read by AC P 6. 104, 242. 263. 326. 383. 1288. 
1739. 2004. 2143, Chrys. for evAdynxe. 


He now (vv.£) turns to prove his point further, by glancing 
at the text from the 1rroth psalm. ‘‘It is no use to plead that 
Melchizedek was succeeded by the imposing Aaronic priest- 
hood; this priesthood belonged to an order of religion which 
had to be superseded by the Melchizedek-order of priesthood.” 
He argues here, as already, from the fact that the psalter is later 
than the pentateuch; the point of 71! is exactly that of 4. 


1 Further, tf the levitical priesthood had been the means of reaching per- 
Section (for zt was on the basts of that priesthood that the Law was enacted for 
the People), why was it still necessary for another sort of priest to emerge 
‘* with the rank of Melchizedek,” instead of simply with the rank of Aaron 
(32 for when the priesthood is changed, a change of law necessarily follows) ? 
13 He who ts thus (t.e. ‘with the rank of M.”) described belongs to another 
tribe, no member of which ever devoted himself to the altar ; \4 for tt ts evident 
that our Lord sprang from Judah, and Moses never mentioned priesthood in 
connexion with that tribe. This becomes all the more plain when (ei = érret) 
another priest emerges ‘‘ resembling Melchizedek,” ' one who has become a 
priest by the power of an indissoluble (dxaradvrov, 2.é. by death) Life and 
not by the Law of an external command ; ™ for the witness to him ts, 

‘* Thou art priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 
18 4 previous command ts set aside on account of tts weakness and uselessness 
19 ( for the Law made nothing perfect), and there 71s introduced a better Hope, 
by means of which we can draw near to God. 


Et pév ovv (without any dé to follow, as in 84) tedetwors 
(‘‘ perfection” in the sense of a perfectly adequate relation to 
God ; see v.!9) 81a tis AcvettiKhs tepwodvns xTA. Aeveitixns is a 
rare word, found in Philo (de fuga, 7 Aevirixy) povy), but never in 
the LXX except in the title of Leviticus ; ieowovvy does occur in 
the LXX, and is not distinguishable from iepareia (v.°). In the 
parenthetical remark 6 hads yap ém abtis vevowobéTyTat, abtis 
was changed into airyv (6. 242. 330. 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 
489. 491. 999. 1610. 1836 Theophyl.), or airy (K L 326. 1288, 
etc. Chrys.) after 8° (where again we have this curious passive), 
and vevopo8erjtar altered into the pluperfect évevonobéryro 
(K L, etc.). The less obvious genitive (cp. Ex. 34?’ émi yap 
Tov Aéywv TovTwv TéHepar cot SiabyKnV Kal TO “Iopajdr) ew adtiis 
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is not “in the time of,” for the levitical priesthood was not in 
existence prior to the Law; it might mean “in connexion with,” 
since éi and wepéi have a similar force with this genitive, but the 
incorrect dative correctly explains the genitive. The Mosaic 
vouos could not be worked for the Aads without a priesthood, to 
deal with the offences incurred. The idea of the writer always 
is that a vouos or dvabyxn depends for its validity and effective- 
ness upon the tepevs or iepets by whom it is administered. Their 
personal character and position are the essential thing. Every con- 
sideration is subordinated to that of the priesthood. As achange 
in that involves a change in the vopos (v.12), the meaning of the 
parenthesis in v.' must be that the priesthood was the basis for the 
vouos, though, no doubt, the writer has put his points in vv." 2 
somewhat intricately ; this parenthetical remark would have been 
better placed after the other in v.!*, as indeed van d. Sande 
Bakhuyzen proposes. Three times over (cp. v.!%) he puts in 
depreciatory remarks about the Law, the reason being that the 
Law and the priesthood went together. It is as if he meant 
here: “the levitical priesthood (which, of course, implies the 
Law, for the Law rested on the priesthood).” The inference 
that the vdpyos is antiquated for Christians reaches the same end 
as Paul does by his dialectic, but by a very different route. 
*Aviotac@a (= appear onthe scene, as v.15) and héyeoOar refer to 
Ps 1104, which is regarded as marking a new departure, with 
far-reaching effects, involving (v.!*) an alteration of the vépos as 
wellas of the tepwotvn. In kat od . . . A€yerSar the od negatives 
the infinitive as uw» usually does; ‘Aapdy, like Kava (Jn 217), has 
become indeclinable, though Josephus still employs the ordinary 
genitive “Aapavos. In v.1” petd@eous, which is not a LXX term, 
though it occurs in 2 Mac 11%, is practically equivalent here 
(cp,')'12?7) to abérnors in v.18, A close parallel occurs in de 
Mundo, 6, ¥O}408 | pev yap yptv icoxduvys 6 Geos, ovdepiay émOeXO= 
prevos Beaders 7 petaeow, and a similar phrase is employed by 
Josephus to describe the arbitrary transference of the highpriest- 
hood (Ant. xii. 9. 75 bo Avoiov revobeis, werabetvar THY TiYnnVY ard 
TAUTNS THS oikias eis ETEpoV). 

We now (vv.18) get an account of what was meant by od 
kata TH Tag “Aapdy Or €repos (“another,” in the sense of “‘a 
different”) tepeds in v.'1; Jesus, this iepebs xara ri raéw MeAxuce- 
déx, came from the non-sacerdotal tribe of Judah, not from that 
of Levi. *Ed’ oy is another instance of the extension of this 
metaphorical use of émi from the Attic dative to the accusative. 
The perfect petéoynxey may be used in an aoristic sense, like 
éoxyxa, Or simply for the sake of assonance with T poo ea XNKEY, 
and it means no more than perécyxev in 214; indeed perécyxer is 
read here by P 489. 623*. 1912 arm, as mpocécyey is (by A C 
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33. 1288) for tpocecynxev. The conjecture of Erasmus, zpooéc- 
Tnkev, is ingenious, but mpocéxew in the sense of “attend” is 
quite classical. The rule referred to in eis fv pudnpy (26 7s pvAjs, 
arm ?), z.¢. é€x puAjs eis nv (as Lk 10!) xrd. is noted in Josephus, 
Ant. xX. 10. 1, wétpidv éote pndéva Tod Oeod tiv apxrepwovvyv 
NapBavew 7 Tov e€ aiwaros tov “Aapdvos. No tribe except Levi 
supplied priests. (Mpd8ydov in v.!* is not a LXX term, but 
occurs in this sense in 2 Mac 3!” (d&° dv mpddyXov éyivero) and 
14°°, as well as in Judith 8%.) In Zes?¢, Levi 8'4 it is predicted 
(cp. Introd. p. xlviti) that BaowWeds éx Tod “lovda avacrncerat kat 
momoe tepareiay veay: but this is a purely verbal parallel, the 
BactAvev’s is Hyrcanus and the reference is to the Maccabean 
priest-kings who succeed the Aaronic priesthood. *Avaté\\ew is 
a synonym for dvicracOa (v.5), as in Nu 241’, though it is just 
possible that dvaréradxey is a subtle allusion to the messianic 
title of “AvaroAy in Zec 617; in commenting on that verse Philo 
observes (de confus. ling. 14): Tovrov pev yap mpeaBitarov vidv 6 
tov OAwy averetAe tatyp. (For tepéwy the abstract equivalent 
iepwotvyns, from v.1%, is substituted by D° K L.) The title 
5 KUptos pay is one of the links between the vocabulary of this 
epistle and that of the pastorals (1 Ti 114, 2 Ti 18). ‘ As the 
result of all this, what is it that becomes (v.!°) mepicodtepoy 
(for repiradtepws) katdéSydov?+ The provisional character of the 
levitical priesthood, or the jerdfecis vouovP? Probably the 
latter, though the writer would not have distinguished the one 
from the other. Inv. kata thy dpoudtyTa linguistically has the 
same sense as dg@wpouwpevos (v.°). In v.1® capkivns (for which 
capkikys is substituted by C° D K W 104. 326. 1175, etc.) hints at 
the contrast which is to be worked out later (in 9!1*) between 
the external and the inward or spiritual, the sacerdotal évrod} 
being dismissed as merely capxivyn, since it laid down physical 
descent as a requisite for office. Hereditary succession is 
opposed to the inherent personality of the Son(=9!*). The dis- 
tinction between capxixés (= fleshly, with the nature and qualities 
of cap) and odpxuwos (fleshy, composed of oapé) is blurred in 
Hellenistic Greek of the period, where adjectives in -wos tend to 
take over the sense of those in -txos, and wice versa. In v.1" 
paptupettat (Cp. paptrvpovpevos, Vv.) is altered to the active (10!) 
paptupee by C D K L 256. 326. 436. 1175. 1837. 2127 syr™ veg 
arm Chrys. 

The petdQeots of v.!? is now explained negatively (aéryars) 
and positively (€meroaywy) in vv.!® 19 *A@éryots (one of his juristic 
metaphors, cp. 97°) yiverat (ze. by the promulgation of Ps 1104) 
mpoayovons (cp. LIZA. ill. 247, ra. rpodyovta Wapicpara : mpodyew is 

1 Kardén\or is the classical intensive form of 57\ov, used here for the sake 
of assonance with the following kard, 


7 
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not used by the LXX in this sense of “ fore-going ”) évrodfs (v.!°) 
Sid TO adtHs (unemphatic) dobevés Kat dvwhedés (alliteration). 
"Avwhedés is a word common in such connexions, e.g. Zp. Arast. 
253, Orep avudedés kal ddyewdv éeorw: Polyb. xii. 25° alyAov kat 
dvwdedés. The uselessness of the Law lay in its failure to secure 
an adequate forgiveness of sins, without which a real access or 
fellowship (éyyifeu 76 6€) was impossible ; odSev éteNeiwoey, it led 
to no absolute order of communion between men and God, no 
tehetwors. The positive contrast (v.!%) is introduced by the strik- 
ing compound éevoaywyy (with yiverar), a term used by Josephus 
for the replacing of Vashti by Esther (Ant. Xi 6.25 o Bévvec bat yep 
TO ™pos THV mpornpay prdaropyov é éerepas emerraywyy}, Kal TO Tpos eKEi- 
vyV evvowy aTooTmpevov Kata puKpov yiyver Oat THS Gvvovons) ; there 
is no force here in the éze, as if it meant ‘‘ fresh” or “further.” 
The new éAmis is kpettrwy by its effectiveness (618) ; it accomplishes 
what the vdpos and its iepwovvy had failed to realize for men, viz. 
a direct and lasting access to God. In what follows the writer 
ceases to use the term éAzis, and concentrates upon the éyyifew 
7 Qe, since the essence of the éAzis lies in the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Jesus the Son. With this allusion to the xpeirrwy éAzis, 
he really resumes the thought of 61819; but he has another 
word to say upon the superiority of the Melchizedek priest, and 
in this connexion he recalls another oath of God, viz. at the 
inauguration or consecration mentioned in Ps 1ro*, a solemn 
divine oath, which was absent from the ritual of the levitical 
priesthood, and which ratifies the new priesthood of Jesus as 
permanent (vv.79-2?), enabling him to do for men what the levitical 
priests one after another failed to accomplish (vv.?-°). 

20 4 better Hope, because tt was not promised apart from anoath. Previous 


priests (oi wév=levitical priests) became priests apart from any oath, ™ but 
he has an oath from Him who said to him, 


** The Lord has sworn, and he will not change his mind, 

thou art a priest for ever.” 
2 And this makes Jesus surety for a superior covenant. ™ Also, while they (ot 
bév) became priests in large numbers , since death prevents them from continuing 
to serve, *4 he holds his priesthood without any successor, stnce he continues for 
ever. ™ Hence for all time he zs able to save those who approach God through 
him, as he ts always living to intercede on their behalf. 

The long sentence (vv.?-2?) closes with *Inaods in an emphatic 
position. After kat ka@’ dcov od xwpls dpkwpootas, which connect 
(sc. rotro yiverat) with érecaywy} Kpeittovos éAridos, there is a long 
explanatory parenthesis ot pev ydp . . . eis Tov aidva, exactly in 
the literary style of Philo (e.g. gus rer. div. 17, é dcov yap ota 
KTA.—vous peyv yap... aic@you—éri tocodrov xtX.). In v.29 
dpkwpoota (oath-taking) is a neuter plural (cp. Sy//. 593°, OGJS. 
2298") which, like dvrwnocia, has become a feminine singular of 
the first declension, and etotv yeyovéres is simply an analytic form 
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of the perfect tense, adopted as more sonorous than yeyovact. As 
we have already seen (on 61%), Philo (de sacrific. 28-29) discusses 
such references to God swearing. ‘Thousands of people, he ob- 
serves, regard an oath as inconsistent with the character of God, who 
requires no witness to his character. ‘‘ Men who are disbelieved 
have recourse to an oath in order to win credence, but God’s mere 
word must be believed (6 dé Oeds kai A€ywv TioTds éotiv) ; hence, 
his words are in no sense different from oaths, as far as assurance 
goes.” He concludes that the idea of God swearing an oath is 
simply an anthropomorphism which is necessary on account of 
human weakness. Our author takes the OT language in Ps 1104 
more naively, detecting a profound significance in the line épocev 
KUpLos Kal ob peTapeAnOnoeTar (in the Hellenistic sense of “ regret ” 
= change his mind). The allusion is, of course, to the levitical 
priests. But Roman readers could understand from their former 
religion how oaths were needful in such a matter. Claudius, 
says Suetonius (Vit. Claud. 22), ‘in co-optandis per collegia 
sacerdotibus neminem nisi juratus (ze. that they were suitable) 
nominavit.” 

The superfluous addition of kata thy taf Medyuledéx was soon made, 
after eis TOV at@va, by x° AD K L P vt SyrPeshhkl boh eth Eus (Dem. iv. 
15. 40), etc. 

Napapéverr means to remain in office or serve (a common 
euphemism in the papyri). The priestly office could last in a 
family (cp. Jos. Anz. xi. 8. 2, THs tepatikns TyLHs peyioTys ovaNSs Kai 
év TO yever Tapapevovons), but mortal men (aroOvycKovTes, v.*) could 
not wapapévewv as priests, whereas (v.24) Jesus remains a perpetual 
lepeds, Sid T5 peeve ( = wdvtote Lav, v.2°) adtév(Superfluous as in Lk 24 
dia Td adrov eivar). *AtapdBatov, a legal adjective for “ inviolable,” 
is here used in the uncommon sense of non-transferable (boh 
Chrys. ov« éxeu diddoyov, Oecumenius, etc. ad.dd0yxov), as an equiva- 
lent for 7 rapaBaivovoay cis dAXov, and contrasts Jesus with the 
long succession of the levitical priests (aAé«iovés). The passive 
sense of ‘‘not to be infringed” (cp. Justin Martyr, Afol. i. 43, 
ciuappevnv payev amapdéBatov tavrnv etvat, where the adjective 
=ineluctabile) or “unbroken” does not suit the context, for 
Jesus had no rivals and the word can hardly refer to the invasion 
of death. Like yeyupvacpéva in 514, also after éxew, it has a pre- 
dicative force, marked by the absence of the article. Philo (guzs 
rer. atv. heres, 6) finds a similar significance in the etymology of 
KUptos as a divine title: Kvptos peév yap rapa Td KDpos, 0 67 BEéBatov 
éoTw, elipytal, kar evayTuTyTa aBeBaiov kal dxvpov. But our author 
does not discover any basis for the perpetuity of 6 kvpros yov in 
the etymology of «vpos, and is content (in vv.??-24) to stress the 
line of the psalm, in order to prove that Jesus guaranteed a superior 
diaOyKxn (7.e. order of religious fellowship). “Eyyvos is one of the 
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juristic terms (vg, sponsor) which he uses in a general sense ; here 
it is ‘surety ” or “pledge.” Avafyxn is discussed by him later 
On ; it isa term put in here as often to excite interest and anticipa- 
tion. How readily éyyuos could be associated with a term like 
odtew (v.25) may be understood from Sir 29! : 


xdpitas eyyvov uy ériAdOy, 


Zo ‘ \ ‘ > Lets S 
E0WKev yap THY WuxXHV auvTOv UTEP TOU. 








3 \ > “e > / c / 
dyaba éyyvov avarpeper duaptwrds, 
AVS / > / > 4 ¢€ 4 
Kal axapiotos év dvavoia éyKataAeiper puodpevov. 


Our author might have written pecirns here as well as in 8°; he 
prefers éyyvos probably for the sake of assonance with yéyovey or 
even éyyifouev. As seoirevew means to vouch for the truth of a 
promise or statement (cp. 617), so éyyvos means one who vouches 
for the fulfilment of a promise, and therefore is a synonym for 
peoitns here. The conclusion (v.7°) is put in simple and 
effective language. Eis Té mavtedés is to be taken in the temporal 
sense of the phrase, as in BM, iil. 1614 (A.D. 212) ard Tov 
viv eis TO wavteAés, being simply a literary variant for awavrore. 
The alternative rendering ‘‘ utterly ” suits Lk 13" better than this 
passage. This full and final tepwodvy of Jesus is the kpetttwy édtis 
(v.19), the reAcéwous which the levitical priesthood failed to supply, 
a perfect access to God’s Presence. His intercession (évrvyxaveu, 
sc. Oe as in Ro 8% ds Kat évrvyxaver trép hyudv) has red blood in 
it, unlike Philo’s conception, ¢.g. in Vit, Mos. iii. 14, évaykatov yap 
qv Tov tepwpevov (the highpriest) t@ tov Kécpov mwatpi twapaKkAyTw 
xpnoOat TeAevoTdTw THY dpeTiy vid (2.e. the Logos) apos te auvyotiav 
dpapyparav Kal xopnyiav apOovwratwv ayafav, and in guis rer. div. 
42, where the Logos is ixérys tov O@vytov Knpaivovtos adel mpos TO 
dpOaprov rapa 5é Td Hvvte rpos eveAticriav Tov pote TOV tAew Oedv 
mepudelv TO Lovov epyov. ‘The function of intercession in heaven for 
the People, which originally (see p. 37) was the prerogative of 
Michael the angelic guardian of Israel, or generally of angels (see 
on 14), is thus transferred to Jesus, to One who is no mere angel 
but who has sacrificed himself for the People. The author 
deliberately excludes any other mediator or semi-mediator in the 
heavenly sphere (see p. xxxix). 

A triumphant little summary (vv.?6-28) now rounds off the 
argument of 61-725 ; 

6 Such was the highpriest for us, saintly, innocent, unstained, far from 
all contact with the sinful, lifted high above the heavens, * one who has no 
need, like yonder highpriests, day by day to offer sacrifices first for their own 
sins and then for (the preposition is omitted as in Ac 2618) ¢hose of the People— 
he did that once for all in offering up himself. * For the Law appoints 


human beings in their weakness to the priesthood ; but the word of the Oath 
(which came after the Law) appoznts a Son who ts made perfect for ever, 
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The text of this paragraph has only a few variants, none of any import- 
ance. After hptv in v.76 cal is added by A B D 1739 syrPesh hkl Eusebius 
(‘* was exactly the one for us”). In v.?”? it makes no difference to the sense 
whether mpocevéyxas (8 A W 33. 256. 436. 442. 1837. 2004. 2127 arm Cyr.) 
or avevéyxas (B C DK L P etc. Chrys.) is read; the latter may have been 
suggested by &vadépe, or mpocevéyxas may have appealed to later scribes as 
the more usual and technical term in the epistle. The technical distinction 
between a&vadépew (action of people) and mpoopépery (action of the priest) 
had long been blurred ; both verbs mean what we mean by ‘‘ offer up” or 
‘* sacrifice.” In v.?8 the original tepe?s (D* 1 r vg) was soon changed (to con- 
form with a&pxvepets in v.*") into dpxvepets. The reason why tepeds and 
iepets have been used in 7!* is that Melchizedek was called ieped’s, not 
dpxcepeds. Once the category is levitical, the interchange of dpxvepevs and 
tepevs becomes natural. 


The words tovoitos yap ftv Emperev (another daring use of 
experev, Cp. 210) dpxtepeds (v.2°) might be bracketed as one of 
the author’s parentheses, in which case éotos xrA. would carry on 
awdvtote Lav... attdv. But ds in Greek often follows totodtos, 
and the usual construction is quite satisfactory. [dp is intensive, 
as often. It is generally misleading to parse a rhapsody, but there 
is a certain sequence of thought in oavos xrX., where the positive 
adjective dcvos is followed by two negative terms in alliteration 
(GKaKos, duiavtos), and kexwpiopevos ard TOv dyuaptwdav is further 
defined by bWnddtepos t&v odpavay yevouevos (the same idea as in 
414 SveAnAvbdra rots ovpavo’s). He is dovos, pious or saintly 
(cp. LAL. vi. 743), in virtue of qualities like his reverence, 
obedience, faith, loyalty, and humility, already noted. “Akakos 
is innocent (as in Job 8”, Jer 1119), one of the LXX equivalents 
for OF or on, not simply = devoid of evil feeling towards men ; 
like d&ptaytos, it denotes a character xwpis dmaprias. “Aptavtos is 
used of the untainted Isis in OP. 1380 (&v Ild6vtw dpilavros). 
The language may be intended to suggest a contrast between 
the deep ethical purity of Jesus and the ritual purity of the 
levitical highpriest, who had to take extreme precautions against 
outward defilement (cp. Lv 21115 for the regulations, and the 
details in Josephus, Azz. ili. 12. 2, on wovov dé zrepi Tas tepoupyias 
Kabapovs eivat, orovdalew S€ Kal wept THV aitoy Siatay, os aiTHy 
dpepmrov eivar’ Kat dud. TavTyV THY aitiav, ot THY LepaTiKnY aTOATY 
opodvvres Gpuwpor Te eit Kal wept rdvTa Kafapol Kai vnpddAcor), and 
had to avoid human contact for seven days before the ceremony 
of atonement-day. The next two phrases go together. Kexwpuio- 
pévos amd Tov dpaptwdGy is intelligible in the light of 978; Jesus 
has dazaé sacrificed himself for the sins of men, and in that sense 
his connexion with duaprwdAot is done. He is no levitical high- 
priest who is in daily contact with them, and therefore obliged 
to sacrifice repeatedly. Hence the writer at once adds (v.?’) a 
word to explain and expand this pregnant thought; the sphere 
in which Jesus now lives (SWyAsdtepos xTA.) is not one in which, 
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as on earth, he had to suffer the contagion or the hostility of 
daptwrot (127) and to die for human sins. 


‘‘He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain... 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure.” 


This is vital! to the sympathy and intercession of Jesus; it is 
in virtue of this position before God that he aids his people, 
as teteNetwpéevos, and therefore able to do all for them. His 
priesthood is, in modern phrase, absolute. As eternal d&pxtepeds 
in the supreme sense, and as no longer in daily contact with 
sinners, Jesus is far above the routine ministry of the levitical 
apxepets. The writer blends loosely in his description (v.?’) the 
annual sacrifice of the highpriest on atonement-day (to which 
he has already referred in 5°) and the daily sacrifices offered by 
priests. Strictly speaking the dpyvepets did not require to offer 
sacrifices caf 7<pay, and the accurate phrase would have been kar’ 
eviavtov. According to Ly 6!%-?3 the highpriest had indeed to offer 
a cereal offering morning and evening ; but the text is uncertain, 
for it is to be offered both on the day of his consecration and 
also dua wdavros. Besides, this section was not in the LXX text 
of A, so that the writer of Hebrews did not know of it. Neither 
had he any knowledge of the later Jewish ritual, according to 
which the highpriest did offer this offering twice a day. 
Possibly, however, his expression here was suggested by Philo’s 
statement about this offering, viz. that the highpriest did offer a 
daily sacrifice (guts rer. div. 36: Tas évdeAcyets Ouoias . . . HW TE 
trép EauTav ot tepets tpoapepovar THS TEeptddArews Kal THY trép TOD 
eOvovs Tov dvely duvav, de spec. leg. ili. 23, 6 dpxiepe’s . . . edxas 
dé kat Ovolas teAGv Kal’ Exaornv juepav). It is true that this 
offering bwép éavtév was not a sin-offering, only an offering of 
cereals ; still it was reckoned a @voia, and in Sir 454 it is counted 
as such. Toito ydp émotnoev refers then to his sacrifice for sins 
(978), not, of course, including any sins of his own (see on 5); 
it means btrép Tay Gpaptr@v Tod Naod, and the writer could afford 
to be technically inexact in his parallelism without fear of being 
misunderstood. ‘Jesus offered his sacrifice,” “Jesus did all 
that a highpriest has to do,”—this was what he intended. The 
Greek fathers rightly referred toéto to émeita t&v tod aod, as if 
the writer meant ‘‘¢/zs, not that mpédrepov.” It is doubtful if he 
had such a sharp distinction in his mind, but when he wrote todto 


1 Thus Philo quotes (de ug. 12) with enthusiasm what Plato says in the 
Theatetus : or admodécbat Ta kaxd Suvardv—irevaytlovy yap Te TH ayab@ det 
elvar dvdyxn—otre év elas ara topcoat. 
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he was thinking of tév to6 Aaod, and of that alone. An effort 
is sometimes made to evade this interpretation by confining 
ka fpépav to os obk exer and understanding ‘‘yearly” after 
ol dpxvepets, as if the idea were that Christ’s daily intercession 
required no daily sacrifice like the annual sacrifice on atonement- 
day. But, as the text stands, dévdyxny is knit to xa6’ jyepav, and 
these words must all be taken along with domep ot dpxepets 
(€xovct). 


RES. the common assurance of the votaries of Serapis, e.£. SGU. 


aaa Kal Tots s cwveors Geots. 


A deep impression is made by the words éautév dvevéyxas, 
“pro nobis tibi uictor et uictima, et ideo uictor, quia uictima, 
pro nobis tibi sacerdos et sacrificium, et ideo sacerdos, quia 
sacrificium” (Aug. Conf. x. 43). What is meant by this the 
writer holds over till he reaches the question of the sacrifice of 
Jesus as dpytepeds (91). As usual, he prepares the way for a 
further idea by dropping an enigmatic allusion to it. Meantime 
(v.°8) a general statement sums up the argument. KaOtoryov is 
used as in 1 Mac 10” (xaOeordxapev oe onpepov apxtepea Tod 
€Ovovs gov), and doGévevay recalls 5? (aepixerrar aobéveav), in the 
special sense that such weakness involved a sacrifice for one’s 
personal sins (t7ép rév idiwy duapridv). Whereas Jesus the Son 
of God (as opposed to dvOpwrovs doOevels) was appointed by a 
divine order which superseded the Law (pera tov vopov = vy.!!-19), 
and appointed as one who was tetedetwpévos (in the sense of 21°) 
eis Tov ai@va. It is implied that he was appointed dpxtepeds, 
between which and iepevs there is no difference. 

The writer now picks up the thought (72%) of the superior 
SiaOyxyn which Jesus as dpxtepeds in the eternal oxynvy or 
sanctuary mediates for the People. This forms the transition 
between the discussion of the priesthood (5-8) and the sacrifice 
of Jesus (9!-10!"). The absolute sacrifice offered by Jesus as 
the absolute priest (vv.!®) ratifies the new da6yxn which has 
superseded the old (vv.”-!%) with its imperfect sacrifices. 

1 The point of all thts ts, we do have such a highpriest, one who ts *‘ seated 
at the right hand” of the throne of Majesty (see 1°) im the heavens, 
2 and who ofiictates in the sanctuary or ‘‘true tabernacle set up by the Lord ‘ 
and not by man. * Now, as every highpriest ts appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, he too must have something to offer. ‘4 Were he on earth, he 
would not be a priest at all, for there are priests already to offer the gifts 
prescribed by Law (° men who serve a mere outline and shadow of the 
heavenly—as Moses was instructed when he was about to execute the buzlding 
of the tabernacle: ‘* see,” God said, ‘* that (sc. 8rws) you make everything 
on the pattern pany BS upon the mountain’). 6 As it ts, however, the 
divine service he has obtained ts superior, owing to the fact that he mediates 
a superior covenant, enacted with superior promises. 


The terseness of the clause jv érngev 6 KUpios, ovK avOpwos Ay is 


V2 
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spoiled by the insertion of kat before ovk (AK LP vg boh syr arm eth 
Cosm.). In v.4 otv becomes ydép in D¢ KL syr®*! arm Chrys. Theod., and 
a similar group of authorities add iepéwy after dvrwy. Tov is prefixed 
needlessly to véuov by 8 DK LP Chrys. Dam. to conform to the usage in 
75 922; but the sense is really unaffected, for the only legal regulation con- 
ceivable is that of the Law. In v.® viv and vuvt (9%) are both attested ; 
the former is more common in the papyri. The Hellenistic (from Aristotle 
onwards) form rérevyev (8° B D° 5. 226. 467. 623. 920. 927. 1311. 1827. 1836. 
1873. 2004. 2143, etc. : or Téruxev, 8° A D* K L) has been corrected in PY 
6. 33. 1908 Orig. to the Attic rervxnxev. Before kpeltrtovds, kat is omitted 
by D* 69. 436. 462 arm Thdt. 

Keoddatov (“the pith,” Coverdale), which is nominative 
absolute, is used as in Cic. ad Aftic. vy. 18: “et multa, immo 
omnia, quorum kefddaov,” etc., Dem. xiii. 36: €or 5, & avdpes 
"AOnvator, xebdAaov dravrwv Tov cipywéevwv (at the close of a 
speech) ; Musonius (ed. Hense, 67 f.) Biov kat yevécews raidwv 
Kowwviav KepdAaov elvar yapov, etc. The word in this sense is 
common throughout literature and the more colloquial papyri, 
here with émt tots Neyouévors (concerning what has been said). 
In passing from the intricate argument about the Melchizedek 
priesthood, which is now dropped, the writer disentangles the 
salient and central truth of the discussion, in order to continue 
his exposition of Jesus as highpriest. ‘Such, I have said, was the 
épxtepeds for us, and such is the dpyvepevs we have—One who is 
enthroned, év tots odpavots, next to God himself.” While Philo 
spiritualizes the highpriesthood, not unlike Paul (Ro 12!*), by 
arguing that devotion to God is the real highpriesthood (76 yap 
Geparrevtikov yévos avabynud éott Oeov, iepdpevov tiv peydAnv 
dpxepwovtvyv atta pove, de Lug. 7), our author sees its essential 
functions transcended by Jesus in the spiritual order. 

The phrase in v.? tév dyiwy Nettoupyds, offers two points of 
interest. First, the linguistic form Aeroupyds. The e form 
stands between the older 7 or 4, which waned apparently from 
the third cent. B.c., and the later « form; “ Aevroupyds sim. socios 
habet omnium temporum papyros praeter perpaucas recentiores 
quae sacris fere cum libris conspirantes Acrovpyds Acroupyia 
scribunt” (Cronert, Memoria Graeca Hercul. 39). Then, the 
meaning of tay dyiwy. Philo has the phrase, in Leg. Al/eg. iii. 46, 
Tovodtos O€ O GepazrevTijs kat Aecroupyds Tov ayiwv, Where Tov dyiwv 
means “‘sacred things,” as in de Fug. 17, where the Levites are 
described as priests ols 7 t&v dyiwv dvaxeirar Nerrovpyia, This 
might be the meaning here. But the writer uses 7a aya else- 
where (9®* 1o!9 13!) of “the sanctuary,” a rendering favoured 
by the context. By ra ayia he means, as often in the LXX, the 
sanctuary in general, without any reference to the distinction 
(cp. 92") between the outer and the inner shrine. The LXX 
avoids the pagan term tepoy in this connexion, though 7d dy.ov 
itself was already in use among ethnic writers (e.g. the edict of 
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Ptolemy 11, Kat xaGidpica év tv dyiw.= “in sacrario templi,” 
Dittenberger, OGZS. 56°). Its here defined (xaé epexegetic) as 
the true or real oxnvy, qv! éwngev 6 KUptos (a reminiscence of Nu 
24° oxnvat as érngev Kvpuos, and of Ex 337 kai AaBov Mwvojs rHv 
oKynviv advrov exngev). The reality and authenticity of the writer’s 
faith come out in a term like d\nOivéds. What he means by it 
he will explain in a moment (v.5). Meanwhile he turns to the 
Aettoupyta of Jesus in this ideal sanctuary. This dpyuepeds of 
ours, in his vocation (v.°, cp. 51), must have (dévayxatoy, sc. éotiv) 
some sacrifice to present before God, though what this offering is, 
the writer does not definitely say, even later in 974. The analogy 
of a highpriest carrying the blood of an animal inside the sacred 
shrine had its obvious limitations, for Jesus was both dpyuepevs 
and offering, by his self-sacrifice. Mpooevéyxy is the Hellenistic 
aorist subjunctive, where classical Greek would have employed 
a future indicative (Radermacher, 138). The writer proceeds 
to argue that this Netroupyia is far superior to the levitical cultus 
(vv.4"). Even in the heavenly sanctuary there must be sacrifice 
of some kind—for sacrifice is essential to communion, in his 
view. It is not a sacrifice according to the levitical ritual; 
indeed Jesus on this level would not be in levitical orders at all. 
But so far from that being any drawback or disqualification to 
Our dpxtepeds, it is a proof of his superiority, for the bible itself 
indicates that the levitical cultus is only an inferior copy of the 
heavenly order to which Jesus belongs. 

Instead of contrasting at this point (v.4) td Spa (sacrifices, 
as in 11‘) of the levitical priests with the spiritual sacrifice of 
Jesus, he hints that the mere fact of these sacrifices being made 
émt yis is a proof of their inferiority. This is put into a paren- 
thesis (v.°); but, though a grammatical aside, it contains one of 
the writer’s fundamental ideas about religion (Eusebius, in Praep. 
Lvang. xii. 19, after quoting He 8°, refers to the similar Platonic 
view in the sixth book of the Aepudlic). Such priests (oirwes, 
the simple relative as in 9? 10% 1! 125) Natpedouor (with dative as 
in 13°) dwodetypate Kat oKid TOv émoupaviwy (cp. 97°). “Yrdderypwa 
here as in 9? is a mere outline or copy (the only analogous 
instance in the LXX being Ezk 42) 76 trddevypa Tod oixov) ; the 
phrase is practically a hendiadys for ‘‘a shadowy outline,” a 
second-hand, inferior reproduction. The proof of this is given 
in a reference to Ex 2549: KaOas kexpnpdtiota, Mwuojs— 
xpyparifo,? as often in the LXX and the papyri, of divine 

1 yy is not assimilated, though 4s might have been written ; the practice 
varied (cp. ¢.g. Dt 574 ey TH Yn tw éym Sl6wut, and 12! & TH yn nN Kupros 
dldworr), 

2 Passively in the NT in Ac 10”, but the exact parallel is in Josephus, 


Ant, iii. 8. 8, Mwiiofjs . . . els Thy oxnvhy elowwy éexpnuarlfero epi av édeiro 
Tapa Tov eod. 
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revelations as well as of royal instructions—péddwv emtedetv Thy 
oxyvyy. The subject of the you is God, understood from 
Kexpynpdtiorat, and the ydp! introduces the quotation, in which 
the writer, following Philo (Zeg. Adleg. ili. 33), as probably codex 
Ambrosianus (F) of the LXX followed him, adds mdévta. He 
also substitutes Sey@évta for dedevyyéevov, which Philo keeps 
(xara 76 mapdderypa TO Sederypevov ou év TO Gpet TaVTA Toinoets), and 
retains the LXX tumov (like Stephen in Ac 7*). The idea was 
current in Alexandrian Judaism, under the influence of Platonism, 
that this oxnvy on earth had been but a reproduction of the 
pre-existent heavenly sanctuary. Thus the author of Wisdom 
makes Solomon remind God that he had been told to build the 
temple (vdov . . . Kal P@vovacrypiov) as pinua oxnvyns ayias HV 
mpontoimacas am apxns (9°), where oxyvi) ayia is plainly the 
heavenly sanctuary as the eternal archetype. This idealism 
determines the thought of our writer. (see Introd. pp. xxxif.). 
Above the shows and shadows of material things he sees the 
real order of being, and it is most real to him on account of 
Jesus being there, for the entire relationship between God and 
man depends upon this function and vocation of Jesus in the 
eternal sanctuary. 


Such ideas were not unknown in other circles. Seneca (Z/. lviii. 18-19) 
had just explained to Lucilius that the Platonic ideas were ‘‘ what all visible 
things were created from, and what formed the pattern for all things,” 
quoting the Parmenides, 132 D, to prove that the Platonic idea was the ever- 
lasting pattern of all things in nature. The metaphor is more than once used 
by Cicero, e.g. Zusc. iii. 2. 3, and in de Officizs, iil. 17, where he writes: ‘‘ We 
have no real and life-like (solidam et expressam effigiem) likeness of real law 
and genuine justice ; all we enjoy is shadow and sketch (umbra et imaginibus). 
Would that we were true even to these! For they are taken from the 
excellent patterns provided by nature and truth.” But our author’s thought 
is deeper. In the contemporary Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch the idea of 
Ex 25% is developed into the thought that the heavenly Jerusalem was also 
revealed to Moses along with the patterns of the oxyv% and its utensils (4**) ; 
God also showed Moses ‘‘the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern 
of which the sanctuary of the present time was to be made” (Charles’ tr.). 
The origin of this notion is very ancient; it goes back to Sumerian sources, 
for Gudea the prince-priest of Lagash (c. 3000 B.C.) receives in a vision the 
plan of the temple which he is commanded to build (cp. A. Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im NT, pp. 62f.). It is to this fundamental conception that 
the author of IIpdés ‘Efpaiovs recurs, only to elaborate it in an altogether new 
form, which went far beyond Philo. Philo’s argument (Leg. Addeg. iii. 33), 
on this very verse of Exodus, is that Bezaleel only constructed an imitation 
(uipnuara) of Ta apxéruma given to Moses; the latter was called up to the 
mountain to receive the direct idea of God, whereas the former worked 
simply dd oKids Tov yevouévwy. In de Plant. 6 he observes that the very 
name of Bezaleel (bx Sy) means ‘‘one who works in shadows” (év oxtais 
movov) ; in De Sommnzzs, i. 35, he defines it as ‘‘in the shadow of God,” and 
again contrasts Bezaleel with Moses: 6 pév ofa cxias breypddero, 6 5’ od oKids, 


—— 


1 Put before @ya1, because the point is not that the oracle was given, but 
what the oracle contained. 
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avras dé ras dpxervmous ednucovpye: pvoces. In Vit. Mos. iti. 3 he argues that 
in building the oxynvy Moses designed to produce ka@direp am dpyxervrou 
ypapis Kal vonrav tmapadevryudtwyv alcOnrda miunuata .. . 0 ev obv TUTos 
Tov mapadelyuaros éverppayifero TH Siavola Tov mpopijrov . .. 7d & dmoré- 
Aecua mpds Tov TUTov ednutoupyetro. 


He then continues (v.® viv 8, logical as in 2° 926, answering 
to et pev in v.*) the thought of Christ’s superior Nevtoupyla by 
describing him again (cp. 7”) in connexion with the superior 
d.a6yKy, and using now not éyyvos but pecitys. Meoirys (see ye 
Gal 31°) commonly means an arbitrator (e.g. Job 9*°, Rein. P. 448 
[A.D. 104] 6 Katacrabeis Kpitis peoitns) or intermediary i in some 
civil transaction (OP. 1298!") ; but this writer’s use of it, always in 
connexion with 81a0jKy (9! 1224) 1 and always as a description 
of Jesus (as in 1 Ti 2°), implies that it is practically (see on 7%) 
a synonym for éyyuos. Indeed, linguistically, it is a Hellenistic 
equivalent for the Attic peréyyvos, and in Diod. Siculus, iv. 54 
(rovrov yap pecitny yeyovora TaV Sporoyav év KoAxors érnyyeAGau 
Bonbjoav airy tapacrovoovpevy), its meaning corresponds to that 
of éyyvos. The sense is plain, even before the writer develops 
his ideas about the new déa6y«n, for, whenever the idea of re- 
conciliation emerges, terms like peoirns and peoirevewy are natural. 
Meoirys cai duadAdAaxrys is Philo’s phrase? for Moses (Vit. Mos. 
lll. 19). And as a dia6yxn was a gracious order of religious 
fellowship, inaugurated upon some historical occasion by sacrifice, 
it was natural to speak of Jesus as the One who mediated this 
new d.abyjxy of Christianity. He gave it (Theophyl. pecirns kat 
ddérys) ; he it was who realized it for men and who maintains it 
for men. All that the writer has to say meantime about the 
duabyxn is that it has been enacted (v.®) émt xpeitroow émayyeNlats. 
This passive use of vopoetetv is not unexampled; cf. e.g. OGJS. 
493” (il A.D.) Kal Tatra pev tpety dpOGs Kal Kad@s . . . vevopo- 
GernoO. It is implied, of course, that God is 6 vopoferay (as in 
LXX Ps 83"). What the “ better promises ” are, he now proceeds 
to explain, by a contrast between their da0yjxn and its predecessor. 
The superiority of the new d:a6n«y is shown by the fact that God 
thereby superseded the dva6yxy with which the levitical cultus 
was bound up; the writer quotes an oracle from Jeremiah, 
again laying stress on the fact that it came after the older diabyjxy 
(vv.7-15), and enumerating its promises ascontained in a new dia by. 


1In these two latter passages, at least, there may be an allusion to the 
contemporary description of Moses as ‘‘ mediator of the covenant” (‘‘ arbiter 
testamenti,” Ass. Moszs, i. 14). The writer does not contrast Jesus with 
Michael, who was the great angelic mediator in some circles of Jewish piety 
(cp. Jub 1°, Test. Dan 6). 

2’ Josephus (Ant. xvi. 2. 2) says that Herod réy zap’ "Ayplrma Tioly 
emegnT over cv peoltys fv, and that his influence moved mpds ras evepyecias 
od Bpad’vovra roy ’Aypimmav, "Iedor pev yap avrov SunddAagev dpyfduevov. 


} 
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’ For tf that first covenant had been faultless, there would have been no 
occasion for a second. ® Whereas God does find fault with the people of that 
covenant, when he says: 

“© The day ts coming, saith the Lora, 
when I will conclude a new covenant with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah. 

9 Jt will not be on the lines of the covenant I made with their fathers, 

on the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt's 
Land; 
Sor they would not hold to my covenant, 
so [ left them alone, saith the Lord. 
10 This ts the covenant I will make with the house of Israel when that 
(‘‘the day” of v.®) day comes, saith the Lord ; 
L will set my laws within their mind, 
inscribing them upon thetr hearts ; 
I will be a God (els Gedy, z.e. all that men can expect a God to be) ¢o 
them, 
and they shall be a People to me ; 
1] one citizen will no longer teach his fellow, 
one man will no longer teach hts brother (rov adepdv avrod, ze. one 
another, Ex 10”), 
saying, ** Know the Lord.” 
for all shall know me, low and high together. 
12 7 will be merciful to thetr iniguitzes, 
and remember thetr sins no more. 

13 By saying “a new covenant,” he antiquates the first. And whatever ts 

antiquated and aged ts on the verge of vanishing. 


The contents of the prediction of a kawh S.aOqKn by God, 
and the very fact that such was necessary, prove the defectiveness 
of the first dua6jxn. The writer is struck by the mention of a 
new d.afyxn even in the OT itself, and he now explains the 
significance of this. As for 4 mpétn (sc. dvabyKy) exeivn, ct... 
Gpeumtos (if no fault could have been found with it), od« dy 
Seutépas éLytetto témos. Aeutépas is replaced by érépas in B* (so 
B. Weiss, Blass) ; but, while érepos could follow zpéros (Mt 21°), 
devTepos is the term chosen in 10%, and B* is far too slender 
evidence by itself. Zyrtetv rémov is one of those idiomatic phrases, 
like etpety torov and AaBety rorov, of which the writer was fond. 
The force of the ydp after peuddpevos is: ‘and there was occasion 
for a second dab, the first was not dpepumros, since,” etc. It 
need make little or no difference to the sense whether we read 
attois (N° B D° L 6. 38. 88. 104. 256. 436. 467. 999. 1311: 1319. 
1739. 1837.1845.1912.2004. 2127 Origen) or atrovs (N* A D* K P 
W 33 vg arm), for peuddouevos can take a dative as well as 
an accusative (cf. Arist. /’/e?. 1. 6. 24, KopwOios 0 od péueras 70 
"Twov : Aesch. Prom. 63, oddeis évdixws éuiparro por) in the sense of 
“‘censuring ” or “ finding fault with,” and weuddevos naturally goes 
with atrots or avrovs. The objection to taking adrots with Néyer ? 


1 weupdbuevos is then ‘by way of censure,” and some think the writer 
purposely avoided adding avrjv. Which, in view of what he says in v.?%, is 
doubtful ; besides, he has just said that the former d:a@)xn was not &ueutros. 
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is that the quotation is not addressed directly to the people, 
but spoken at large. Thus the parallel from 2 Mac 27 (weuwa- 
plevos avrots etrev) 1s not decisive, and the vg is probably correct 
in rendering “vituperans enim eos dicit.” The context ex- 
plains here as in 48 and 1178 who are meant by atrovs. The 
real interest of the writer in this Jeremianic oracle is shown when“ 
he returns to it in 101618; what arrests him is the promise of a 
free, full pardon at the close. But he quotes it at length, partly 
because it did imply the supersession of the older dia6y«y and 
partly because it contained high promises (vv.!-!*), higher than 
had yet been given to the People. No doubt it also contains a 
warning (v.°), like the text from the 95th psalm (3), but this is 
not why he recites it (see p. xl). 

The text of Jer 381-84 (3191-8) as he read it in his bible (z.e. 
In A) ran thus: 


> \ e he ” , 4 
idovd Huepar epxovrat, A&yet Kupvos, 
t dvaby G oikw “IopanA kat TO olkw “Iovda diay 
Kat Siabjcopar T¢ w ‘IopaynX Kai Td oixw “Tovda dtabyKny 
KQLV HV, 
> i! \ , aA , a , 3 A 
ov Kata THY SiaOHKnv Hv Suebeunv Tois TaTpacw avTdv 
a A A E \ 
év npépa éeriAaBopéevov pov THS xELpds aiTav eEayayeiv airovs ék 
ys Aiyvrrov, 
eo SSN > SAA > A , 
Ott avTol ovK évepewway ev TH OiabyKy pov, 
> ‘ 3 la tele.) A , 
Kayo nuednoa avtov, dyow Kupuos. 
Y 4 3 8 6 , a 6 6 , A ” dt AN 
6te attn 4 OiabyKyn Hv SiaOjcopar TO oikw “Iopay 
\ 
peTa TAS Nuepas éxeivas, pyotv Kipwos, 
/ lal 
didods vomous pov eis THY Sidvovav atrav 
\ lal 
kal érvypaijw atrovs émt Tas Kapdias airav, 
Kal dWopat advrovs 
A ae > “ > \ 
Kal égopat aitors eis Oedyv. 
% > be af , > / 
Kal QUTOL EGovTat pou eis Aaov. 
\ 
Kat ov pn}! dvddgwow exaotos Tov adeAdov adrod 
‘\ A an 
Kal €xaotos Tov wAynolov airod A€ywv' yvOH tov Kuprov, 
oT. mavres iOnoovow pe 
did pLuKpov ews peydrov adrav, 
6te tAews Evopar Tals adikiats avTov 
Kal TOV dpapTiov avtdv od py pvnoOd ert. 


~-7 


Our author follows as usual the text of A upon the whole (e.g. Aéyer for 
gnoly in v.*1, kayo in v.3", the omission of mov after duabjxn and of ddcw 
after didovs in v.*8, od wh diddEwou for od diddEovew in v.*4 and the omission 
of air@v after uxpod), but substitutes cuvreéow éml rov olkov (bis) for d1a6%- 
coma TH olkw in v.*!, reads Aéyer for dyolv in v.*2 and v.*3, alters duePéunv 
into émolnoa (Q*), and follows B in reading kal él x. a’radyv before the verb 
(v.*8), and woXlirnv .  . adedpdy in v.*4, as well as in omitting Kal 8p. adrovds 
(A x) in the former verse; in v.34 he reads efdjcovow (% Q) instead of 





1 od wu only occurs in Hebrews in quotations (here, 10!” 135); out of 
about ninety-six occurrences in the NT, only eight are with the future. 
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idjcovow, the forms of ofda and eldov being repeatedly confused (cp. Thackeray, 
278). These minor changes may be partly due to the fact that he is quoting 
from memory. In some cases his own text has been conformed to other 
versions of the LXX; 4g. A D ¥ boh restore mov in v.!°, x* K vg Clem. 
Chrys. read xapdliav (with 8 in LXX), though the singular! is plainly a con: 
formation to dlavoay (‘ Fiir den Plural sprechen ausser A DL noch B, 
wo nur das C in € verschrieben und daraus emt xapdta eavrwy geworden ist, 
und P, wo der Dat. in den Acc. verwandelt,” B. Weiss in Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xiv. 3. 16, 55); B ¥ arm revive the LXX (B) variant ypaww ; the 
LXX (Q) variant mAnciov is substituted for wodirny by P vg syr>*! eth 38. 
206. 218. 226. 257. 547. 642. 1288. I3II. 1912, etc. Cyril, and the LXX 
(B Q 8) at’rér restored after urxpod by D° L syr boh eth, etc. On the other 
hand, a trait like the reading évoinoa in the LXX text of Q* may be due to the 
influence of Hebrews itself. The addition of kal rév dvoutdv adrdyv after or 
before kai T&v dapriv adréy in v.!* is a homiletic gloss from 1017, though 
strongly entrenched in x*° AC DK LP V6. 104. 326, etc. vg pesh arm Clem. 


Luvtehéow SivaOyxnyy, a literary LXX variant for roujow diabyKny, 
recalls the phrase ovvreAcoat diabyxnv (Jer 418 (348)), and, as 124 
(véas S:a0qKys) shows, the writer draws no distinction between 
kawos and véos (v.°). In v.9 the genitive absolute (émAaBopévou 
pou) after ipépa, instead of ev 7 éreAaBduny (as Justin correctly 
puts it, Déa/. x1.), is a Hellenistic innovation, due here to trans- 
lation, but paralleled in Bar 27° év yuépa évretAapévov cov ade) ; 
in dt (causal only here and in v.19) . . . évéweway, the latter is our 
“abide by,” in the sense of obey or practise, exactly as in 
Isokrates, xara TOv Xodiot@y, 20: ols ei Tis eal Tov mpdsewv 
éupeitvecev. Bengel has a crisp comment on adrot . . . xdyé here 
and on écopar . . . kat adroit (“ correlata . . . sed ratione inversa ; 
populus fecerat initium tollendi foederis prius, in novo omnia et 
incipit et perficit Deus”); and, as it happens, there is a dramatic 
contrast between jpéAnoa here and the only other use of the 
verb in this epistle (2°). In v.19 88ous, by the omission of daca, 
is left hanging in the air; but (cp. Moulton, 222) such participles 
could be taken as finite verbs in popular Greek of the period 
(cp. e.g. xetporovyde’s in 2 Co 81%). The kawh 8:a0qxy is to be 
on entirely fresh lines, not a mere revival of the past; it is to 
realize a knowledge of God which is’ inward and intuitive 
(vv.10-11), There is significance in the promise, kal évouat adtots 
... ets Aady. A duabyxn was always between God and his 
people, and this had been the object even of the former dva6yxn 
(Ex. 67); now it is to be realized at last. Philo’s sentence 
(‘even if we are sluggish, however, He is not sluggish about 
taking to Himself those who are fit for His service ; for He says, 
‘I will take you to be a people for myself, and I will be your 
God,’” De Sacrif. Abels et Caint, 26) is an apt comment; but 
our author, who sees the new 6.a07«y fulfilled in Christianity, has 


1 That él takes the accusative here is shown by 10! ; xapdlas cannot be 
the genitive singular alongside of an accusative, 
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his own views about how such a promise and purpose was 
attainable, for while the oracle ignores the sacrificial ritual 
altogether, he cannot conceive any pardon apart from sacrifice, 
nor any dvafyxn apart from a basal sacrifice. These ideas he is 
to develop in his next paragraphs, for it is the closing promise . 
of pardon! which is to him the supreme boon. Meanwhile, 
before passing on to explain how this had been mediated by 
Jesus, he (v.!*) drives home the truth of the contrast between old 
and new (see Introd., p. xxxix). "Ev 7@ Aéyew (same construc- 
tion as in 28)—when the word kawihy (sc. diabyxynv) was pro- 
nounced, it sealed the doom of the old daéynn. Nadacdw 
(wemadatwke) in this transitive sense (“he hath abrogat,” Tyndale) 
is known to the LXX (Job 9°, La 3, both times of God in 
action); yypdoxew is practically equivalent to papaiveoOu, and 
implies decay (see Wilamowitz on Eur. Herak/es, 1223). The 
two words éyyds (as in 6°) dpaviopod, at the end of the paragraph, 
sound like the notes of a knell, though they have no contem- 
porary reference ; the writer simply means that the end of the old 
diabyxn was at hand (p. xxii). ‘The new would soon follow, as it 
had done év vid (11). The verb ddavilew (-eoat) is applied to legis- 
lation (e.g., Lysias, 868, tiv tyérepav vomobeciay adpavifovras) in 
the sense of abolition, lapsing or falling into desuetude, Dion. 
Hal. Ant. iii. 178, &s (Ze. Numa’s laws) adaviobijvar owéBy ro 
Xpore, the , opposite of dpavicew being ypaepewv (2d0d. ix 608, 
Kara. TOUS vopovs, Ovs ov vewoTi Senoe: ypadew Tara yap eypdbyoay, 
kai ovdels airods 7pdvice xpovos), and the sense of disappearance i in 
adavicpos appears already in the LXX (e.g. Jer 2897 kat éora 
BaBvAdyv eis abaya pov). 

But the new déca6yx«7 is also superior to the old by its sacrifice 
(91), sacrifice being essential to any forgiveness such as has been 
promised. The older dca6y«y had its sanctuary and ritual (vy.!), 
but even these (vv.®*.) indicated a defect. 


1 The first covenant had indeed tts regulations for worship and a material 
sanctuary. * A tent was set up (kaTacKkevdfw as in 3°), che outer tent, con- 
taining the lampstand, the table, and the loaves of the Presence ; this is 
called the Holy place. * But behind (werd only here in NT of place) the 
second veil was the tent called the Holy of Holies, * containing the golden 
allar of incense, and also the ark of the covenant covered all over with gold, 
which held the golden pot of (gidiind the rod of Aaron that once blossomed, 
and the tablets of the covenant ; ° above this were the cherubim of the Glory 
overshadowing the mercy-seat—matters which (2.e. all in?) z¢ zs tmpossizble 
Jor me to discuss at present tn detatl. 





1 With rv duapriwy airav ob wh pynob® &ére compare the parable of R. 
Jochanan and R. Eliezer on God’s readiness to forget the sinful nature of his 
servants: ‘* There is a parable concerning a king of flesh and blood, who said 
to his servants, Build me a great palace on the dunghill. They went and 
built it for him. It was not thenceforward the king’s pleasure to remember 
the dunghill which had been there” (Chagiga, 16 a. i, 27). 
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The kaw S:a0yqxy of 8718 had been realized by the arrival of 
Christ (91!); hence the older dcaOjxy was superseded, and the 
writer speaks of it in the past tense, etye. As for } mpdty (sc. 
dvabyxn) of which he has been just speaking (818), the antithesis 
of the entire passage is between 4 mpwrn S:ahxy (vv.'1°) and 
4 kauy SiaOqKy (vv.1!-2), as is explicitly stated inv. The xat 
(om. B 38. 206*. 216*. 489. 547. 1739. 1827 boh pesh Origen) 
before  mp@étj emphasizes the fact that the old had this in 
common with the new, viz. worship and a sanctuary. This is, of 
course, out of keeping with the Jeremianic oracle of the new 
diabyxyn, Which does not contemplate any such provision, but 
the writer takes a special view of dvafyxn which involves a 
celestial counterpart to the ritual provisions of the old order. 

The former d:a6yxy, then, embraced S8tkatdpata, ze. regula- 
tions, as in Lk 1° and 1 (Mac, 271+ 22 (iAews nutvy Katadeirew vopov 
Kal duKaLopata TOV vopov TOD Bactréws ovdK akovoopEba, TapeAOelv 
THv aTpiav jpov), rather than rights or privileges (as, ¢.g., 
OP. 1119 téav eaipérwy tis HypeTépas marpioos Sdikawwpartuv), 
arrangements for the cultus. Aatpetas grammatically might be 
accusative plural (as in v.®), but is probably the genitive, after 
Ouxarwpara, which it defines. Aartpeia or (as spelt in W) Aarpia 
(cp. Thackeray, 87) is the cultus (Ro 9%), or any specific part of 
it (Ex 125 27), The close connexion between worship and a 
sanctuary (already in 8? %) leads to the addition of 16 re (as in 
1° 65) Gyvov Koopixdy. By 7d dyvov the author means the entire 
sanctuary (so, e.g., Ex 363, Nu 3°8), not the innermost sacred 
shrine or ayia dywv. This is clear. What is not so clear is the 
meaning of koopixdy, and the meaning of its position after the 
noun without an article. Primarily xoopixds here as in Ti 21? 
(ras Koopikas értOvuias) is an equivalent for émt yns (8°), ze. 
mundane or material, as opposed to érroupdvov or of tadtys THs 
ktigews (v.41). <A fair parallel to this occurs in Zest. Jos. 178, 
dus THY Koopixnv pov ddgav. But did our author use it with a 
further suggestion? It would have been quite irrelevant to his 
purpose to suggest the “‘public” aspect’ of the sanctuary, al- 
though Jews like Philo and Josephus might speak of the temple 
as xooptkds in this sense, Ze. in contrast to synagogues and 
mpocevxat, which were of local importance (Philo, ad Catum. 
101g), OF simply as a place of public worship (e.g. Jos. Bell. 
IV. 5. 2, TIS KOO puuK7}S OpnoKeias KaTdpXovTas, T POT KUVOUJLEVOUS TE 
Tois €k THS oiKovpéevns TapaBadrAovoew eis TH woh). Neither 
would our author have called the sanctuary KooputKos as symbolic 
of the xécpos, though Philo (Vit. Mosts, iil. 3- To) and Josephus 
(Anz. ili. 6. As lll. 7. 7, €kaoTa yap Tovtwy eis dromipnow Kat 
Suatirwow tov Odwv) also play with this fancy. He views the 
sanctuary as a dim representation of the divine sanctuary, not 
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of the universe. Yet he might have employed xoopixovy in a 
similar sense, if we interpret the obscure phrase puoripiov Koop- 
Kov éxxAyoias in Did. 11! (see the notes of Dr. C. Taylor and 
Dr. Rendel Harris in their editions) as a spiritual or heavenly 
idea, ‘‘ depicted in the world of sense by emblematic actions or 
material objects,” ‘‘a symbol or action wrought upon the stage 
of this world to illustrate what was doing or to be done on a 
higher plane.” Thus, in the context of the Didache, marriage 
would be a pvorypiov Koopixov (cp. Eph 5%) of the spiritual rela- 
tion between Christ and his church. This early Christian usage 
may have determined the choice of xoopixdv here, the sanctuary 
being Kxoopixdv because it is the material representation or 
parabolic outward expression of the true, heavenly sanctuary. 
But at best it is a secondary suggestion; unless xoopixdv could 
be taken as “ornamented,” the controlling idea is that the 
sanctuary and its ritual were external and material (d:xawpara 
Tapkos, XelpoTroinrov, xetporrointa). The very position of Kkoopuxdv 
denotes, as often in Greek, a stress such as might be conveyed 
in English by ‘fa sanctuary, material indeed.” 

The dyvov is now described (v.*"), after Ex 25-26. It con- 
sisted of two parts, each called a oxynvy. The large outer tent, 
the first (4 mpéty) to be entered, was called “Ayia (neut. plur., 
not fem. sing.). The phrase, qT1s A€yetar “Aya? would have 
been in a better position immediately after 4 mpary, where, 
indeed, Chrysostom (followed by Blass) reads it, instead of after 
the list of the furniture. The lampstand stood in front (to the 
south) of the sacred table on which twelve loaves or cakes of 
wheaten flour were piled (4 mpdOeo1s tv dptwy=oi dprou tis 
apobécews), the Hebrew counterpart of the well-known lectis- 
ternia: 4 tpdweLa... dptrwy is a hendiadys for ‘‘the table with 
its loaves of the Presence.” Such was the furniture of the outer 
oxynvyn. Then (vy.2-) follows a larger catalogue (cp. Joma 2+) of 
what lay inside the inner shrine (éyva dytwv) behind the curtain 
(Ex 2716) which screened this from the outer tent, and which is 
called Sevrepov katamétacpa, Sevtepov, because the first was a curtain 
hung at the entrance to the larger tent, and katanéracpa, either 
because that is the term used in Ex 26°! (the particular passage 
the writer has in mind here), the term elsewhere being usually 
kdAvppa Or ériomactpov (Ex 26° etc.), or because Philo had 
expressly distinguished the outer curtain as xdéAvupo, the inner 
as katamréracpa (de vita Mosis, iii. 9). This inner shrine con- 
tained (v.*) xpucoivy @upratyproy, z.e. a wooden box, overlaid with 
gold, on which incense (Ovpiapna) was offered twice daily by the 
priests. The LXX calls this @vovacrypiov tod Guvpidpatos (Ex 
301-10), but our writer follows the usage of Philo, which is also, 

17T4”A-y.a (B arm) is an attempt to reproduce exactly the LXX phrase. 
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on the whole, that of Josephus, in calling it @vp.atyprov (so 
Symm. Theodotion, Ex 30! 318); @vyuaryprov, in the non-biblical 
papyri, denotes articles like censers in a sanctuary, but is never 
used in the LXX of levitical censers, though Josephus occasion- 
ally describes them thus, like the author of 4 Mac 74%. The 
ordinary view was that this Oupuatnpiov stood beside the Auyxvia 
and the sacred tpdmefa in the outer sanctuary. Both Philo (e.g. 
guis rer. div. 46, Tpidv dvtwv ev Tois adylows oKevedv, AvxVLAS, 
tpamrélns, Ovupsatnpiov: de vita Mos. iil. 9 f., in the outer tent, 7a 
Nowra Tpia oKern... péecov pev TO Ovucatrypiov ... THY O€ Avxviav 
...% O€ Tparela) and Josephus (Azz. iil. 6. 4 f.; cp. vill. 4. 1 for 
the reproduction in Solomon’s temple) are quite explicit on this. 
Indeed no other position was possible for an altar which required 
daily service from the priests ; inside the dy:a tov dyiwy it would 
have been useless. But another tradition, which appears in the 
contemporary (Syriac) apocalypse of Baruch (67), placed the 
altar of incense! inside the dyva dyiwy, a view reflected as early 
as the Samaritan text of the pentateuch, which put Ex 30! 
(the description of the altar of incense) after 26%°, where logically 
it ought to stand, inserting a mn ‘3p in Ex 4027 (where the 
altar of incense is placed ‘‘ before the veil”). The earliest hint 
of this tradition seems to be given in the Hebrew text of 1 K 6”, 
where Solomon is said to have overlaid with gold ‘‘the altar that 
is by the oracle” (z.e. the aya dyiwv). But our author could not 
have been influenced by this, for it is absent from the LXX text. 
His inaccuracy was rendered possible by the vague language of 
the pentateuch about the position of the altar of incense, aémrévavre 
TOD KaTaTEeTATMATOS TOU OVTOS émi THS KLBwTOv TdV papTpLOV 
(Ex 30°), where drévavts may mean “opposite” or ‘close in 
front of” the curtain—but on which side of it? In Ex 37 the 
tpamela, the Avxvia, and the altar of incense are described 
successively after the items in the dyia dyiwy ; but then the LXX 
did not contain the section on the altar of incense, so that this 
passage offered no clue to our writer. In Ex 40° it is merely put 
évavtiov THs KiBwrovd. This vagueness is due to the fact that in 
the original source the sketch of the oxyvy had no altar of 
incense at all; the latter is a later accretion, hence the curious 
position of Ex 30!!° in a sort of appendix, and the ambiguity 
about its site. 


After all it is only an antiquarian detail for our author. It has been 
suggested that he regarded the ayia r&v aylwy, irrespective of the veil, as 
symbolizing the heavenly sanctuary, and that he therefore thought it must 
include the altar of incense as symbolizing the prayers of the saints. But 
there is no trace of such a symbolism elsewhere in the epistle ; it is confined to 
the author of the Apocalypse (8°*). The suggestion that he meant éyovca 


1 Whether the language means this or a censer is disputed. 
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to express only a close or ideal connexion between the inner shrine and the 
altar of incense, is popular (e.g. Delitzsch, Zahn, Peake, Seeberg) but quite 
unacceptable ; éyovoa as applied to the other items could not mean this, and 
what applies to them applies to the @uuarnpiov. Besides, the point of the 
whole passage is to distinguish between the contents of the two compartments. 
Still less tenable is the idea that @vuiaryjpioy really means ‘‘censer” or 
‘‘incense pan.” This way out of the difficulty was started very early (in the 
peshitta, the vulgate), but a censer is far too minor a utensil to be included in 
this inventory ; even the censer afterwards used on atonement-day did not 
belong to the dyia ray aylwy, neither was it golden. What the oxnv7 had 
was merely a brazier (avpetov, Lv 16), Since it is not possible that so 
important an object as the altar of incense could have been left out, we may 
assume without much hesitation that the writer did mean to describe it by 
Ovurarnpiov,? and that the irregularity of placing it on the wrong side of the 
curtain is simply another of his inaccuracies in describing what he only 
knew from the text of the LXX. In B the slip is boldly corrected by the 
transference of (kal) xpucoty Aupuatipiov to v., immediately after dprwy (so 
Blass), 


The second item is tiv kiBwrdv THs Sva8jKyns Covered with gold 
all over (rdvto8ev: Philo’s phrase is évdoev kai ewhev, de Lbriet. 
21), a chest or box about 4 feet long and 24 feet broad and high 
(Ex 2510), which held three sacred treasures, (a) the golden pot 
(otdpvos, Attic feminine) of manna (Ex 16324); (4) Aaron’s rod 4 
B\actHjoaca (in the story of Nu 17!1!1, which attested the sacerdotal 
monopoly of the clan of Levi); and (c) at mddkes tis SrabqKns 
(Ex 2516 3118), ze. the two stone tablets on which the decalogue 
was written (aAdkas dvabyxns, Dt 99; évéBadov tas rAdxas eis THY 
xiBwrov, 10°), the decalogue summarizing the terms of the dabyKy 
for the People. In adding ypvo7 to crdpvos the writer follows the 
later tradition of the LXX and of Philo (de congressu, 18) ; the pot 
is not golden in the Hebrew original. He also infers, as later 
Jewish tradition did, that the ark contained this pot, although, 
like Aaron’s rod, it simply lay in front of the ark (Ex 16% 34, Nu 
171°), He would gather from 1 K 8° that the ark contained the 
tablets of the covenant. He then (v.°) mentions the xepouBetv 
(Aramaic form) or xepouBeiy (Hebrew form) 86ys, two small 
winged figures (Ex 25180), whose pinions extended over a 
rectangular gold slab, called té thaoriprov, laid on the top of the 
ark, which it fitted exactly. They are called cherubim Adéys, 
which is like MeyaAwovvns (1° 8!) a divine title, applied to Jesus 
in Ja 2!, but here used as in Ro of. The cherubim on the 
tkagthpiov represented the divine Presence as accessible in mercy ; 
the mystery of this is suggested by the couplet in Sir 498 @9 : 


TeLexindr, Os eldev dpaciww Adéns 
nv wrédekev ait@ ert appatos xepovBetu. 
1 The change from év 7 to éxovca is purely stylistic, and éyovea in both 


instances means ‘‘ containing.” 
2 xpucotv Ouuiarypiov lacks the article, like orduvos xpuo7. 
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Philo’s account of 15 thaornptov is given in de vita Mosis, iii. 
8, 7 dt KuBwrds . . . Kexpvewpévn ToAvTEAGs EvdobEv Te Kai EEwOer, 
Hs éribeua woavel Toa TO Aeyopevov ev tepais BiBdows ithaoryprov 
. . . Orep Cotxev elvar cvpBorov Pvaotkdtepov pev THS iAew TOD Geod 
duvaews. Lower down, in the same paragraph, he speaks of 
To ériGewa TO Tpocayopevdmevov ihagrypiov, and 14 thaothptov is 
similarly used in De Cherub. 8 (on the basis of Ex 251%). The 
éml@eua or covering of the ark was splashed with blood on 
atonement-day; perhaps, even apart from that, its Hebrew 
original meant ‘‘means of propitiation,” and was not incorrectly 
named idaorhprov (cp. Deissmann in ££B2. 3027-3035), but our 
author simply uses it in its LXX sense of ‘‘ mercy-seat.” He does 
not enter into any details about its significance; in his scheme 
of sacrificial thought such a conception had no place. Philo 
also allegorizes the overshadowing wings of the cherubim as a 
symbol of God’s creative and royal powers protecting the cosmos, 
and explains Ex 25? as follows (Quaest. in Exod. 25"): Ta pev 
obv wept THY KiBwrov KaTa pépos eipyrat’ det dé TvAARBSyV advwbev 
avahaBovta Tod yvwpioca. xdpw Tivwv Tadra éote cUUPBoAa dreEeAGetv 
qv O€ TavTa cupPodAtka' KtiBwrds Kal Ta ev aiTH Onoavpilopeva vopipo 
Kal émt tavTns TO iAagTypiov Kal Ta ert TOD iAacrnpiov Xaddaiwv 
yAartn Aeyoueva xEpovBip, trép 8é TovTwV Kata TO pecov pwr?) Kal 
Adyos Kai trepavw 6 A€ywy xtA. But our author does not enter 
into any such details. He has no time for further discussion of 
the furniture, he observes; whether he would have allegorized 
these items of antiquarian ritual, if or when he had leisure, we 
cannot tell. The only one he does employ mystically is the kata- 
mwétagpa (1079), and his use of it is not particularly happy. He 
now breaks off, almost as Philo does (guzs rer. div. 45, rodtv 8 ovra 
Tov TeEpl ExdoTov Adyov drepHéreov eicaifis) On the same subject. 
Katé pépos is the ordinary literary phrase in this connexion (e.g. 
2 Mac 29 ; Polybius, i. 67. 11, wept dy od x oldv Te dua THS ypadys Tov 
Kata €pos arodobvat Aovyov, and Poimandres [ed. Reitzenstein, p. 84 | 
qept dv 6 Kata pépos Adyos éoTi woAVs). Od €otw as in 1 Co 11”, 

Worship in a sanctuary like this shows that access to God 
was defective (vv.®8), as was inevitable when the sacrifices were 
external (vv.8!°). Having first shown this, the writer gets back to 
the main line of his argument (87), viv. the sacrifice of Jesus 
as pre-eminent and final (v.4*), 


6 Such were the arrangements for worship. The priests constantly enter 
the first tent (v.*) in the discharge of thetr ritual duties,7 but the second tent 
zs entered only once a year by the highpriest alone—and it must not be with- 
out blood, which he presents on behalf of (cp. 58) himself and the errors of 
the People. ® By thts the holy Spirit means that the way into the Holiest 
Presence was not yet disclosed so long as the first tent ® (which foreshadowed 
the present age) was still standing, with tts offerings of gifts and sacrifices 
which cannot (uh as in 4?) posstbly make the conscience of the worshipper 
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perfect, © since they relate (sc. otoat) merely to food and drink and a variety 
of ablutions—outward regulations for the body, that only hold till the period 
of the New Order. 


In v.° 8a waytés = continually, as in BAZ. i. 42° (11 B.C.) of ev 
oikKw mavTes cov diaravTos pveiav Tovovpevor. Etotacw (which 
might even be the present with a futuristic sense, the writer 
placing himself and his readers back at the inauguration of the 
sanctuary : ‘‘ Now, this being all ready, the priests will enter,” etc.) 
émitedoovtes (a regular sacerdotal or ritual term in Philo) Aatpetas 
(morning and evening, to trim the lamps and offer incense on the 
golden altar, Ex 272! 307% etc. ; weekly, to change the bread of 
the Presence, Lv 24°", Jos. Azz. iii. 6. 6). The ritual of the 
inner shrine (v.°) is now described (v.’, cp. Joma 5°) ; the place is 
entered by the highpriest amag tot évuautod, on the annual day of 
atonement (Lv 167% 34, Ex 3010); only once, and he must be 
alone (névos, Lv 1617), this one individual out of all the priests. 
Even he dare not enter xwpls aipatos (Lv 161), ze. without 
carrying in blood from the sacrifice offered for his own and the 
nation’s dyvonpdtwv. In Gn 43!% dyvonpa is “an oversight,” but 
in Jg 5%? Tob 33, 1 Mac 13°%, Sir 23? dyvojpara and “sins” 
are bracketed together (see above on 52), and the word occurs 
alone in Polyb. xxxvill. 1. 5 as an equivalent for “ offences ” or 
“errors” in the moral sense. ‘There is no hint that people were 
not responsible for them, or that they were not serious; on the 
contrary, they had to be atoned for. ‘Ymép xrA.; fora similarly 
loose construction cp. 1 Jn 27 (od epi jperépwv [duapridy] dé 
povoy, GAAG Kal wept GAov TOU Kdc pov). 

Rabbi Ismael b. Elischa, the distinguished exegete of i-ii A.D., classified 
sins as follows (Zos. Joma 5°): Transgressions of positive enactments were 
atoned for by repentance, involving a purpose of new obedience, according 
to Jer 2273 (‘* Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your back- 
slidings”). The day of atonement, however, was necessary for the full 
pardon of offences against divine prohibitions: according to Lv 16 (‘On 
that day shall the priest make atonement for you, to cleanse you, thatf ye 
may be clean from all your sins”). An offender whose wrongdoing deserved 
severe or capital punishment could only be restored by means of sufferings : 
according to Ps 89% (‘‘ Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and 


their iniquity with stripes”). But desecration of the divine Name could not 
be atoned for by any of these three methods; death alone wiped out this sin 


(Jer 24%). 

The author now (v.°) proceeds to find a spiritual significance 
in this ceremonial. Amndodvtos is used of a divine meaning as in 
1227, here conveyed by outward facts. In 1 P 1! the verb is 
again used of the Spirit, and this is the idea here; Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7. 7, dnAot O€ Kal Tov HALO Kat THY GEAHVHY TOV Tapdovdxwv 
éxatepos) uses the same verb for the mystic significance of the 
jewels worn by the highpriest, but our author’s interpretation of 
the significance of the oxyv is naturally very different from that 
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of Josephus, who regards the unapproachable character of the 
advrov or inner shrine as symbolizing heaven itself (Azz¢. ii. 6. 4 
and 7. 7, 0 Tots tepetow nv aBarov, os otpavds avettro TO OED... 
bia TO Kal TOY ovpavov averiBatov etva dvOpwros). For 686v with 
gen. in sense of ‘‘way to,” cp. Gn 374 (riyv ddov tod EvAov Tis 
Lwns), Jg 514 (eis 600v Tod Suva). Tav dyiwv here (like ra dyia in 
vv.12: 25, ep, 13!) as in 10! means the very Presence of God, an 
archaic liturgical phrase suggested by the context. The word 
gavepodobar was not found by the writer in his text of the LXX ; 
it only occurs in the LXX in Jer 40 (33)°, and the Latin phrase 
“iter patefieri” (e.g. Caesar, de Bello Gall. iii. 1) is merely a 
verbal parallel. In tis mpdtys oxynvis éxovons ordow (v.°), the 
writer has chosen ordow for the sake of assonance with éveoryxKdra, 
but eye oracw is a good Greek phrase for “to be in existence.” 
The parenthesis 711s | wapaBod} (here = tvros, as Chrysostom saw) 
eis Tov KaLpov Tov eveoTnKdTa means that the first oxyv7y was merely 
provisional, as it did no more than adumbrate the heavenly 
reality, and provisional «is (as in Ac 43 eis ryv avptov) Tov 
Kalpov TOV éveoTyKOTA, 2.e. the period in which the writer and his 
readers lived, the period inaugurated by the advent of Jesus with 
his new 8.a0qxyn. This had meant the supersession of the older 
d.abyxn with its sanctuary and 8txatdpata, which only lasted 
pexpt Katpod SiopPdcews. But, so long as they lasted, they were 
intended by God to foreshadow the permanent order of religion ; 
they were, as the writer says later (v.79), 6modelypata tav év Tots 
odpayots, mere copies but still copies. This is why he calls the 
fore-tent a mapaBohy. For now, as he adds triumphantly, in a 
daring, imaginative expression, our dpxvepeds has passed through 
his heavenly fore-tent (v.14), and his heavenly sanctuary corre- 
sponds to a heavenly (ze. a full and final) sacrifice. In the 
levitical ritual the highpriest on atonement-day took the blood 
of the victim through the fore-tent into the inner shrine. Little 
that accomplished! It was but a dim emblem of what our high- 
priest was to do and has done, in the New Order of things. 


When readers failed to see that Tis ... éveornndta was a parenthesis, it 
was natural that xa@’ jj should be changed into xa@’ dv (D¢ K L P, so Blass). 


The failure of animal sacrifices (9-19) lies kata cuvelSnow. As 
the inner consciousness here is a consciousness of sin, “con- 
science” fairly represents the Greek term ovveidyots. Now, the 
levitical sacrifices were ineffective as regards the conscience of 
worshippers; they were merely émt Bpdpacw kal mépaow Kai S.adé- 
pots Bamtiopots, a striking phrase (cp. 13°) of scorn for the mass of 


1 Sc. Rv. The construction was explained by the addition of cabéornkev 
after évertykxéra (so 69. 104. 330. 436. 440. 462. 491. 823. 1319. 1836. 1837. 
1898. 2005. 2127, etc.). 
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minute regulations about what might or might not be eaten or 
drunk, and about baths, etc. Food and ablutions are intelligible ; 
a book like Leviticus is full of regulations about them. But 
mopacw? Well, the writer adds this as naturally as the author of 
£p. Aristeas does, in describing the levitical code. ‘I suppose 
most people feel some curiosity about the enactments of our law 
tepi te TOV Bpwtdv Kai totav” (128); it was to safeguard us from 
pagan defilement that ravrdfev tas repréppagey ayveias kal did 
Bpwrdv kai motdv (142), ért Tov Bpwrdv Kai wotdv dmapapéevous 
evbews TOTe ovyxpnoGar KeAever (158). It is curious that this de- 
fence of the levitical code contains an allusion which is a verbal 
parallel to our writer’s disparaging remark here; the author asserts 
that intelligent Egyptian priests call the Jews ‘‘men of God,” a 
title only applicable to one who o¢Perau Tov Kata dAnOeav Geov, 
since all others are av@pwro. Bpwrdv kat rotdv Kal oKérns, 7 yap 
rac dudeots ait&v éri ratra Katahevyer. Tots dé tap’ Hudyv év ovdevt 
tatta AeAdyiorat (140. 141). Libations of wine accompanied 
certain levitical sacrifices (eg. Nu 51° 61517 287f), but no ritual 
regulations were laid down for them, and they were never offered 
independently (cp. £&z. 4193, 4209). It is because the whole 
question of sacrifice is now to be restated that he throws in these 
disparaging comments upon the Sepd te kat Ouctar and their ac- 
companiments in the older oxyvy. Such sacrifices were part and 
parcel of a system connected with (v.°) external ritual, and in con- 
cluding the discussion he catches up the term with which he had 
opened it: all such rites are 8tkardpata capkds, connected with the 
sensuous side of life and therefore provisional, péxpr katpod Srop6u- 
gews émixeipeva. Here émixeiueva is “prescribed,” as in the descrip- 
tion of workmen on strike, in Zeb¢. P. 261" (114 B.C.) éyxaradcirov- 
Tas THY erikepevnv aoxoArtay. Adpfwors means a “reconstruction ” 
of religion, such as the new d:a6x7y (81%) involved ; the use of the 
term in Polybius, ili. 118. 12 (rpos Tas Tv wohtTevpatwv SiopAdcets), 
indicates how our author could seize on it for his own purposes. 


The comma might be omitted after Bawticpois, and 8ikavdpata taken 
closely with pévov: ‘‘ gifts and sacrifices, which (udévoyv xrX. in apposition) are 
merely (the subject of) outward regulations for the body,” éi being taken as 
cumulative (Lk 37°)—‘‘ besides,” etc. This gets over the difficulty that the 
levitical offerings had a wider scope than food, drink, and ablutions; but é7f 
is not natural in this sense here, and émi . . . Bamricuois is not a parenthetical 
clause. The insertion of xaé before dixausuara (by 8° B De etc. vg hkl Chrys.), 
=‘*‘even” or ‘‘in particular” (which is the only natural sense), is pointless. 
Atkardpmaow (D° K L vg hkl) was an easy conformation to the previous datives, 
which would logically involve émxeiwévors (as the vg implies: ‘‘et justitiis 
carnis usque ad tempus correctionis impositis”’), otherwise émixelueva would be 
extremely awkward, after duvdmevar, in apposition to dwpa re kal Polat, 


Now for the better sanctuary and especially the better sacri- 
fice of Christ as our dpxvepeds (vv.1!-) ! 
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11 But when Christ arrived as the highpriest of the bliss that was to be, he 
passed through the greater and more perfect tent which no hands had made (no 
part, that is to say, of the present order), * not (ob6é=nor yet) taking any blood 
of goats and calves but his own blood, and entered once for all tnto the Holy 
place. He secured an eternal redemption. © For tf the blood of goats and bulls 
and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, give them a holiness that 
bears on bodily purity, 4 how much more shall (xabapret, logical future) the blood 
of Christ, who tn the spirit of the eternal offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve a living God.” 


This paragraph consists of two long sentences (vy.1! 12, 13. 14), 
The second is an explanation of aiwviav Autpwow etpdpevos at the 
close of the first. In the first, the sphere, the action, and the 
object of the sacrifice are noted, as a parallel to vv.* 7; but in 
vv./3: 14 the sphere is no longer mentioned, the stress falling upon 
the other two elements. The writer does not return to the 
question of the sphere till vv. 

Xptotds Sé€ aapayevsuevos (v.11). But Christ came on the 
scene,! and all was changed. He arrived as dpyxepeds, and the 
author carries on the thought by an imaginative description of 
him passing through the upper heavens (no hand-made, mun- 
dane fore-court this!) into the innermost Presence. It is a more 
detailed account of what he had meant by exovtes dpyrepéa péyav 
SreknAvOdra tods odpavous (414). Xetporrowyjtou, like xetporrointa (v.24), 
means “‘ manufactured,” not “fictitious” (as applied to idols or 
idol-temples by the LXX and Philo). Tour €otw od rattns Tis 
kticews reads like the gloss of a scribe, but the writer is fond of 
this phrase tour éorw,y and, though it adds nothing to o8 yxetpo- 
moujtou, it may stand. Kriovs, in this sense of creation or created 
order, was familiar to him (e.g. Wis 5!” 19°). MedAdvtwv, before 
dya0Gv, was soon altered into yevouevwy (by B D* 1611. 17309. 
2005 vt syr Orig. Chrys.), either owing to a scribe being misled 
by zapayevouevos or Owing to a pious feeling that weAAovtwy here 
(though not in ro!) was too eschatological. The dyafa were 
péAXovra in a sense even for Christians, but already they had 
begun to be realized; e.g. in the AUtpwots. This full range was 
still to be disclosed (2° 13!*), but they were realities of which 
Christians had here and now some vital experience (see on 6°). 


Some editors (e.g. Rendall, Nairne) take rv yevoudvwr ayabav with what 
follows, as if the writer meant to say that ‘‘ Christ appeared as highpriest of 
the good things which came by the greater and more perfect tabernacle (not 
made with hands—that is, not of this creation).” This involves, (a) the 
interpretation of ovdé as=‘‘not by the blood of goats and calves either,” the 
term carrying on mapayevduevos ; and (4) dud in a double sense. There is no 
objection to (4), but (@) is weak; the bliss and benefit are mediated not 
through the sphere but through what Jesus does in the sphere of the eternal 
oxnvy. Others (e.g. Westcott, von Soden, Dods, Seeberg) take dia ris 





1 Tlapayevouevos (as Lk 127, Mt 3! suggest) is more active than the repar 
vépwrat of v.76, 
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oxnvys with Xpiords, ‘Christ by means of the . . . sanctuary.” This sense 
of dia is better than that of (a) above, and it keeps did the same for vv. 
and }*, But the context (rapayevduevos .. . ela7Pev) points to the local use 
of did in bua THs .. . oxnvis, rather than to the instrumental; and it is no 
objection that the writer immediately uses dca in another sense (6v aiuaros), 
for this is one of his literary methods (cp. 6:é with gen. and accus. in 2)? 


2%» 10 718. 19. 23, 24. sap 

Continuing the description of Christ’s sacrifice, he adds (v.!2) 
o08e 8° aipatos tpdéywv (for the People) cai pécywv (for himself), 
which according to the programme in Lv 16 the priest smeared 
on the east side of the tAacrypiov. The later Jewish procedure 
is described in the Mishna tractate Joma, but our author simply 
draws upon the LXX text, though (like Aquila and Symmachus) 
he uses poaxov instead of Xipapwv. Avda is graphically used in 
81d Tod iSiou aipatos, as in 8 aivatos tpdywv Kat péoxwv, but the 
idea is the self-sacrifice, the surrender of his own life, in virtue 
of which! he redeemed his People, the aiua or sacrifice being 
redemptive as it was his. The single sacrifice had eternal value, 
owing to his personality. The term épdmag, a stronger form of 
dmaé, which is unknown to the LXX, is reserved by our author 
for the sacrifice of Jesus, which he now describes as issuing in 
a Avtpwous—an archaic religious term which he never uses else- 
where; it is practically the same as dto\Utpwors (v.!*), but he 
puts into it a much deeper meaning than the LXX or than Luke 
(188 258), the only other NT writer who employs the term. 
Though he avoids the verb, his meaning is really that of 1 P 138 
(eAvtpwOynte Timiw aipat. Os apvod dydpov Kal aomiiov Xpiorod) 
or of Ti 214 (ds edwxev Eavrov irép judy, va AvVTpwoHTar Huds ard 
mraons avopias kai kaSapion éavtd Aadv mEepiovcrov). 

In this compressed phrase, aiwviav Aitpwow evpdpevos, (2) alwviay 
offers the only instance of aiwvios being modified in this epistle. (4) Hvpd- 
sevos, in the sense of Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 293 (otre diaddayds ebparo Tots 
dvdpdov kal xdodov), and Jos. Ant. i. 19. I (wdmwmov ddgav dperhs meyadns 
eUpdmevov), 18 a sel Ma (for its form,” cp. Moulton, i. p. 51), which, though 
middle, is not meant to suggest any personal effort like ‘‘ by himself,” much 
less ‘‘ for himself” ; the middle in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean what 
the active meant. What he secured, he secured for us (cp. Aelian, Var. Hest. 
iii. 17, kal avrots owrnplay etpavro). The aorist has not a past sense; it 
either means ‘‘to secure” (like eJpdwevor in 4 Mac 3 and émicxeWdpevor in 


2 Mac 11°*8), after a verb of motion (cp. Ac 251%), or ‘‘ securing” (by what 
grammarians call ‘‘ coincident action”). 


The last three words of v.!? are now (vv.1* 1*) explained by 
an a fortiori argument. Why was Christ’s redemption eternal ? 
What gave it this absolute character and final force? In v.13 


1 The didé here as in dia rvedparos aiwvlov suggest the state in which a 
certain thing is done, and inferentially the use becomes instrumental, as we 
say, ‘* he came 27 power.” 

2 The Attic form evpduevos is preferred by D* 226. 436. 920. 
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tpdywv kal tavpwy reverses the order in 104, and ravpwy is now 
substituted for pocywv. The former led to tavpwv kai Tpaywv 
being read (by the K LP group, Athanasius, Cyril, etc.), but 
“the blood of goats and bulls” was a biblical generalization 
(Ps 5018, Is 111), chosen here as a literary variation, perhaps for 
the sake of the alliteration, though some editors see in tavpwv a 
subtle, deliberate antithesis to the feminine Sdpodts. According 
to the directions of Nu 19% a red cow was slaughtered and then 
burned ; the ashes (1 o1d80s THs Sapdédews) were mixed with fresh 
water and sprinkled upon any worshipper who had touched a 
dead body and thus incurred ceremonial impurity, contact with 
the dead being regarded as a disqualification for intercourse with 
men or God (see above on 6!). This mixture was called téwp 
pavtiopod. The rite supplies the metaphors of the argument in 
vv.!#15; it was one of the ablutions (v.1°) which restored the 
contaminated person (rods kexowvwpévous) to the worshipping 
community of the Lord. The cow is described as d&pwpoyv, the 
purified person as xa@apds ; but our author goes ouside the LXX 
for kexo.vwpeévous, and even pavrilew is rare in the LXX. “The 
red colour of the cow and the scarlet cloth burnt on the pyre 
with the aromatic woods, suggest the colour of blood; the aro- 
matic woods are also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce” (R. A. S. 
Macalister in ERE. xi. 36a). The lustration had no connexion 
whatever with atonement-day, and it was only in later rabbinic 
tradition that it was associated with the functions of the high- 
priest. According to Pestkta 40a, a pagan inquirer once pointed 
out to Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai the superstitious character of 
such rites. His disciples considered his reply unsatisfactory, 
and afterwards pressed him to explain to them the meaning of 
the ashes and the sprinkling, but all he could say was that it had 
been appointed by the Holy One, and that men must not 
inquire into His reasons (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. Pal. Amoréer, 
i556; Agada der Tannaiten*, i. 37, 38). Our author does not go 
into details, like the author of 4. Barnadas (8), who allegorizes 
the ritual freely in the light of the Jewish tradition; he merely 
points out that, according to the bible, the rite, like the similar 
rite of blood on atonement-day, restored the worshipper to out- 
ward communion with God. “Aydé{e. means this and no more. 


The removal of the religious tabu upon persons contaminated by contact 
with the dead was familiar to non-Jews. The writer goes back to the OT 
for his illustration, but it would be quite intelligible to his Gentile Christian 
readers (cp. Marett’s Zhe Evolution of Religion, pp. 115 f.; ERE. iv. 434, 
x. 456, 483, 485, 501), in a world where physical contact with the dead was 
a placua. Philo’s exposition (de spec. legzbus, i. wept OvévTwr, 1 f.) of the rite 
is that the primary concern is for the purity of the soul; the attention 
needed for securing that the victim is duwmuov, or, as he says, mavredds 
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Hovpwv duéroxoy, is a figurative expression for moral sensitiveness on the part 
of the worshipper ; it is a regulation really intended for rational beings. Ov 
Tov Ovouévev gpovrls éorw ... addAd THY BvdvTwY, va Tepi undev mdOos 
Knpaivwot. The bodily cleansing is only secondary, and even this he ingeni- 
ously allegorizes into a demand for self-knowledge, since the water and ashes 
should remind us how worthless our natures are, and knowledge of this kind 
is a wholesome purge for conceit! Thus, according to Philo, the rite did 
purge soul as well as body: dvayxatov rods wéddXovTas horray eis Td lepdy emt 
perovola Ovolas TO TE TOHua HardpiverOa Kal THY Wuxhv mpd ToD owuaTos. Our 
author does not share this favourable view (cp. Seeberg’s Der Zod Christi, 
pp- 53f.; O. Schmitz’s Dze Opferanschauung des spateren Judentums, pp. 
281f.). He would not have denied that the levitical cultus aimed at spiritual 
good ; what he did deny was that it attained its end. Tilla perfect sacrifice 
was offered, such an end was unattainable. The levitical cultus ‘‘ provided 
a ritual cleansing for the community, a cleansing which, for devout minds that 
could penetrate beneath the letter to the spirit, must have often meant a sense 
of restoration to God’s community. But at best the machinery was cumbrous : 
at best the pathway into God’s presence was dimly lighted” (H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Zhe Theology of the Epistles, p. 213). 


Our author does not explain how the blood of goats and 
bulls could free the worshiper from ceremonial impurity; the 
cathartic efficacy of blood is assumed. From the comparative 
study of religion we know now that this belief was due to the 
notion that ‘‘the animal that has been consecrated by contact 
with the altar becomes charged with a divine potency, and its 
sacred blood, poured over the impure man, absorbs and disperses 
his impurity” (Marett, Zhe Evolution of Religion, p. 121). But 
in Ipods “EBpatous, (a) though the blood of goats and bulls is 
applied to the people as well as to the altar, and is regarded as 
atoning (see below), the writer offers no rationale of sacrifice. 
Xwpis aiparexxvoias ov yiverar apeots. He does not argue, he takes 
for granted, that access to God involves sacrifice, z.e. blood shed. 
(4) He uses the rite of Nu 19 to suggest the cathartic process, 
the point of this lustration being the use of ‘‘ water made holy 
by being mingled with the ashes of the heifer that had been 
burnt.” ‘The final point is reached,” no doubt (Marett, op. c7z. 
123), “when it is realized that the blood of bulls and goats 
cannot wash away sin, that nothing external can defile the heart 
or soul, but only evil thoughts and evil will.” Yet our writer 
insists that even this inward defilement requires a sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Christ’s blood. This is now (v.!*) urged in the phrase 
éautoy mpooyveykey, Where we at last see what was intended by 
mpoodepew te in 8%. Weare not to think of the risen or ascended 
Christ presenting himself to God, but of his giving himself up 
to die as a sacrifice. The blood of Christ means his life given 
up for the sake of men. He did die, but it was a voluntary 
death—not the slaughter of an unconscious, reluctant victim ; 
and he who died lives. More than that, he lives with the power 
of that death or sacrifice. This profound thought is further 
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developed by (a) the term é&pwpov, which is in apposition to 
éavrov ; and (4) by 8a mvedpatos aiwviou, which goes with mpooy- 
veyxev. (a) Paul calls Christians, or calls them to be, duwpor ; 
but our writer, like the author of 1 P (11%), calls Christ dwpos 
asavictim. It is a poetic synonym for dyduyros, taken over as 
the technical term (LXX) for the unblemished (03) animals 
which alone could be employed in sacrifice ; here it denotes the 
stainless personality, the sinless nature which rendered the self- 
sacrifice of Jesus eternally valid. Then (4) the pregnant phrase 
dua mvevpatos aiwviov, which qualifies €avrov mpoojveyKey, Means 
that this sacrifice was offered in the realm or order of the inward 
spirit, not of the outward and material; it was no d:Kaiwpa 
capkos, but carried out d:a mvevparos, Zé. in, or in virtue of, his 
spiritual nature. What the author had called lwi dxardAvros 
(716) he now calls mveGpa aidvov. “The sacrificial blood had a 
mystical efficacy; it resulted in an eternal AUtpwors because it 
operated in an eternal order of spirit, the sacrifice of Jesus 
purifying the inner personality (rjv cvveidnoww) because it was the 
action of a personality, and of a sinless personality which 
belonged by nature to the order of spirit or eternity. Christ 
was both priest and victim; as Son of God he was eternal and 
spiritual, unlike mortal highpriests (71°), and, on the other side, 
unlike a mortal victim. The implication (which underlies all 
the epistle) is that even in his earthly life Jesus possessed eternal 
life. Hence what took place in time upon the cross, the writer 
means, took place really in the eternal, absolute order. Christ 
sacrificed himself épdmag, and the single sacrifice needed no 
repetition, since it possessed absolute, eternal value as the action 
of One who belonged to the eternal order. He died—he had 
to die—but only once (g—10}8), for his sacrifice, by its eternal 
significance, accomplished at a stroke what no amount of animal 
sacrifices could have secured, viz. the forgiveness of sins. It is 
as trivial to exhaust the meaning of treipa aidvioy in a contrast 
with the animal sacrifices of the levitical cultus as it is irrele- 
vant to drag in the dogma of the trinity. Atwviou closely 
describes mvedpatos (hence it has no article). What is in the 
writer’s mind is the truth that what Jesus did by dying can never 
be exhausted or transcended. His sacrifice, like his S1a04xn, 
like the Avtpwois Or owrypia which he secures, is aidvios or 
lasting, because it is at the heart of things. It was because Jesus 
was what he was by nature that his sacrifice had such final value; 
its atoning significance lay in his vital connexion with the realm 
of absolute realities ; it embodied all that his divine personality 
meant for men in relation to God. In short, his self-sacrifice 
“was something beyond which nothing could be, or could be 
conceived to be, as a response to God’s mind and requirement 
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in relation to sin... an intelligent and loving response to the 
holy and gracious will of God, and to the terrible situation of 
man” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 228). 


A later parallel from rabbinic religion occurs in the Midrash Tehillim on 
Ps 31: ‘‘ formerly you were redeemed with flesh and blood, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is buried ; wherefore your redemption was temporal (aye ndwxa), 
But now I will redeem you by myself, who live and remain for ever ; where- 
fore your redemption will be eternal redemption (ody n>wa, cp. Is 4517).” 

One or two minor textual items may be noted in v.14, 

avevpatos|] J. J. Reiske’s conjecture dyvevuaros (purity) is singularly 
prosaic. Aitwviov (x* A B D° K L syr’s »*! arm Ath) is altered into the con- 
ventional dyiou by x° D* P 35. 88. 206. 326. 547, etc. lat boh Chrys. Cyril. 
Liturgical usage altered tpa@v into 7udv (A D* P 5. 38. 218. 241. 256. 263. 
378. 506. 1319. 1831. 1836*. 1912. 2004. 2127 vt syr’S boh Cyr.), and, to 
fwrrt, kal ddnOw@ (a gloss from 1 Th 1°) is added in A P 104 boh Chrys, etc. 


In the closing words of v.1* ka@apiet is a form which is rare 
(Mt 332, Ja 48?) in the NT, so rare that xafapioe is read here 
by 206. 221. 1831 Did. Ath. It is a Hellenistic verb, used in 
the inscriptions (with do) exactly in the ceremonial sense under- 
lying the metaphor of this passage (Deissmann, ible Studies, 
216f.). The cleansing of the conscience (cp. v.°) is démd vexpav 
épywv, from far more serious flaws and stains than ceremonial 
pollution by contact with a corpse (see above, and in 61). As 
Dods puts it, “‘a pause might be made before épywv, from dead— 
(not bodies but) works.” The object is eis 73 Natpevew bed Lavte. 
The writer uses the sacerdotal term (8°) here as in 10? and 12”, 
probably like Paul in a general sense; if he thought of Chris- 
tians as priests, z.e. as possessing the right of access to God, he 
never says so. Religion for him is access to God, and ritual 
metaphors are freely used to express the thought. When others 
would say ‘ fellowship,” he says “worship.” It is fundamental 
for him that forgiveness is essential to such fellowship, and for- 
giveness is what is meant by “ purifying the conscience.” As 
absolute forgiveness was the boon of the new diabyxy (812), 
our author now proceeds (vv.1*!-) to show how Christ’s sacrifice 
was necessary and efficacious under that 81a@jxy. <A sacrifice, 
involving death, is essential to any d.a6yxy: this principle, 
which applies to the new SaOjxy (v-!°), is illustrated first 
generally (vv.!6 17) and then specifically, with reference to the 
former 8.a0qKy (v.18). 


15 He mediates a new covenant for this reason, that those who have been 
called may obtain the eternal inheritances they have been promised, now that a 
death has occurred which redeems them from the transgressions involved tn 
the first covenant. © Thus in the case of a will, the death of the testator must 
be announced. *™ A will only holds in cases of death, it ts never valid so long 
as the testator 7s alive. '® Hence even the first (h mpwrn, sc. 5a04Kn as in 9!) 
covenant of God’s will was not inaugurated apart from blood; for after 
Moses had announced every command in the Law to all the people, he took the 
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blood of calves and goats, together with water, scarlet wool and hyssop, sprinki- 
ing the book and all the people, and saying, * ‘‘ This ts the blood of that 
covenant which 7s God’s command for you.” ™ He even (kal... 6é, only 
here in Heb.) sprinkled with blood the cent and all the utensils of worship in 
the same way. ™ In fact, one might almost say that by Law everything ts 
cleansed with blood. No blood shed no remission of sins ! 

The writer thus weaves together the idea of the new 81a0yxn 
(9! echoes 8°) and the idea of sacrifice which he has just been 
developing. In v.15 814 todo carries a forward reference (‘‘ now 
this is why Christ mediates a new 81a6jKy, Stws KTA.”), aS, 2.2., 
in Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1. 21, of cvppaxor odde dv ev aAXO TpepovTat 7 
dws paxodvTal drép Tov TpepovtTwy. As the climax of the pro- 
mises in the new d:a6yxy is pardon (81%), so here its purpose is 
described as dmodUtpwots, which obviously is equivalent to full 
forgiveness (Eph 17 tv drodvtpwow bia Tod aiparos atrod, chy 
adecw Tov TaparTwpdtwv). “AmjoNUTpwow Tov . . . tapaBdoewy is 
like kaOapiomov Tov duaptiov in 1°, But pardon is only the 
means to fellowship, and the full scope of what has been pro- 
mised is still to be realized. Yet it is now certain; the “ bliss to 
be” is an eternal «Anpovoyia, assured by Christ. Note that the 
émt in émt tH mpwTy Sa0AKy is not exactly temporal = “ under,” 
z.e. during the period of (cp. émi ouvtedeia t&v aiwvay in v.?°), but 
causal. The transgressions, which had arisen ‘in connexion 
with” the first dca6yxn, like unbelief and disobedience, are 
conceived as having taken their place among men ; they are the 
standing temptations of life towards God. The writer does not 
say, with Paul, that sin became guilt in view of the law, but 
this is near to his meaning; with the first dva6yxy sins started, 
the sins that haunt the People. They are removed, for the 
penitent, by the atoning death of Jesus, so that the People are 
now unencumbered. There is a similar thought in Ac 13% 39, 
where Paul tells some Jews that through Jesus Christ ipiv ddeois 
cpapTiov KatayyéAXeTal, Kal ard TavTwY Ov ovK HOvvVAONTE év voww 
Moiicéws dtxatwOnvat, év TovTw Tas 6 mieTEvwv Stkacovrat. For the 
sake of emphasis, thy émayyeAtay is thrown forward, away from 
kAnpovoptas, like @dvaroy in the next verse. 


*ArodUTpwots, which in 11* is used in its non-technical sense of ‘‘ release ” 
from death (at the cost of some unworthy compliance), is used here in its LXX 
religious sense of a redemption which costs much, which can only be had at 
the cost of sacrifice. The primitive idea of ‘‘ ransom ” had already begun to 
fade out of it (cp. Dn 4”; Philo, god omnzs probus, 17), leaving ‘liberation ” 
at some cost as the predominant idea (so in Clem. Alex. Strom vii. 56). 
Here it is a synonym for Avtpwors (v.!), or as Theophylact put it, for 
deliverance. But its reference is not eschatological ; the retrospective refer- 
ence is uppermost, 


For the first and only time he employs ot kexAnpévor to 
describe those whom he had already hailed as kAjoews éxovpaviov 
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peroxyot (3'). To be “called” was indispensable to receiving 
God’s boon (118), so that cexAnpévor here is an appropriate term 
for those who are no longer hampered by any obstacles of an 
inadequate pardon. The kexAnpévor are the faithful People ; 
“the objects of redemption are united in one category, for the 
One and Only Sacrifice is not of the sphere of time ” (Wickham). 
It is not an aoristic perfect (=xAyjGevres), as if the KexAnpevor 
were simply those under the old dva6yxn, though these are in- 
cluded, for the sacrificial death of Jesus has a retrospective value ; 
it clears off the accumulated offences of the past. The writer 
does not work out this, any more than Paul does in Ro 37% ; but 
it may be implied in 114° 127 (see below), where the “ perfecting ” 
of the older believers is connected with the atonement. How- 
ever, the special point here of @avdtou . . . mapaBdoewy is that the 
death which inaugurates the new d:a0yxy deals effectively with the 
hindrances left by the former d:a6yxy. Not that this is its ex- 
clusive function. That the death inaugurates an order of grace 
in which forgiveness is still required and bestowed, is taken for 
eranted (e.g. 41°); but the kAypovopia, which from the beginning 
has been held out to the People of God, has only become attain- 
able since the sacrifice of Jesus, and therefore (a) his death 
avails even for those who in the past hoped for it, yet could not 
obtain it, and also (4) deals with the wapdBaces set up by the 
older dva6yxn among men. 

But how was a death necessary to a dcaOyxnP? The answer 
is given in v.16" through a characteristic play on the term. In 
Strou yap (sc. éore) SvabHKy KTA. he uses diabyxn as equivalent to 
“will” or testamentary disposition, playing effectively upon the 
double sense of the term, as Paul had already done in Gal 3", 
The point of his illustration (vv.1® 17) depends upon this; BeBata 
and ioyve. are purposely used in a juristic sense, applicable to 
wills as well as to laws, and 6 8.a®€wevos is the technical term for 
testator.” The illustration has its defects, but only when it is 
pressed beyond what the writer means to imply. A will does 
not come into force during the lifetime of the testator, and yet 
Jesus was living! ‘True, but he had died, and died inaugurating 
a 8:a04Ky in words which the writer has in mind (v.29); indeed, 
according to one tradition he had spoken of himself figuratively 
as assigning rights to his disciples (xéya diariGewar tuiv, Lk 2279), 
The slight incongruity in this illustration is not more than that 
involved in making Jesus both priest and victim. It is a curious 
equivoque, this double use of d:a6yxn, the common idea of 
both meanings being that benefits are ‘‘disponed,” and that the 
diaOyxy only takes effect after a death. The continuity of argu- 
ment is less obvious in English, where no single word conveys 
the different nuances which dva@yxn bore for Greek readers. 
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Hence in v.!8 some periphrasis like “‘ the first covenant of God’s 
will” is desirable. | 


That 8a 34«y in vv.'* 7 is equivalent to ‘‘ testamentary disposition,” is 
essential to tae argument. No natural interpretation of vv.!°*? is possible, 
when 6.a0i«7 is understood rigidly either as ‘‘ covenant” or as ‘‘ will.” The 
classical juristic sense is richly illustrated in the papyri and contemporary 
Hellenistic Greek, while the ‘‘covenant” meaning prevails throughout the 
LXX; but Philo had already used it in both senses, and here the juristic sense 
of kAnpovouia (v.15) paved the way for the juristic sense which v.!” demands. 
The linguistic materials are collected, with a variety of interpretations, by 
Norton in A Lexzcographical and Historical Study of AvadjK«n (Chicago, 
1908), Behm (Der Begriff Acad yxy tm Neuen Testament, Naumburg, 1912), 
Lohmeyer (AradqjKn: eta Bettrag zur Erklarung des Neutestamentlichen 
Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913), and G. Vos in Princeton Theological Review 


(1915, pp. 587f. ; 1916, pp. I-61). 


In v.1° dépecOat is “announced,” almost in the sense of 
‘proved ” (as often in Greek) ; in v.!” wy wore (cp. On ovzw in 28) 
is not equivalent to phmw (nondum, vg) but simply means 
never ” (non unquam), as, ¢.g., in Eurip. A77pp. 823, dore pyrore 
exrvedoat waAdw, wy here following the causal particle ézec, like 
dru in Jn 338; it had begun to displace od in later Greek. 
Moulton quotes BGU. 530 (i A.D.), weuheral oe ex(e)i py avte- 
ypawas airy, and Radermacher (171) suggests that the change 
was sometimes due to a desire of avoiding the hiatus. “loyveu 
has the same force as in Gal 5°, cp. Zed¢. P. 2867 (ii A.D.) vouy 
aoukos [ov Oey eixxver. Some needless difficulties have been felt 
with regard to the construction of the whole sentence. Thus 
(a) émel . . . Stabuevos might be a question, it is urged: ‘‘ For 
is it ever valid so long as the testator is alive?” In Jn 726 
payrote is so used interrogatively, but there it opens the sen- 
tence. This construction goes back to the Greek fathers 
Oecumenius and Theophylact; possibly it was due to the 
feeling that pyrore could not be used in a statement like this. 
(4) Isidore of Pelusium (Z/. iv. 113) declares that amére is a 
corruption of rdre (N from T, a stroke being added by accident), 
and that he found rdére “‘év madatots avrvypados.” Two old 
MSS (x* D*) do happen to preserve this reading, which is in 
reality a corruption of ore. 

Why, it may be asked, finally, does not the writer refer 
outright to the new d.aOy«y as inaugurated at the last supper? 
The reason is plain. Here as throughout the epistle he ignores 
the passover or eucharist. As a non-sacerdotal feast, the pass- 
over would not have suited his argument. Every Israelite was his 
own priest then, as Philo remarks (De Decalogo, 30, acxa .. . 
év 1) Qvovert TEVONMEL AUTOV ExacTOS TOUS LepEts A’TOY OK dVapLevoVTEs, 
lepwotvynv TOU'Vvomov Xapiaauevov TO eOver TavTi Kata piav yMEpay 
xtA.). Hence the absence of a passover ritual from the entire 
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argument of the epistle, and also perhaps his failure to employ 
it here, where it would have been extremely apt. 

Reverting now to the other and biblical sense of 8:a04xn, the 
writer (vv.!®*) recalls how the dca6jxy at Sinai was inaugurated 
with blood. “O@ev—since da6yxy and Gdvaros are correlative— 
obd€e  mpdty (sc. duabyKy) xwpls aipatos évkexatviotar (the verb 
here and in 10” being used in its ordinary LXX sense, ¢.g., 1 K 
1114 éykawiowpev éxel tiv Baowdeav, 1 Mac 4°6 dvaBdpev Kadapioas 
Ta ayia Kat evkawioat). This fresh illustration of death or blood 
being required in order to inaugurate a dia 67jxy, is taken from the 
story in Ex 24°, but he treats it with characteristic freedom. 
Five points may be noted. (i) He inserts! 1d atua .. . tap 
tpdywv, a slip which was conscientiously corrected by a number 
of MSS which omitted kat tav tpdyov (Xo K LW 5. 181. 203. 
242. 487. 489. 506. 623. 794. 917. IZ1I. 1319. 1739. 1827. 1836. 
1845. 1898. 2143) as well as by syr Origen and Chrysostom. 
Moses merely had pooxdpia slaughtered ; our author adds goats, 
perhaps because the full phrase had become common for OT 
sacrifices (see on v.!°). (ii) He inserts peta dSatos kai épiou 
KOKKivou Kat boowtou, as these were associated in his mind with 
the general ritual of sprinkling; water, hyssop, and scarlet 
thread (xéxkwov), for example, he remembered from the de- 
scription of another part of the ritualin Nu 19. The water was 
used to dilute the blood; and stems of a small wall plant called 
‘““hyssop” were tied with scarlet wool (kexdwopévoy Kdxxivoy) to 
form a sprinkler in the rite of cleansing a leper (Lv 14%), or for 
sprinkling blood (Ex 1227). But of this wisp or bunch there is 
not a word in Ex 24°", (iii) Nor is it said in the OT that 
Moses sprinkled? aété +5 BiBdiov. He simply splashed half of 
the blood zpos 76 Ovotacrypiov, kat AaBdv To B.BXéov (z.e. the scroll 
containing the primitive code) tis S:a6jxys, read it aloud to the 
people, who promised obedience ; whereupon AaBov d¢ Mavors 
TO aipa KatecKéoagev TOU Naod kai eiwev kTA. An ingenious but 
impracticable attempt to correct this error is to take adté te 1d 
BiBXtoy with AaPdv, but the te goes with the next kat mdvta Tov 
hadv. The B.f8dA‘ov may have been included, since as a human 
product, for all its divine contents, it was considered to require 
cleansing ; in which case the mention of it would lead up to v.”4, 
and atté te tO BiBAtev might be rendered ‘‘the book itself.” 
This intensive use of airdés occurs just below in atta ta éroupdvia, 
But otrds may be, according to the usage of Hellenistic Greek, 


1In rdons évro\fs Kara Tov (om. X* K P) véduor (‘‘lecto omni mandato 
legis,” vg) the xard means ‘‘ throughout” rather than ‘‘ by.” 

2 For xareoxédacev he substitutes éppdvricev, from payrifw, which is com- 
paratively rare in the LXX (Lv 67, 2 K 9®, Ps 517, Aquila and Symm. in 
Is 63%, Aquila and Theodotion in Is 52"). 
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unemphatic, as, ¢g., in 114 Kal airy Sappa, Jn 274 adrds dé 6 
Inoots. (iv) In quoting the LXX idod 76 aipa ris dtabyKys Hs 
dieVero Kipios mpos tuas (= tiv), he changes idov into todro 
(possibly a reminiscence of the synoptic tradition in Mk 147%), 
du€fero into éveretdato (after évtodfs in v.19; but the phrase 
occurs elsewhere, though with the dative, eg. Jos 23!6), and 
KUpLOS pos Yuas into mpds Hyds 6 Beds. This is a minor altera- 
tion. It is more significant that, (v) following a later Jewish 
tradition, which reappears in Josephus (Azz. ili. 8. 6 [Moses 
cleansed Aaron and his sons] tyv re oxyvyy Kal ta mepl adriv 
oKevy eAaiw Te TpoOvuiwpevy Kabas elrov, Kal TO aipate TOY Tavpwv 
Kal KpLov opayevtwv «xtd.), he makes Moses use blood to sprinkle 
the oxyvy and all ta oxedyn THs AevToupyias (a phrase from 1 Ch 978). 
The account of Ex 40% 1° mentions oil only; Josephus adds 
blood, because the tradition he followed fused the oil-dedication 
of the oxnvy in Ex 40% 1° with the (oil) sprinkling at the con- 
secration of the priests (Lv 81), which was followed by a blood- 
sprinkling of the altar alone. Philo had previously combined 
the oil-dedication of the oxyvy with the consecration of the 
priests (wz. Mos. iii. 17); but he, too, is careful to confine any 
blood-sprinkling to the altar. Our author, with his predilection 
for blood as a cathartic, omits the oil altogether, and extends 
the blood to everything. 

This second illustration (vv.18") is not quite parallel to the 
first ; the death in the one case is of a human being in the course 
of nature, in the other case of animals slaughtered. But atpa 
and @dvaros were correlative terms for the writer. ‘The vital 
necessity of aia in this connexion is reiterated in the summary 
of v.22. Zxeddv, he begins—for there were exceptions to the rule 
that atonement for sins needed an animal sacrifice (e.g. Lv 51!-}, 
where a poverty-stricken offender could get remission by present- 
ing a handful of flour, and Nu 31228, where certain articles, spoils 
of war, are purified by fire or water). But the general rule was 
that mdvta, ze. everything connected with the ritual and every 
worshipper, priest, or layman, had to be ceremonially purified by 
means of blood (ka@apiterar as the result of éppdvticev). The 
Greek readers of the epistle would be familiar with the similar 
rite of aiudooew tovs Bwpyovs (Theokr. Zpigr. i. 5, etc.). Finally, 
he sums up the position under the first dia@yjxn by coining a term 
aipatexxuata (from € exXvors aiparos, 1 K 18% etc.) for the shedding 
of an animal victim’s blood in sacrifice ; xwpis atwatexxuatas ob 
yiverar Gpeots, z.€. even the limited pardon, in the shape of 
*‘ cleansing,” which was possible under the old order. “Adeots 
here as in Mk 37° has no genitive following, but the sense is 
indubitable, in view of 10!8 dimou 8 adeots TodTwy (z.e. of sins). 
The latter passage voices a feeling which seems to contradict the 
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possibility of any forgiveness prior to the sacrifice of Christ (cp. 
9 ro), but the writer knew from his bible that there had 
been an adeows under the old régime as the result of animal 
sacrifice ; kat efiAdoerau wept (or wept THs duaprias) adtod 6 tepevs 
... kal apeOyoerar adt@ was the formula (cp. Lv 51% 16. 18 etc.). 
The underlying principle of the argument is practically (cp. 
Introd., p. xlii) that laid down in the Jewish tract Joma v. 1 
(‘there is no expiation except by blood”), which quotes Ly 17), 
a text known to the writer of Hebrews in this form: 7 yap Yux7 
raons Tapkos aiua airod éoriv, kal éyo dédwxa aird tyiv emt Tov 
Ouovactypiov ebiAdoKkec Oat Tepi TOV WoxdV bpOv' TO yap aia airod 
dvtt tTHS Woxns e€iAdoerat. Blood as food is prohibited, since 
blood contains the vital principle ; as there is a mysterious potency 
in it, which is to be reserved for rites of purification and expiation, 
by virtue of the life in it, this fluid is efficacious as an atonement. 
The Greek version would readily suggest to a reader like our 
author that the piacular efficacy of aitua was valid universally, 
and that the ata or sacrificial death of Christ was required in 
order that human sin might be removed. Why such a sacrifice, 
why sacrifice at all, was essential, he did not ask. It was com- 
manded by God in the bible; that was sufficient for him. The 
vital point for him was that, under this category of sacrifice, the 
aia of Christ superseded all previous arrangements for securing 
pardon. 

After the swift aside of v.22, the writer now pictures the 
appearance of Christ in the perfect sanctuary of heaven with the 
perfect sacrifice (vv.*5) which, being perfect or absolute, needs 
no repetition. 


23 Now, while the copies of the heavenly things had (dvdyxn, sc. hv or 
éotlv) to be cleansed with sacrifices like these, the heavenly things themselves 
required nobler sacrifices. 4 For Christ has not entered a holy place which 
human hands have made (a mere type of the reality !); he has entered heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God on our behalf. * Nor was it (sc. 
elaondOev) to offer himself repeatedly, like the highpriest entering the holy place 
every year with blood that was not his own: * for in that case he would have 
had to suffer repeatedly ever since the world was founded. Nay, once for all, 
at the end of the world, he has appeared with his self-sacrifice to abolish sin. 
7 And just as it ts appointed for men to die once and after that to be judged, 
28 so Christ, after being once sacrificed to bear the sins of many, will appear 
again, not to deal with sin, but for the saving of those who look out for him. 


The higher oxyvy requires a nobler kind of sacrifice than its 
material copy on earth (v.?%).!. This would be intelligible enough ; 


1 For dvdyxyn . . . Ka@aplfec@u an early variant was dvdyxn. . . Kkadapl- 
tera (D* 424** Origen), which Blass adopts. But our author prefers the 
nominative (v.!%) to the dative, and xa@apifera: is no more than a conforma- 
tion to the ca@apifera: of v.2*. The re, which some cursives (33. 1245. 2005) 
substitute for 6é between a’rd and ra érovpdya, is due to alliteration, 
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but when the writer pushes the analogy so far as to suggest that 
the sacrifice of Christ had, among other effects, to purify heaven 
itself, the idea becomes almost fantastic. The nearest parallel to 
this notion occurs in Col 12°; but the idea here is really unique, 
as though the constant work of forgiving sinners in the upper 
oxnvyn rendered even that in some sense defiled. The slight 
touch of disparagement in totrors (=Tois adddyors, Theodoret) 
may be conveyed by “like these” or ‘‘such,” and @uoiats is the 
plural of category (like vexpots in v.!”). After this passing lapse 
into the prosaic, the writer quickly recovers himself in a passage 
of high insight (vv.24*) upon the nobler sacrifice of Jesus. In- 
deed, even as he compares it with the levitical sacrifices, its 
incomparable power becomes more and more evident. In v.*4 
(=vv.1! 12) by dvtitura tay ddnOwdv he means a counterpart 
(avrirvmov in reverse sense in I P 3?!) of reality (cp. 87), avritura 
being a synonym here for tzodefypara, literally = ‘‘answering to 
the tuzos” which was shown to Moses (cp. 2 Clem. 14° oddels ody 
TO avtiturov pbcipas oO adfevtixkdv petadAjwera). Christ has 
entered the heavenly sphere viv (emphatic, “now at last” = 1?) 
eupavoqvar KTA. In éeudavicOjvar TO mpoodmw tod Ged (cp. Ps 
42° 6dOnoopat TO TpoTHTw TOD Geov) we have eudavilew used in 
its Johannine sense (147! 72), though passively as in Wis 1? 
(€ugavilerar tots py mictevovow aito). But the appearance is 
before God on behalf of men, and the meaning is brought out in 
726 yol2f. Christ’s sacrifice, it is held, provides men with a 
close and continuous access to God such as no cultus could 
effect; it is of absolute value, and therefore need not be re- 
peated (vv.?5 26), as the levitical sacrifices had to be. O88 iva 
ToANAKis mpochepy éautdv| What is meant precisely by rpoodépew 
éavtov here (as in v.'4) is shown by waGety in v.26, ‘There is 
no difference between entering in and offering. The act of 
entering in and offering is one highpriestly act” (A. B. Davidson), 
and rpoodépewv Eavrov is inseparably connected with the suffering 
of death upon the cross. The contrast between his self-sacrifice 
and the highpriest entering with atyatt d\Xotpiw (as opposed to 
iSiw, v.12) is thrown in, as a reminiscence of vv."!, but the writer 
does not dwell on this; it is the mag (cp. v.!2 and 1 P 318 Xpiarés 
drag mrept dpaptiov aréfavev) which engrosses his mind in v.?°, étet 
(“alioquin,” vg) Se. (the av being omitted as, ¢g., in 1 Co 51° 
émel dpeivere . . . e€ect) kth. According to his outlook, there 
would be no time to repeat Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice 
before the end of the world, for that was imminent; hence he 
uses the past, not the future, for his veductio ad absurdum argu- 
ment. If Christ’s sacrifice had not been of absolute, final value, 
7.e. if it had merely availed for a brief time, as a temporary 
provision, it would have had to be done over and over again in 
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previous ages, since from the first sinful man has needed sacrifice ; 
whereas the only time he was seen on earth was once, late in the 
evening of the world. It is implied that Christ as the Son of 
God was eternal and pre-existent; also that when his sacrifice 
did take place, it covered sins of the past (see v.!5), the single 
sacrifice of Christ in our day availing for all sin, past as well as 
present and future. Had it not been so, God could not have 
left it till so late in the world’s history ; it would have had to be 
done over and over again to meet the needs of men from the 
outset of history. Nuvi 8é€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) émi 
guvtedeta (for which Blass arbitrarily reads rede) tov aidvev (= er 
éoxdtov TOV NucpOv ToUTwY, 1”) KTA. uvTéAeva is employed in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of “‘ conclusion” (e.g. Zest. Benj. xi. 3, 
€ws ouvtedcias Tov aiavos: Test. Levi x. 2, émi TH ovvtedcia tov 
aiévwv); in Matthew’s gospel, where alone in the NT it 
occurs, the genitive is rod aidvos. Meavépwrot, as in the 
primitive hymn or confession of faith (1 Ti 31° éfavepddy &v 
capi); but the closest parallel is in 1 P 179 Xpiorod apoey- 
vwopevov pev mpd KataBoAns Kdcpov, pavepwhévtos dé em éeoyxdrov 
tav xpovwv. The object of the incarnation is, as in 2%, the 
atonement. 

The thought of the first “appearance” of Christ naturally 
suggests that of the second, and the thought of Jesus dying amag 
also suggests that men have to die dag as well. Hence the 
parenthesis of vv.’ 28, for 10! carries on the argument from 97°, 
It is a parenthesis, yet a parenthesis of central importance for 
the primitive religious eschatology which formed part of the 
writer’s inheritance, however inconsistent with his deeper views 
of faith and fellowship. ‘‘As surely as men have once to die 
and then to face the judgment, so Christ, once sacrificed for the 
sins of men, will reappear to complete the salvation of his own.” 
"Atréxertar (cp. Longinus, de sublim. 9’ GAN nyiv pev dvodatpovod- 
ow amoxerar Aiwiv Kak@v 6 Odvaros, and 4 Mac 81! ovdev tpiv 
areOnoacw mwAnv Tod peta otpeBAGY aroGavEiv GroKetraLt) Tots 
avOpadtrois Gras dmoPavetyv. The azag here is not by way of relief, 
although the Greeks consoled themselves by reflecting that 
they had not to die twice; as they could only live once, they 
drew from this the conclusion that life must be “all the 
sweeter, aS an experience that never can be repeated” (A. C. 
Pearson on Sophocles’ Fragments, n. 67). But our author (see 
on 21!*) sees that death is not the last thing to be faced by 
men; peta 8€ Todro Kplots. This was what added serious- 
ness to the prospect of death for early Christians. The Greek 
mind was exempt from such a dread; for them death ended 
the anxieties of life, and if there was one thing of which 
the Greek was sure, it was that “dead men rise up never.” 
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Aeschylus, for example, makes Apollo declare (Humenides, 647, 
648) : 
avopos 8 éedav aly dvacracn Kovis 
amaté Oavovros, ovtis €or avacracts. 

Even in the sense of a return to life, there is no dvdaoracts 
(Eurip. Heracles, 297; Adcestis, 1076; Supplices, 775). Kptors in 
En 17 (kat Kpiots €oTal KaTa TAVTWV), as the context shows, is 
the eschatological catastrophe which spares the elect on earth, 
just as in En 5°, which parallels He 9?8, sinners are threatened 
thus: maocw iptv rots dpaptwXots ody traps cwrnpia addAa ext 
mavtTas vas KatdAvots, katdépa. In 107” below xpiovg means the 
doom of the rebellious, but that is due to the context ; here it is 
judgment in general, to which all dv@pwzo alike are liable (1278 
Kpitn Oe ravrwv). Only, some have the happy experience of 
Christ’s return (v.28), in the saving power of his sacrifice. There 
is (as in 1 P 2%4) an echo of Is 53! (kai airos duaprias roAdGv 
avyveykev) in eis Td Today (cp. above on 21°) dveveykety Gpaptias. 
MpocevexSeis may be chosen to parallel men’s passive experience 
of death. At any rate his suffering of death was vicarious suffer- 
ing ; he took upon himself the consequences and responsibilities 
of our sins. Such is the Christ who éx Seutépou épOycetar. In 
1 P 5* gavepotcbar is used of the second appearance as well as 
of the first, but our author prefers a variety (see on y.*°) of 
expression. ‘The striking phrase yxwpis duaptias rests on the idea 
that the one atonement had been final (eis a6érnow tis duaprtias), 
and that Christ was now kexwptopévos dd TOv épaptwdav (776). 
He is not coming back to die, and without death sin could not 
be dealt with. The homiletic (from 2 Ti 3!°) addition of 84 
(THs, I61I. 2005) mlotews, either after dmexdexopevors (by 38. 68. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823. 1837 arm. etc.) or after 
cutynpiay (by A P 1245. 1898 syr™'), is connected with the mis- 
taken idea that eis cwrypiav goes with dexdexomevois (cp. Phil 37°) 
instead of with ép@qjoeta. There is a very different kind of 
éxdo0x7 (102”) for some a@vOpwier, even for some who once belonged 
to the People! 

He now resumes the idea of 9”: 26, expanding it by showing 
how the personal sacrifice of Jesus was final. This is done by 
quoting a passage from the 4oth psaim which predicted the 
supersession of animal sacrifices (vv.>!0), The latter are in- 
adequate, as is seen from the fact of their annual repetition ; and 
they are annual because they are animal sacrifices. 

1 For as the Law has a mere shadow of the bliss that ts to be, instead of 
representing the reality of that bliss, tt never can perfect those who draw near 
wrth the same annual sacrifices that are perpetually offered. * Otherwise, 


they would have surely ceased to be offered ; for the worshippers, once cleansed, 
would no longer be conscious of sins! *% As tt ts, they are an annual reminder 
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of sins *(for the blood of bulls and goats cannot possibly remove sins !). 
Hence, on entering the world he says, 


‘* Thou hast no destre for sacrifice or offering ; 
zt ts a body thou hast prepared for me— 
Stn holocausts and sin-offerings (wept duaprlas as 1311) thou 
takest no delight. 
7 So (rére) L sazd, ‘ Here I come—in the roll of the book this 
zs written of me— 
I come to do thy will, O God.’” 


8 He begins by saying, ‘‘ Thou hast no desire for, thou takest no delight in, 
sacrifices and offerings and holocausts and sin-offerings” (and those are what 
are offered tn terms of the Law), * he then (rére) adds, ‘* Here I come to do 
thy will.” He does away with the first in order to establish the second. 
10 And it ts by this ‘‘ will” that we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ once 
Jor all has ‘‘ offered” up his ‘‘ body.” 


This is the authors final verdict on the levitical cultus, 
“rapid in utterance, lofty in tone, rising from the didactic style 
of the theological doctor to the oracular speech of the Hebrew 
prophet, as in that peremptory sentence: ‘It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.’ The 
notable thing in it is, not any new line of argument, though that 
element is not wanting, but the series of spiritual intuitions it 
contains, stated or hinted, in brief, pithy phrases” (A. B. Bruce, 
PP- 373, 374). In oxudy .. . obK eixdva Tay Tpaypdtwy (v.1) the 
writer uses a Platonic phrase (Cratylus, 306 E, eixdvas tév mpay- 
parwv); eikdv (=aA7Geva, Chrysostom) is contrasted with oxida 
as the real expression or representation of substance is opposed 
to the faint shadow. The addition of rav zpaypdérwv (=v 
ueAXovtwv ayafov) emphasizes this sense ; what represents solid 
realities is itself real, as compared to a mere oxid. The péddovta 
dya8d (91!) are the boons and blessings still to be realized in 
their fulness for Christians, being thought of from the stand- 
point of the new duabyxy, not of the Law. The Law is for 
the writer no more than the regulations which provided for the 
cultus ; the centre of gravity in the Law lies in the priesthood 
(71!) and its sacrifices, not in what were the real provisions of 
the Law historically. The writer rarely speaks of the Law by 
itself. When he does so, as here, it is in this special ritual 
aspect, and what really bulks in his view is the contrast between 
the old and the new d.a6yxzy, z.e. the inadequate and the adequate 
forms of relationship to God. Once the former was superseded, 
the Law collapsed, and under the new d:aOyxy there is no new 
Law. Even while the Law lasted, it was shadowy and ineffective, 
7.€. aS a means Of securing due access to God. And this is the 
point here made against the Law, not as Paul conceived it, but 
as the system of atoning animal sacrifices. 


The text of v.1 has been tampered with at an early stage, though the 
variants affect the grammar rather than the general sense. Unless 8vvarat 
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(D.H/K L ¥ 2.:5.35.'88. 181.. 206. 226. 241. 242. 255. 326. 383. 420. 431. 
547. 623. 794. 915. 917. 927. 1311. 1518. 1739. 1827. 1836. 1845. 1867. 
1873. 1898. 2143 lat boh Orig. Chrys. Thdt. Oec.) is read for dvvayra:, 6 
yéuos is a hanging nominative, and an awkward anacolouthon results. Hort 
suggests that the original form of the text was: xa@’ jv Kar éviavrov Tas adras 
bucias mporgpépovow, at els TO Sinvekés ovdérore SivavTat Tods mMporEepXouevous 
redeaoat. As in 9°, xa’ jv (dropped out by a scribe accidentally, owing to 
the resemblance between KAOHN and KaOEN) would connect with a previous 
noun (here oxcdv), at similarly fell out before €1 (€1c), and ac was changed 
into alc in the three consecutive words after éviavrdv. This still leaves 6 
véuos without a verb, however, and is no improvement upon the sense gained 
either (a) by treating 6 véuos as a nominative absolute, and dvvavra as an 
irregular plural depending on al understood! from 6volats ; or (6) by simply 
reading d¥varas (so Delitzsch, Weiss, Westcott, Peake, Riggenbach, Blass), 
which clears up everything. A desire to smooth out the grammar or to 
bring out some private interpretation may be underneath changes like the 
addition of avrév after @voiats (& P), or the substitution of avr&y for a’rais 
(69. 1319), or the omission of atrats altogether (2. 177. 206. 642. 920. 1518. 
1872), as well as the omission of ds (A 33. 1611. 2005) or afs altogether, like 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and the change of TeAer@orau (reAeGoat, 
Blass) into ka@apioa (D vt). 


Mpoopépouow is an idiomatic use of the plural (Mt 2” re6vi- 
xaow, Lk 1279 airovow), “ where there is such a suppression of the 
subject in bringing emphasis upon the action, that we get the 
effect of a passive, or of French om, German man” (Moulton, i. 
58). The allusion is to the yearly sacrifice on atonement-day, 
for mpordéepovow goes with kat évautdv, the latter phrase being 
thrown forward for the sake of emphasis, and also in order to 
avoid bringing eis 7d Siunvexés too near it. His rd dunvexés also 
goes with zpoodépovcwy, not (as in v.!4) with teAcodv. OdSdmoTe 
here as in v.' before 8uva(v)rat (never elsewhere in the epistle) is 
doubly emphatic from its position. The constant repetition of 
these sacrifices proves that their effect is only temporary; they 
cannot possibly bring about a lasting, adequate relationship to 
God. So our author denies the belief of Judaism that atone- 
ment-day availed for the pardon of the People, a belief explicitly 
put forward, e.g.,in Jub 517-18 (“If they turn to Him in righteous- 
ness, He will forgive all their transgressions, and pardon all their 
sins. It is written and ordained that He will show mercy to all 
who turn from their guilt once a year”). He reiterates this in 
v.2, where émet (as in 976=alioquin) is followed by odx, which 
implies a question. ‘‘ Would they not, otherwise, have ceased 
to be offered?” When this was not seen, either odk was omitted 
(H* vg? syr 206. 1245. 1518 Primasius, etc.), leaving av out of 
its proper place, or it was suggested—as would never have 
occurred to the author—that the OT sacrifices ceased to be valid 

1It is inserted by A** 31. 366. 472. 1319 syrbkl arm. If the relative 


pronoun were assimilated, z.e. if als (D* H L 5. 88. 257. 547, etc.) were read 
for ds, the accidental omission of ai would be more intelligible. 
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when the Christian sacrifice took place. In otk éy ématcavto 
mpoopepdpevar (for construction see Gn 11° éravcavro oiKxodo- 
povvres) the ay is retained (see on 976). Kexa®aptopevous has 
been altered into xexafdéppevouvs (L), but xafapigw, not the Attic 
kafaipw, is the general NT form. If our author spelt like his 
LXX codex, however, kexafepurpéevovs would be original (cp. 
Thackeray, 74). Xuve(8nors is again used (9%) in connexion with 
‘the worshipper(s),” but the writer adds dpaptidv (z.e. sins still 
needing to be pardoned). For the genitive, compare Philo’s 
fine remark in guod det. pot. 40, ixerevwuev ovv Tov Gedv ot 
guvedyoes TOV oiKeiwy adiKnpdtwv édeyxdpevol, KoAdoaL paAXov 


nas 7 mwapetvat. In v.> dvdpyvnous means that public notice had 
to be taken of such sins (‘‘commemoratio,” vg). 

There is possibly an echo here of a passage like Nu 5) (@vcla pyypwootvov 
dvapipvyckovoa apaptiav), quoted by Philo in de Plant. 25 to illustrate his 
statement that the sacrifices of the wicked simply serve to recall their misdeeds 
(UropimyjoKovoa Tas ExdoTwv ayvolas Te Kal diapaprias), In vzta Mosis, iii. 
10, he repeats this ; if the sacrificer was ignorant and wicked, the sacrifices 
were no sacrifices (. . . o¥ Avow dmaprnudtwr, aX eee épyafovrar). 
What Philo declares is the result of sacrifices offered by the wicked, the 
author of Hebrews declares was the result of all sacrifices ; they only served 
to bring sin to mind. So in de Victimis, 7, etnOes yap tas Ovolas brdéuynow 
apmapTnudruv addrAa wy ANOnv avrov KaraoKevdge.v—what Philo declares absurd, 
our author pronounces inevitable. 

The ringing assertion of v.* voices a sentiment which would 
appeal strongly to readers who had been familiar with the 
classical and contemporary protests (cp. LZ. iil. 770), against 
ritual and external sacrifice as a means of moral purification 
(see above on g!%). “Adatpeiy, a LXX verb in this connexion 
(e.g. Num 1418 apatpav avoptas Kal doulas Kal dpaptias), becomes 
adpeAetv in L (so Blass), the aoristic and commoner form ; the 
verb is never used elsewhere in the NT, though Paul once 
quotes Is 279 drav addeAwpat duaprias (Ro 1127). All this inherent 
defectiveness of animal sacrifices necessitated a new sacrifice 
altogether (v.° é.0), the self-sacrifice of Jesus. So the writer 
quotes Ps 407°, which in A runs as follows : 

Ovaiav Kal mpoodopav otk 7O€éAncas, 
copa d€ Katypticw pot’ 
dAoKaYTopaTA Kal Tepl dpaptias ovk élyTHoas. 
TOoTE eirrov’ idod 7Ka, 
(ev xeparid. BiBdtov yéypamrrat mept é.00) 
Tov Toijoat TO OéeAnua cov, 6 Heds pov, NBovdAnOnv. 
Our author reads evddxnoas for éfyrjoas,) shifts 6 eds (omitting pov) to 





1 Which is replaced in the text of Hebrews by © (éx{nrjjoes) 623%. 1836. 
The augment spelling ’déxyoas reappears here as occasionally at v.® in a 
small group (A C D* W, etc.), and the singular @vciav x. mpoopopdy is kept 
at v.28 by x D°K LW, etc, 
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a position after roujoat, in order to emphasize 76 0éAnud cou, and by omitting 
éBovrHOnv (replaced by W in v.”), connects rod movjoa closely with #xw. 
A recollection of Ps 5118 ef 70éAnoas Ovolay . . . OdA\oKaUT WMATA ovK EvSOKHTELS 
may have suggested evdéxnoas, which takes the accusative as often in LXX. 
KegaNis is the roll or scroll, literally the knob or tip of the stick round which 
the papyrus sheet was rolled (cp. Ezek 2° cepadls BiBNlov). 

This is taken as an avowal of Christ on entering the world, 
and the LXX mistranslation in oépa is the pivot of the argu- 
ment. The more correct translation would be aria dé, for the 
psalmist declared that God had given him ears for the purpose 
of attending to the divine monition to do the will of God, 
instead of relying upon sacrifices. Whether dria was corrupted 
into o@pa, or whether the latter was an independent translation, 
is of no moment; the evidence of the LXX text is indecisive. 
Our author found o@ua in his LXX text and seized upon it; 
Jesus came with his body to do God’s will, z.e. to die for the 
sins of men. The parenthetical phrase év kepadi8c BuBXlou 
yéypamtat wept éuo0, which originally referred to the Deutero- 
nomic code prescribing obedience to God’s will, now becomes 
a general reference to the OT asa prediction of Christ’s higher 
sacrifice ; that is, if the writer really meant anything by it (he 
does not transcribe it, when he comes to the interpretation, 
vy.®.), Though the LXX mistranslated the psalm, however, it 
did not alter its general sense. The Greek text meant practically 
what the original had meant, and it made this interpretation or 
application possible, namely, that there was a sacrifice which 
answered to the will of God as no animal sacrifice could. Only, 
our author takes the will of God as requiring some sacrifice. 
The point of his argument is not a contrast between animal 
sacrifices and moral obedience to the will of God; it is a 
contrast between the death of an animal which cannot enter into 
the meaning of what is being done, and the death of Jesus which 
means the free acceptance by him of all that God requires for 
the expiation of human sin. To do the will of God is, for our 
author, a sacrificial action, which involved for Jesus an atoning 
death, and this is the thought underlying his exposition and 
application of the psalm (vv.*!°), In v.8 dvétepov is ‘‘above” or 
‘higher up” in the quotation (v.°). The interpretation of the 
oracle which follows is plain; there are no textual variants worth 
notice,! and the language is clear. Thus eipyxev in v.® is the 
perfect of a completed action, =the saying stands on record, and 
dvatpet has its common juristic sense of ‘‘ abrogate,” the opposite 
of tornut. The general idea is: Jesus entered the world fully 
conscious that the various sacrifices of the Law were unavailing 
as means of atonement, and ready to sacrifice himself in order 


1 The vocative 6 @eds is sometimes repeated after moijoae by 8° L 104. 
1288. 1739 vg syrbkl and pesh etc,, or after cou (e.g. I. 1311 harl, arm). 
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to carry out the redeeming will of God. God’s will was to 
bring his People into close fellowship with himself (2!) ; this 
necessitated a sacrifice such as that which the o@ua of Christ 
could alone provide. The triumphant conclusion is that this 
divine will, which had no interest in ordinary sacrifices, has been 
fulfilled in the mpoogopd of Christ; what the Law could not do 
(v.!) has been achieved by the single self-sacrifice of Christ ; it 
is by what he suffered in his body, not by any animal sacrifices, 
that we are tyracpévor (v.!°). Jesus chose to obey God’s will; 
but, while the Psalmist simply ranked moral obedience higher 
than any animal sacrifice, our writer ranks the moral obedience 
of Jesus as redeemer above all such sacrifices. ‘‘ Christ did not 
come into the world to be a good man: it was not for this that 
a body was prepared for him. He came to be a great High 
Priest, and the body was prepared for him, that by the offering 
of it he might put sinful men for ever into the perfect religious 
relation to God” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 234). 

In conclusion (11-18) the writer interprets (111+) a phrase which 
he has not yet noticed expressly, namely, that Christ sa¢ down 
at the right hand of God (11%); this proves afresh that his 
sacrifice was final. Then, having quoted from the pentateuch 
and the psalter, he reverts to the prophets (1538), citing again 
the oracle about the new dvaOyxn with its prediction, now fulfilled, 
of a final pardon. 


 Avgain, while every priest stands daily at his service, offering the same 
sacrifices repeatedly, sacrifices which never can take sins away—" He offered 
a single sacrifice for sins and then ‘‘ seated himself” for all time ‘‘at the 
right hand of God,” * to wait ‘‘ until his enemies are made a footstool for his 
feet.” 14 For by a single offering he has made the sanctified perfect for all 
time. © Besides, we have the testimony of the holy Spirit ; for after saying, 
16 <¢ This zs the covenant I will make with them when that day comes, 
satth the Lord, 
I will set my laws upon their hearts, 
inscribing them upon their minds,” 


he adds, 


17 ** 4nd their sins and breaches of the law I will remember no more.” 
18 Now where these are remitted (dpeots, as 9"), an offering for sin extsts (sc. 
éort) no longer. 


One or two textual difficulties emerge in this passage. In v.! tepevs was 
altered (after 5} 8) into dpxvepe’s (A C P 5. 69. 88. 206. 241. 256. 263. 436. 
462. 467. 489. 623. 642. 794. 917. 920. 927. 999. 1836. 1837. 1898 syrbkl* 
sah arm eth Cyr. Cosm.). Inv.” aités (K L 104. 326 boh Theod. Oec. 
Theophyl.) is no improvement upon oéros. A curious variant (boh Ephr.) 
in the following words is éavrov piay tmwép auapriav mpocevéyxas Ovualav. 
In v.'4 boh (‘‘ for one offering will complete them, who will be sanctified, 
for ever”) appears to have read mid yap mpoodpopa (so Bgl.) reNetwoet KX. 
In v.16 trév Stavorev is read by K LW drsyr sah boh arm. 


The decisive consideration in favour of tepeds (v.!) is not that 
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the dpxvepevs did not sacrifice daily (for the writer believed this, 
see on 727), but the adjective mas. Mepvedetv is a literary synonym 
for ddatpety (v.*) ; there is no special emphasis in the verb here 
any more than, e.g., in 2 Co 3), for the (Zeph 31 wepuetAe Kvptos 
Ta GolKnpatd gov) metaphorical idea of stripping no longer ~ 
attached to the term, and the epi had ceased to mean “ entirely ” 
or “altogether.” The contrast between this repeated and in- 
effective ritual of the priests and the solitary, valid sacrifice of 
Jesus is now drawn in v.!*, where els 76 Sunvexés goes more 
effectively with éxd@icev than with mpooevéyxas Ouciay, since the 
idea in the latter collocation is at once expressed in v.44 At the 
opening of the writer’s favourite psalm (110!) lay a promise of 
God to his Son, which further proved that this sacrifice of Christ 
was final : 


> € , a 4 / > n 
elev 6 KUpLos TO Kupiw pov Kafov ék defdv pov 
A a lal a 
ews Gv OH Tovs éxOpovs cov trordd.ov TY 7odaV Gov. 


Kafov—a unique privilege ; so Christ’s priestly sacrifice must be 
done and over, all that remains for him being to await the sub- 
mission and homage of his foes. As for the obedient (5%), they 
are perfected “finally,” ze. brought into the closest relation to 
God, by what he has done for them; no need for him to stand 
at any priestly service on their behalf, like the levitical drudges ! 
The contrast is between éxd@icev and éotyxev (the attitude of a 
priest who has to be always ready for some sacrifice). Who the 
foes of Christ are, the writer never says.1_ This militant metaphor 
was not quite congruous with the sacerdotal metaphor, although 
he found the two side by side in the rroth psalm. If he inter- 
preted the prediction as Paul did in 1 Co 1575!, we might think 
of the devil (214) and such supernatural powers of evil; but this 
is not an idea which is worked out in Mpés “EBpatous. The 
conception belonged to the primitive messianic faith of the 
church, and the writer takes it up for a special purpose of his 
own, but he cannot interpret it, as Paul does, of an active reign of 
Christ during the brief interval before the end. Christ must 
reign actively, Paul argues. Christ must sit, says our writer. 

The usual variation between the LXX ék deéGv and év Se§tG is reproduced 
in IIpds “EBpaiovs: the author prefers the latter, when he is not definitely 
quoting from the LXX as in 1’. As this is a reminiscence rather than a 
citation, év deéi@ is the true reading, though éx defy is introduced by A 104 
Athanasius. The theological significance of the idea is discussed in Dr. A. 
J. Tait’s monograph on Zhe Heavenly Session of our Lord (1912), in which 
he points out the misleading influence of the Vulgate’s mistranslation of 10! 


(‘‘ hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”’) upon 
the notion that Christ pleads his passion in heaven. 





1In Clem. Rom. 36° ® they are of gadda cal dvriragodpevor TH OeAmaTe 
avrov, 


all ~~ 
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After reiterating the single sacrifice in v.!4 (where tods dyaLo-= 
pévous is ‘the sanctified,” precisely as in 2"), he adds (v.15) an 
additional proof from scripture. Maptupet 8€ fpiv kal To Tvedpo 
76 dyvov, a biblical proof as usual clinching the argument. ‘“Hyiv 
is “you and me,” “us Christians,” not the literary plural, as if 
he meant “what I say is attested or confirmed by the inspired 
book.” Maptupety is a common Philonic term in this connexion, 
e.g. Leg. Alleg. ill. 2, waprupet O€ Kal év érépois N€ywv «tA. (intro- 
ducing Dt 499 and Ex 17°); similarly in Xen. JZem. i. 2. 20, 
paptupet O€ Kat TOY mointdv 6 A€ywv. The quotation, which is 
obviously from memory, is part of the oracle already quoted 
upon the new da67xy (8°12); the salient sentence is the closing 
promise of pardon in v.!’, but he leads up to it by citing some 
of the introductory lines. The opening, peta yap 1d ecipynkévat, 
implies that some verb follows or was meant to follow, but the 
only one in the extant text is Néyet kuptos (v.1°). Hence, before 
v.17 we must understand something like paprupet or Aeyer or 
mpowéeOykev kai dyow (Oecumenius) or Td7e elpyKxev, although the 
evidence for any such phrase, e.g. for torepov A€yer (31. 37. 55. 
67. 71. 73. 80. 161) is highly precarious. In v.!" pyynobjoopar 
has been corrected into pvnc66 by N° D° K LP, etc., since pyvnobd 
was the LXX reading and also better grammar, the future after 
od py being rare (cp. Dat. 2255, and above on 8!!). The oracle, 
even in the LXX version, contemplates no sacrifice whatever 
as a condition of pardon; but our author (see above, p. 131) 
assumes that such an absolute forgiveness was conditioned by 
some sacrifice. 


The writer now (10!%—129) proceeds to apply his arguments 
practically to the situation of his readers, urging their privileges 
and their responsibilities under the new order of religion which 
he has just outlined. In r1o!%%!, which is the first paragraph, 
encouragement (vv.!%5) passes into warning (2931), 


9 Brothers (ddedpol, not since 3! 1"), szwce we have confidence to enter the 
holy Presence in virtue of the blood of Jesus, * by the fresh, living way which 
he has inaugurated for us through the veil (that zs, through his flesh), * and 
since we have ‘‘a great Priest over the house of God,” ™ let us draw near with 
a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith, our hearts sprinkled clean from 
a bad conscience, and our bodies washed in pure water; *8 let us hold the hope 
we avow without wavering (for we can rely on him who gave us the Promtse) ; 
24 and let us consider how to stir one another up to love and good deeds—* not 
ceasing to meet together, as ts the habit of some, but admonishing one another 
(sc. éaurovs, as 31%), all the more so, as you see the Day coming near. 


The writer (€xovres ody) presses the weighty arguments of 
670_r018 but he returns with them to reinforce the appeal of 
31-416 ; after 10192! the conception of Jesus as the tepevs falls 
more into the background. The passage is one long sentence, 
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EXOVTES Busts mpogepxspela 2. KaTéXopEy .. . KOL KATAVOOHEY 

"Exovtes ody (as in 4}*) since the way is now open (9%) 
through the sacrifice of Jesus, whose atoning blood 1 1s for us the 
means of entering God’s presence; mappyotav, “a fre sure 
intraunce” (Coverdale), echoing 4'® But the ike fills out 
the appeal of 41416 with the idea of the sanctuary and the 
sacrifice which he had broken off, in 5'%, to develop. Though 
the appeal still is mpooepxdyeba. 28 430), the special motives are 
twofold: (a) wappyoia for access in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus 
(vv.19 20), and (4) the possession of Jesus as the supreme tepeds 
(v.21). (a) The religious sense of mappynota emerges in the early 
gloss inserted after Sir 1879: 


4 a ré / 
Kpeioowv mappyoia ev deomoTn pove 
ED 


H veKpa Kapdia vexpav davtéxer Oa. 

Here zappyoia means confident trust, the unhesitating adherence 
of a human soul to God as its only Master, but our author 
specially defines it as mappyota eis (cp. 2 P 11! 7 eicodos cis rH 
aiwviov BaotArciav) eigodov (with gen. as 6d6v in 9%, but not a 
synonym for 600v), z.e. for access to (tay dyiwv) the holy Presence, 
év TH aipate ‘Incod (qualifying etcodov).1 This resumes the 
thought of 97426 ro!0-12 (éy aiuars as in 9%), Compare for the 
phrase and general idea the words on the self-sacrifice of Decius 
Mus in Florus, 1. 15. 3: ‘quasi monitu deorum, capite uelato, 
primam ante aciem dis manibus se devoverit, ut in confertissima 
se hostium tela iaculatus nouum ad uictoriam iter sanguinis sui 
semita aperiret.” This etcodos trav dyiwv év TO aipate Inood is 
further described in v.29; we enter by (7v, with ddov . . . ldcar 
in apposition) a way which Jesus has inaugurated by his sacrifice 
(918 24.25), ‘This way is called recent or fresh and also living. 
In mpdcparos, as in the case of other compounds (e.g. keAarvedys), 
the literal sense of the second element had been long forgotten 
(cp. Holden’s note on Plutarch’s Zhemistocles, 24); mpdacdartos 
simply means “fresh,” without any sacrificial allusion (“ freshly- 
killed”). Galen (de Zi, ipp. et Plat. plac. iv. 7) quotes the well- 
known saying that hoy €oTl 00&a Tpoo Paros KAKOU Tapovcias, 
and the word (2.e. ro dpriws yevouevov, véov, veapdv, Hesychius), as 
is plain” from other passages like Arist. Magna Moralia, 12036 
(6 eK 77s mpoopdrov pavracias axparys xtX.), and Eccles 19 (ov 
éorw Tav mpoopatov vro Tov 7HALov), had no longer any of the 
specific sacrificial sense suggested etymologically by its second 
part. It is the thought of éy@és in 13%, though the writer means 


1 Hence the idea is not put in quite the same way as in Eph 3” (é @ 
EXOMEV Thy twappyolay Kal Thy mpocaywynv). In Sir 25% unde bias) yuvackt 
movnpa é€ovolav, 8 A read mappnolay for B’s éEovotav, which proves how deeply 
the idea of liberty was rooted in rappyeta, 
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particularly (as in 112 9§1!1) to suggest that a long period had 
elapsed before the perfect fellowship was inaugurated finally ; it 
is mpoopatos, not apxatos. Zcav means, in the light of 77° (cp. 
Jn 14°), that access to God is mediated by the living Christ in 
virtue of his sacrificial intercession ; the contrast is not so much 
with what is transient, as though ¢@cav were equivalent to pévovcav 
(Chrysostom, Cosm. 415a), as with the dead victims of the 
OT cultus or “‘the lifeless pavement trodden by the highpriest” 
(Delitzsch). | He entered God’s presence thus 84 tod xatatre- 
tdopatos (6!9 9%), tot gotw to capkés adtod—a ritual expression 
for the idea of 6% Aé& is local, and, whether a verb like 
eioeh Ody is supplied or not, 8:a r. k. goes with évexaivicey, the idea 
being that Jesus had to die, in order to bring us into a living 
fellowship with God; the shedding of his blood meant that he 
had a body (105!) to offer in sacrifice (cp. 91+). The writer, 
however, elaborates his argument with a fresh detail of 
symbolism, suggested by the ritual of the tabernacle which he 
has already described in 928. There, the very existence of a veil 
hanging between the outer and the inner sanctuary was interpreted 
as a proof that access to God’s presence was as yet imperfectly 
realized. ‘The highpriest carried once a year inside the veil the 
blood of victims slain outside it; that was all. Jesus, on the 
other hand, sheds his own blood as a perfect sacrifice, and thus 
wins entrance for us into the presence of God. Only, instead of 
saying that his sacrificial death meant the rending of the veil 
(like the author of Mk 15%), ze. the supersession of the OT 
barriers between God and man, he allegorizes the veil here as 
the flesh of Christ ; this had to be rent before the blood could 
be shed, which enabled him to enter and open God’s presence 
for the people. It is a daring, poetical touch, and the parallelism 
is not to be prosaically pressed into any suggestion that the 
human nature in Jesus hid God from men év tats tpépats tis 
gapkés attod, or that he ceased to be truly human when he 
sacrificed himself. 

The idea already suggested in facav is now (4) developed 
(in v.21) by (€xovtes) kal tepéa péyay emt tov otxov Tod Oeod, another 
echo of the earlier passage (cp. 31 414), tepeds péyas being a 
sonorous LXX equivalent for dpxvepevs. Then comes the triple 
appeal, mpocepxwpeOa . . . KaTéxopev .. . Kal KaTavodmev . . 
The metaphor of mpocepxspeba kth. (v.?"), breaks down upon the 
fact that the Israelites never entered the innermost shrine, except 
as represented by their highpriest who entered once a year év 
aipate é\otpiw (g” 2°), which he took with him in order to atone 
for the sins that interrupted the communion of God and the 
people. In Mpés “EBpatous the point is that, in virtue of the 
blood of Christ, Christians enjoy continuous fellowship with 
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God; the sacrifice of Christ enables them to approach God’s 
presence, since their sins have been once and for all removed. 
The entrance of the OT highpriest therefore corresponds both 
to the sacrifice of Christ and to that access of Christians which 
the blood of Christ secures. On the one hand, Christ is our high- 
priest (v.21); through his self-sacrifice in death the presence of 
God has been thrown open to us (vyv.!® 2°), This is the primary 
thought. But in order to express our use of this privilege, the 
writer has also to fall back upon language which suggests the 
entrance of the OT highpriest (cp. v.!9 év 7 aipati “Inood with 
9”), He does not mean that Christians are priests, with the 
right of entry in virtue of a sacrifice which they present, but, 
as to approach God was a priestly prerogative under the older 
order, he describes the Christian access to God in sacerdotal 
metaphors. MpocepyapeOa is one of these. It is amplified first 
by a petdé clause, and then by two participial clauses. The 
approach to God must be whole-hearted, peta ddnOfis kapdias,! 
without any hesitation or doubt, év wAnpodpopia (6!) mictews.? 
( This thought of zio7s as man’s genuine answer to the realities 
of divine revelation, is presently to be developed at length 
(10%), Meantime the writer throws in the double participial 
clause, pepavtiopéevor . . . kaYapd. The metaphors are sacer- 
dotal ; as priests were sprinkled. with blood and bathed in water, 
to qualify them for their sacred service, so Christians may 
approach God with all confidence, on the basis of Christ’s 
sacrifice, since they have been fepavticpévor (Ze. sprinkled and 
so purified from—a frequent use of the verb) daé cuvedjcews 
movnpas (= cvvedyocews dpapTi@v, 107) in their hearts (ras kapdias 
—no external cleansing). Then the writer adds, kat Nedoucpévor 
76 capa Watt kalapd, suggesting that baptism corresponded to 
the bathing of priests (e.g. in Lev 164). Once and for all, at 
baptism (cp. 1 P 371), Christians have been thus purified from 
guilty stains by the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice? What room 
then can there be in their minds for anything but faith, a confident 
faith that draws near to God, sure that there is no longer 
anything between Him and them? 
The distinctive feature which marked off the Christian 
Banticpds from all similar ablutions (6? 9!°) was that it meant 
something more than a cleansing of the body; it was part and 
parcel of an inward cleansing of the xapdéa, effected by 73 atya 
1 The phrase év dAnOw7 Kkapdlg occurs in Zest. Dan 5° (v./. kaapa) and in 

Is 38° (év. Kk. d.). 
* There is a verbal parallel in the account of Isis-worship given by 
Apuleius (Metamorph. xi. 28: ‘‘ ergo igitur cunctis adfatim praeparatis . . . 
principalis dei nocturnis orgiis inlustratus, plena cam fiducta germanae 


religionis obsequium diuinum frequentabam ”). 
More specifically, by the afua payricmod of 1274, 
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THs SiaOykys (v.29).1 Hence this as the vital element is put first, 
though the body had also its place and part in the cleansing ex- 
perience. The xapdéa and the cya are a full, plastic expression 
for the entire personality, as an ancient conceived it. Ancient 
religious literature ? is full of orders for the penitent to approach 
the gods only after moral contrition and bodily cleansing, with a 
clean heart and a clean body, in clean clothes even. But, apart 
from other things, such ablutions had to be repeated, while the 
Christian Bamticpds was a single ceremony, lying at the source and 
start of the religious experience. And what our author is think- 
ing of particularly is not this or that pagan rite, but the OT 
ritual for priests as described in Ex 297, Ly 825% 145% etc. (cp. 


Joma 3). 


Three specimens of the anxious care for bodily purity in ancient religious 
ritual may be given. First (i) the ritual directions for worship in Sy//. 567 
(ii A.D.) : mp@rov pév kal 76 wéy.oTov, xEtpas Kal ywwunv Kaapods Kal wycets 
vmrdpxovras kal undév avrots devdv cuverddras. Second (ii) the stress laid on 
it by a writer like Philo, who (guod deus sit tmmutabzlis, 2), after pleading 
that we should honour God by purifying ourselves from evil deeds and 
washing off the stains of life, adds: kal yap eJnOes els wéev ra iepa pH efetvar 
Badifew, ds dy uh mpdrepov Novoduevos Pardpiynrar TO gHua, etxerOa dé Kal 
Ovew émcxerpety Tt Knrdwpuévy Kal medupuévy Siavola. His argument is that 
if the body requires ablutions (epippavryplos kat Kabapolois dyveuriKots) 
before touching an external shrine, how can anyone who is morally impure 
draw near (mpoce\Oeivy ro Oem) the most pure God, unless he means to 
repent? ‘O uev yap mpos TO unde éweLepydcacbat kaxdv kal Ta Tahad exripac- 
Bat Sikawwoas yeynbws mpocirw [cp. He 10): 7], 6 8 dvev rovtwy SvoKxddapros 
av aduotdobw* AjoeTat yap ovderore TOY TA Ev puUXOLs THs Otavolas dp&vra [cp. 
He 4"] xal rots ddvrous abris éumrepurarodyra, Or again in de Plant. 39: 
chpara Kal puxas KaOnpduevor, TA ev NovTpots, TA Oé VOuwY Kal Tatdelas dpO7s 
pevpaot. In de Cherub, 28 he denounces the ostentatious religion of the 
worldly, who in addition to their other faults, ra wey cupara dovrpois Kal 
Kabapolors dmroppUTrovTar, TA dé Wuxis éxvivarbar TdOy, ols KarappuTalverar O 
Blos, obre BovNovrat ore émirndevovor, are very particular about their outward 
religious practices ® but careless about a clean soul. Finally, (iii) there is the 
saying of Epictetus (iv. 10. 3): émel yap éxeivo (2.2. the gods) dices kabapol 
Kal axkhparo., ep dcov yyylkacw avrots of dvOpwirot kara Tov Adyor, éml ToTovTOV 
kal To Kabapov Kal Tov Ka@apiov elolv dvOexrikol. 

For the exceptional pepayricuévar (8* A C D*), x° D° etc. have substituted 
éppavricpévor (so Theodoret). The AeAovouévn of 8 B D P is the more 
common xo.v7 form of the Attic AeXoupévar (A C D° etc.). 


The next appeal (v.°), katréywpev Thy dpodoylay THs éAmiSos 
(to which x* vg pesh eth add the gloss of 7pav), echoes 414 


11 atua THs SuaOjKns ev @ tryidoOn, as 1 Co 6! GAA dmedovoacbe, dNAG 
ayia Onre. 

2 Cp. Eugen Fehrle’s Die Kultésche Keuschhett im Altertum (1910), pp. 
26f., 131 f. ; Sir J. G. Frazer’s Adonzs, Attzs, Ostrés (1907), pp. 407 f. 

8 According to a recently discovered (first century) inscription on a 
Palestinian synagogue (cp. Revue Liblique, 1921, pp. 247f.), the synagogue 
was furnished with rév fevGva (for hospitality, cp. below, 13”) kal ra xpyor?- 
pia Tay vddrwy (baths for ritual ablutions). 


Io 
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(kpatdpev THs Spodoyias) and 3° (éav ryv rappyoiav Kai 7d 
Kavxynua THS éA7ridos . . . Kataoxwpev). This hope for the future 
was first confessed at baptism, and rests upon God’s promise! 
(as already explained in 617-18), It is to be held dkduyjs, a term 
applied by Philo to the word of a good man (6 yap tov orovdaiov, 
pyoi, Adyos dpKos €otw, BEBatos, axAwys, dpevdeoTaTos, EpnpEercpevos 
dAnGeta, de Spec. Leg. ii. 1); in Irenaeus it recurs in a similar 
connexion (i. 88, ed. Harvey: 6 tov xavova ths dAnbeias axrw7 
év €avT@ Katéxwv, ov dia Tod Bamricpatos «iAnpe). The old 
Wycliffite version translates finely: ‘‘ hold we the confessioun of 
oure hope bowynge to no side.” The close connexion between 
pepavtispevoe KTA. and AeAouopévor «TA. makes it inadvisable to 
begin the second appeal with kat Nehouopevor Td cOpa Tate kabapa 
(Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Lachmann, Luinemann, von Soden, B. 
Weiss, etc.). A more plausible suggestion, first offered by 
Theodoret and adopted recently by Hofmann and Seeberg, is to 
begin the second appeal after miotews, making katexGpev carry 
pepaytiopevor. . . kaYapd This yields a good sense, for it 
brings together the allusions to the baptismal confession. But 
the ordinary view is more probable; the asyndeton in xareydpev 
is impressive, and if it is objected that the xareyGpuev clause is 
left with less content than the other two, the answer is that its 
eschatological outlook is reiterated in the third clause, and that 
by itself its brevity has a telling force. Besides, éyovres kth. 
(19-21) introduce katex@pev as well as mpocepydpeba. 


The third appeal (?* 7°) turns on love (cp. 62°), as the first on 
faith, and the second on hope. The members of the circle or 
community are to stir up one another to the practice of Chris- 
tian love. Since this is only possible when common worship 
and fellowship are maintained, the writer warns them against 
following the bad example of abandoning such gatherings; Kat 
katavodpev &Axous, for, if we are to xatavoeiy Christ (31), we 
are also bound to keep an eye on one another eis mapofucpdv 
dyarys Kat Kadk@v epywv (Ze. an active, attractive moral life, 
inspired by Christian love). This good sense of mapoguopds as 
stimulus seems to be an original touch; in Greek elsewhere it 
bears the bad sense of provocation or exasperation (cp. Ac 15°), 
although the verb zapogvvew had already acquired a good sense 
(eg. in Josephus, Az. xvi. 125, wapoktvar tiv edvorav: in Pr 63 
toe xn éexAvdpevos, wapdgvve dé kal Tov pirov cov dv éveyuyow: and 
in Xen. Cyrofp. vi. 2. 5, kat rovrous érawav te tapdévve). Pliny’s 
words at the close of his letter to Caninius Rufus (iii. 7) illus- 
trate what is meant by zapogvopcds in this sense: “Scio te 
stimulis non egere; me tamen tui caritas evocat ut currentem 

1 An instance of this is quoted in 114, 
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quoque instigem, sicut tu soles me. “Aya6x) 8 épis, cum invicem 
se mutuis exhortationibus amici ad amorem immortalitatis 
exacuunt.” How the zapogvopds is to be carried out, the writer 
does not say. By setting a good example? By definite exhorta- 
tions (mwapaxadodvtes, v.”, like 13!)? Mh éyxatadelmrovres—do not 
do to one another what God never does to you (13°), do not 
leave your fellow-members in the lurch (the force of éyxataXeireuv, 
especially in the kow7)—tiv émouvaywyhv éautdv (reflexive pro- 
noun in the genitive = jor), “Emouvaywyy in the xow7 (cp. Deiss- 
mann’s Light from the Last, 102 f.) means a collection (of money), 
but had already in Jewish Greek (e.g. 2 Mac 27 éws ay ovvdyy 6 
eds ericvvaywynv Tod Xaod) begun to acquire the present sense 
of a popular “ gathering.” KaO&s os (sc. eorw) tiotv. But who 
are these? What does this abandonment of common fellowship 
mean? (a) Perhaps that some were growing ashamed of their 
faith ; it was so insignificant and unpopular, even dangerous to 
anyone who identified himself with it openly. They may have 
begun to grow tired of the sacrifices and hardships involved in 
membership of the local church. This is certainly the thought 
of 10°!-, and it is better than to suppose (4) the leaders were a small 
group of teachers or more intelligent Christians, who felt able, in 
a false superiority, to do without common worship; they did not 
require to mix with the ordinary members! ‘The author in any 
case is warning people against the dangers of individualism, a 
warning on the lines of the best Greek and Jewish ethics, e.g. 
Isokrates, ad Demon. 13, Tia Td Satpoviov del pev, pardtora 5é pera 
THs moAews, and the rabbinic counsel in Taanith, 11. 1 (“ whenever 
the Israelites suffer distress, and one of them withdraws from the 
rest, two angels come to him and, laying their hands upon his 
head, say, this man who separates himself from the assembly 
shall not see the consolation which is to visit the congregation”), 
or in Hillel’s saying (Pirke Aboth 2°): “Separate not thyself 
from the congregation, and trust not in thyself until the day of 
thy death.” The loyal Jews are described in Ps.-Sol 1738 as 
ol dyaTOvres cvvaywyas Soiwy, and a similar thought occurs also 
(if ‘‘his” and not “my” is the correct reading) in Od. Sol 3?: 
‘His members are with Him, and on them do I hang.” Any 
early Christian who attempted to live like a pious particle without 
the support of the community ran serious risks in an age when 
there was no public opinion to support him. His isolation, what- 
ever its motive—fear, fastidiousness, self-conceit, or anything else 
—exposed him to the danger of losing his faith altogether. These 
are possible explanations of the writer’s grave tone in the pas- 
sage before us. Some critics, like Zahn (§ 46), even think that 
(c) such unsatisfactory Christians left their own little congrega- 
tion for another, in a spirit of lawless pique, or to gratify their 
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own tastes selfishly ; but éautéy is not emphatic, and in any 
congregation of Christians the duties of love would be pressed, 
Separatist tendencies were not absent from the early church; 
thus some members considered themselves too good to require 
common worship, as several warnings prove, eg. in Barn 41° 
py kal Eavtovs évdvvovtes povalere Os non SediKatwpévor, GAN éxi 
TO avTO cuvepxopevor GuvlyTEtTe TEpl TOD KOWW} TUuepovTos) and 
Ign. Eph. 53 (6 otv py epyopevos eri 7d adtd ottos ndy brepynpavel | 
kal €avTov Ovéxpivev). But in our epistle (d) the warning is directed 
specially against people who combined Christianity with a 
number of mystery-cults, patronizing them in turn, or who with- 
drew from Christian fellowship, feeling that they had exhausted 
the Christian faith and that it required to be supplemented by 
some other cult. “At first and indeed always there were 
naturally some people who imagined that one could secure the 
sacred contents and blessings of Christianity as one did those of 
Isis or the Magna Mater, and then withdraw” (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, bk. ii. c. 43 cp. Reitzenstein’s Hellen. 
Mysterienreligionen, 94). This was serious, for, as the writer 
realized, it implied that they did not regard Christianity as the 
final and full revelation ; their action proved that the Christian 
faith ranked no higher with them than one of the numerous 
Oriental cults which one by one might interest the mind, but 
which were not necessarily in any case the last word on life. 
The argument of the epistle has been directed against this mis- 
conception of Christianity, and the writer here notes a practical 
illustration of it in the conduct of adherents who were hold- 
ing aloof, or who were in danger of holding aloof, from the 
common worship. Hence the austere warning which follows. 
Such a practice, or indeed any failure to “draw near” by 
the way of Jesus, is an insult to God, which spells hopeless 
ruin for the offender. And evidently this retribution is near. 
Christians are to be specially on their guard against conduct 
that means apostasy, for Bdémwete (how, he does not say) 
éyyiLoucay (as in Ro 131%) thy fpépay (here, as in 1 Co 333, 
without éxeivy or tod xvpiov). This eschatological setting 
distinguishes the next warning (vv.?68!) from the earlier 
in.ot?. 


°6 For tf we sin deliberately after receiving the knowledge of the Truth, 
there ts no longer any sacrifice for sins left, * nothing but an awful outlook of 
doom, that “burning Wrath” which will ‘consume the foes” (see v.18) of 
God. * Anyone who has rejected the law of Moses ‘‘ dies” without mercy, 
‘‘ on the evidence of two or of three witnesses.” ™ How much heavier, do you 
suppose, will be the punishment assigned (7.e. by God) to him who has spurned 
the Son of God, who has profaned ‘‘ the covenant-blood” (9°) with which he 
was sanctified (10'°), who has insulted the Spirit of grace? * We know who 
said, ‘* Vengeance ts mine, I will exact a requital”: and again (wddw, as in 
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218), ** The Lord will pass sentence on his people.” * [tts an awful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God. 


Apostasy like withdrawal from the church on the ground 
already mentioned, is treated as one of the deliberate (éxouciws) 
sins which (cp. on 57), under the OT order of religion, were 
beyond any atonement. Wilful offences, like rebellion and 
blasphemy against God, were reckoned unpardonable. ‘In the 
case of one who, by his sin, intentionally disowns the covenant 
itself, there can be no question of sacrifice. He has himself cut 
away the ground on which it would have been possible for him 
to obtain reconciliation” (Schultz, OZ Theology, ii. 88). There 
is an equivalent to this, under the new 8:a04xn, our author 
declares. To abandon Christianity is to avow that it is in- 
adequate, and this denial of God’s perfect revelation in Jesus 
Christ is fatal to the apostate. In éxouciws dpaptévrwv pdr (2°), 
éxovaiws is put first for the sake of emphasis, and dpaprovrwv 
means the sin of droornvar ard od Cavtos (3!%) or of zapa- 
nimrey (6°), the present tense implying that such people persist 
in this attitude. ‘Exouoiws is the keynote to the warning. Its 
force may be felt in a passage like Thuc. iv. 98, where the 
Athenians remind the Boeotians that God pardons what is done 
under the stress of war and peril, cal yap tv dxovoiwy dpapty- 
parwv Katapvyiv elvar tovs Bwpovs, and that it is wanton and 
presumptuous crimes alone which are heinous. Philo (v4. Mos. 
1. 49) describes Balaam praying for forgiveness from God on 
the ground that he had sinned tm’ dyvoias adAX’ od Kal Exovorov 

wpnv. The adverb occurs in 2 Mac 14° (“AAkwmos . . . Exovoiws 

é pepoAvopevos). The general idea of the entire warning is that 

the moral order punishes all who wantonly and wilfully flout it; 
as Menander once put it (Kock’s Com. Attic. Hragm. 700): 


4 ‘ 3 f > xv , 
vopos prdaxGeis ovdev eotiv 7 vopos* 
e my \ \ / \ hei 
& pn prdraxGeis kal vouos Kat dyptos. 


Our author expresses this law of retribution in personal terms 
drawn from the OT, which prove how deeply moral and reverent 
his religious faith was, and how he dreaded anything like pre- 
suming upon God’s kindness and mercy. The easy-going man 
thinks God easy going ; he is not very serious about his religious 
duties, and he cannot imagine how Godcan take them very seriously 
either. ‘We know” better, says the author of IIpds “Efpaiovs ! 
Christianity is described (in v.**) as 76 AaBeiy tH éextyvwow 
THs dAnGeias, a semi-technical phrase of the day, which recurs in 
the Pastoral Epistles (though with éAe?y eis instead of AaBeiv). It 
is not one of our author’s favourite expressions,! but the phrase 


1 Here it is an equivalent for the phrases used in 6%; there is no dis- 
tinction between émlyvwots and yvwors (Peo0) any more than in the LXX, and 
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is partly used by Epictetus in its most general sense (AaBav tis 
Tapa THS picEws pérpa Kal Kavovas eis exiyvwow THs aAnOeias KTA., 
ii. 20. 21), when upbraiding the wretched academic philosophers 
(oi aradairwpot Axadnuaixoi) for discrediting the senses as organs 
of knowledge, instead of using and improving them. All that 
renegades can expect (v.27) is goBepd tus (= quidam, deepening 
the idea with its touch of vagueness) éxdoxy (a sense coined by 
the writer for this term, after his use of é«déxeo@ar in 101%) kpicews, 
for they have thrown over the only sacrifice that saves men from 
kpiows (927). This is expanded in a loose? reminiscence of Is 
2611 (<nros Anpierar Nadv azaidevtov, Kal vov TUp TOds UrevavTious 
éderat), though the phrase mupds ¢AXos recalls Zeph 119 (38) év 
mupt Cyrov avtod katavadwiycerat raca 7 yn. The contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypse of Baruch (48%: 4°) contains a similar threat 
to wilful sinners : 


“Therefore shall a fire consume their thoughts, 
and in flame shall the meditations of their reins be tried; 
for the Judge shall come and will not tarry— 
because each of earth’s inhabitant knew when he was trans- 
gressing.” 


The penalty for the wilful rejection (d@etjaas) of the Mosaic 
law * was severe (Dt 1727’), but not more severe than the penalty 
to be inflicted on renegades from Christianity (vv.*%!). The 
former penalty was merciless, xwpis oiktippav (to which, at an 
early period, xat daxptwy was added by D, most old Latin texts, 
and syr™'), It is described in a reminiscence of Dt 17° émi duct 
pdptvow 7 eri tpiolvy paptvow aroPavetrar 6 arobvncKwy (Ze. the 
apostate who has yielded to idolatry). The witnesses executed 
the punishment for the sin of which they had given evidence 
(Dt 177, Ac 7576, Jn 87, Sanhedrim 64), but this is not before the 
writer’s mind; éi with the dative simply means ‘‘on the ground 
of (the evidence given by).” In méow Soxeite rr. (v.29), doxetre 
is intercalated as in Aristoph. Acharn. 12 (ras totr ever pov 
Soxels THV Kapdiav ;), and Herm. Svm. ix. 28. 8 (ei ra €Ovy Tods 
SovAovs aitav KoAdlovow, édy tis dpvyontat Tov KUpLov éavTod, TL 
Soxeire mouoe 6 Kipios tyiy;). Ildow (cp. 914) introduces an 


a&d7Gera had been already stamped by Philo (e.g. de Justitia, 6, where the 
proselyte is said meravacras els dd7jPeayv) as a term for the true religion, 
which moulds the life of those who become members of the People. Compare 
the study of the phrase by M. Dibelius in V7 Studien fiir G. Hetnricz (1914), 
. 176-189. 
in Probably it was the awkwardness of {7os, coming after rupés, which led 
to its omission in W. Sah reads simply ‘‘ the flame of the fire.” 
2 According to the later rabbinic theory of inspiration, even to assert that 
Moses uttered one word of the Torah on his own authority was to despise the 
Torah (Sifre 112, on Nu 15°). 
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argument from the less to the greater, which was the first of 
Hillel’s seven rules for exegesis, and which is similarly used by 
Philo in de Fuga, 16, where, after quoting Ex 21, he adds that 
Moses here practically denies that there is any pardon for those 
who blaspheme God (ei yap ot tods Ovntods KaxnyopnoavTes yovets 
amdyovTat TH éri Pavdtw, Tivos agiovs xpy vopilery Tiuwpias Tovs 
Tov ddAwv Tatépa Kal TontHvy BrAaodypetv tropevovtas ;). There 
is also a passage in de Spec. Legibus (ii. 254, 255) where Philo 
asks, “If a man px mpoonkovtws dpvis is guilty, moons agcos 
Tiswplas 6 TOV OvTWS dvTa Hedy Gpvodpevos ;” 

Tu.wpta originally meant vengeance. Aradéper dé riywpla kal xddacrs* 7 
bev yap KédAaots TOD mdoxovTos Evexa €or, | Oé Tiwpla Tod qo.odyTos, iva 
dmrom\npw0y (Arist. Rhetorzc, i. 10. 11; see Cope’s /utroduction, p. 232). 


But it became broadened into the general sense of punishment, and this 
obtained in Hellenistic Greek. 


The threefold description of what is involved in the sin of 
apostasy begins: 6 tdv uldv tod Qeod katamatjoas, another ex- 
pression for the thought of 6°, which recalls Zec 12° (AiOov 
KaTaTaTovpevoy Tac Tols COveow’ Was 6 KaTaTaTOv aiTHy eurailov 
éuraigera). Karazarety opxia was the phrase for breaking oaths 
(liad, 41"); with a personal object, the verb denotes con- 
tempt of the most flagrant kind. Another aspect of the sin is 
that a man has thereby kowvév ! Hynodpevos the sacrifice of Jesus ; 
his action means that it is no more to him than an ordinary death 
(‘‘communem,” @), instead of a divine sacrifice which makes him 
a partaker of the divine fellowship (see p. 145). Where Christ is 
rejected, he is first despised; outward abandonment of him 
springs from some inward depreciation or disparagement. The 
third aspect, kat 73 mveipa tis xdpitos (not tov vouov Mwvoéws) 
evuBpioas, Suggests that the writer had in mind the language of 
Zec 1210 (éxyeO . . . veda yxapitos Kal oiKktipwod), but mvedpa 
xdputos (contrasted here, as in Jn 117, with the vouos Mwveéws) 
is a periphrasis for zvedua ayvov (64), xdpis being chosen (416 12!) 
to bring out the personal, gracious nature of the power so wan- 
tonly insulted.? “EvuBpifew is not a LXX term, and it generally 
takes the dative. (Ev © jytdoby after tyynodpevos is omitted by 
A and some MSS of Chrysostom.) 

The sombre close (vv.°% 31) of the warning is a reminder 
that the living God punishes renegades. oPepév (v.21) re-echoes 
the @ofepa of v.?’, and the awful nature of the doom is brought 
out by two quotations adapted from the OT. “Epot ékdixnoats, 


1 Once in the LXX (Pr 157) in this sense, 

2In Zest. Jud. 18? the rvetua xdpiros poured out upon men is the Spirit 
as a gracious gift of God. But in He 10”, as in Eph 4”, it is the divine Spirit 
wounded or outraged, the active retribution, however, being ascribed not to 
the Spirit itself but to God. 
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éy® dvtatoddéow, is the same form of Dt 32° as is quoted in Ro 
1219; it reproduces the Hebrew original more closely than the 
LXX (ev tpépa exduknoews dvrarodwaw), perhaps from some 
current Greek version, unless the author of Hebrews borrowed 
it from Paul.t Some of the same authorities as in 8” indeed 
add, from Ro 1219, Néyer kdpios (N° A D° K L arm Theodoret, 
Damasus, etc.). Kptvet Kipuos tov adv adtod is from Dt 32°6. The 
thought of the original, in both passages, is God avenging his 
people on their foes and championing them, not punishing them ; 
but here this fate is assigned to all who put themselves outside 
the range of God’s mercy in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; they fall 
under God’s retribution. 6 éurecety eis xetpas Meod is a phrase 
used in a very different sense in 2 S 2414, Sir 218; here it means, 
to fall into the grasp of the God who punishes the disloyal ? 
or rebels against his authority. Thus the tyrant Antiochus is 
threatened, in 2 Mac 7%}, od pn duadiyys Tas xeipas Tod Peod. As 
in 3)2, Lavtos is added to @e0d to suggest that he is quick and 
alive to inflict retribution. ‘The writer is impressively reticent 
on the nature of God’s tipwpia, even more reticent than Plato, in 
one of the gravest warnings in Greek literature, the famous 
passage in the Zeges (904, 905) about the divine di/ky: Tavrns 
THs OiKNS OUTE OD py TOTE OUTE Ei GAXOS ATUXIS yevomevos erevenTat 
mepryevér Oar Oedv' Hv Tacav diKdv diadepdvtws erakav Te of TaLavTES 
xpedy te e&evdaBetcOar 76 Taparav. ov yap apeAnOyjoy wore tr 
auTHs’ ovy oUTw opLKpds dy Svan Kata Td THS ys BaOos, ovd tWnrdS 
yevomevos eis TOV oipavoy dvarTnon, Teloes OE aitov THY TpOTHKOVTAV 
Tyuswplay eit évOdde pévwv cite Kal év Aldov Sdiaropevbeis. Plato 
altered the Homeric term diky Oedv to suit his purpose; what 
meant “‘way” or “habit,” he turned into a weighty word for 
“justice.” The alteration is justified from his ‘“ preaching ” 
point of view, and the solemn note of the Greek sage’s warning 
is that of He 107; you cannot play fast and loose with God. 

Yet, as at 69, so here, the writer swiftly turns from warning to 
encouragement, appealing to his readers to do better than he 
feared, and appealing to all that was best in them. ‘“ Why 
throw away the gains of your fine record in the past? You have 
not long to wait for your reward. Hold on for a little longer.” 
This is the theme of vv.%?-°9 ; 


1 Paul cites the saying to prove that private Christians need not and must 
not take revenge into their own hands, since God is sure to avenge his people 
on their adversaries. Which is close to the idea of the original. Our author 
uses the text to clinch a warning that God will punish («pive?= ‘* punibit,” not 
‘*judicabit”’) his people for defying and deserting him. 

2 So the martyr Eleazar protests in 2 Mac 6°6, as he refuses to save his 
life by unworthy compromise: e/ yap kal éml rod mapévros éfehoduar Thy €& 
avOpwrwv Tiuwplay, dAAa Tas TOO mavToKpdTopos xEtpas ore (Hv ov'Te drobavaw 
expevgouat, 
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82 Recall the former days when, after you were enlightened (pwriobévtes, 
as 64), you endured a hard struggle of suffering, * partly by being held up 
yourselves to obloguy and anguish, partly by making common cause with those 
who fared in this way ; *4 for you did sympathize with the prisoners, and you 
took the confiscation of your own belongings cheerfully, conscious that elsewhere 
you had higher, you had lasting possesstons. * Now do not drop that con- 
fidence of yours ; tt (#rts, as in 2°) carries with tt a rich hope of reward. 
38 Steady patience 7s what you need, so that after doing the will of God you 
may (like Abraham, 6) get what you have been promised. * For “in a 
little, a very little” now, 


“* The Coming One (9*) will arrive without delay. 
88 Meantime my just man shall live on by his faith ; 
if he shrinks back, my soul takes no delight in him.” 


89 We are not the men to shrink back and be lost, but to have faith and so to 
win our souls, 


The excellent record of these Christians in the past consisted 
in their common brotherliness (6!°), which is now viewed in the 
light of the hardships they had had to endure, soon after they 
became Christians. The storm burst on them early; they 
weathered it nobly; why give up the voyage, when it is nearly 
done? It is implied that any trouble at present is nothing to 
what they once passed through. “AvapipwjoKeade S€ TAs mpdtepov 
*pépas (v.°2): memory plays a large part in the religious experi- 
ence, and is often as here a stimulus. In these earlier days they 
had (vy.%2: 88) two equally creditable experiences (roéro pév.. . 
touto Sé, a good classical idiom); they bore obloquy and hard- 
ship manfully themselves, and they also made common cause 
with their fellow-sufferers. By saying d@Anow mabypdtwy, the 
writer means, that the tafjuara made the d@Anors which tested 
their powers (21°), ”A@Aynovs—the metaphor is athletic, as in 12! 
—came to denote a martyr’s death in the early church ; but no 
such red significance attaches to it here. Apparently the per- 
secution was not pushed to the last extreme (124); all survived 
it. Hence there can be no allusion to the “ludibria” of Nero’s 
outburst against the Roman Christians, in (v.*°) Oeatpifduevor, 
which is used in a purely figurative sense (so @éatpov in 1 Co 4°), 
like éxOearpiZew in Polybius (e.g. iil. gt. 10, dumep euehAov . . . 
éxOeatpiety O€ Tovs ToAeuiovs Puyouaxotvras). The meaning is 
that they had been held up to public derision, scoffed and 
sneered at, accused of crime and vice, unjustly suspected and 
denounced. All this had been, the writer knew, a real ordeal, 
particularly because the stinging contempt and insults had had 
to be borne in the open. “Oray peév ydp tis dvewdilyrat kad éEavror, 
Aurnpov pev, TOAAG Oe TAEOV, Otay ert ravtwv (Chrysostom). They 
had been exposed to éve8topots Te kat OAipeot, taunts and scorn 
that tempted one to feel shame (an experience which our author 
evidently felt keenly), as well as to wider hardships, both insults 
and injuries, All this they had stood manfully. Better still, 
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their personal troubles had not rendered them indisposed to 
care for their fellow-sufferers, tév ottws (ze. in the mafypuara) 
dvactpepopevwy (1315). They exhibited the virtue of practical 
sympathy, urged in 13°, at any risk or cost to themselves (kowwvot 
. . . yernPévtes with the genitive, as in LXX of Pr 2814, Is 179). 
The ideas of v.®8 are now (v.*+) taken up in the reverse order 
(as in 517). Kat ydp tots Secpiors ocuveaPjoate, imprisonment 
being for some a form of their wa@jpara. Christians in prison 
had to be visited and fed by their fellow-members. For cupzraGetv 
(cp. 41°) as between man and man, see Zest. Sym. 3° kat Xourov 
ouptrabet TH POovovpéevw: Test. Benj. 44 to dobevortvre ovprracyxe : 
Ign. Rom. 64 ovprabeirw por: and the saying which is quoted 
in Meineke’s Frag. Comic. Graec. iv. 52, €k Tov rafeiv yiyvwoxe 
Kal TO oupTrabety’ Kat cot yap aAXos ovpTabyoerar wafov. They 
had also borne their own losses with more than equanimity,! 
with actual gladness (pera& yapas, the same thought as in Ro 5°, 
though differently worked out), ywdoxovtes (with accus. and 
infinitive) €xew éautovs (= duds, which is actually read here by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 348a; éavrovs is not emphatic any more 
than éavrov in v.%) kpetooova (a favourite term of the author) 
Umapéw (Ac 2°°) kal pévoucay (1314, the thought of Mt 67°). Thy 
dptayhy tav srapxdvtovy Sway (cp. Polybius, iv. 17. 4, apmraydas 
trapxovrwv) implies that their own property had been either 
confiscated by the authorities or plundered in some mob-riot. 
Note the paronomasia of trapyovrwy and vrapéw, and the place 
of this loss in the list of human evils as described in the ZLaches, 
195 E (ire to Odvaros eire vooos cite droBoAn xpypatwv EoTat). 


There is no question of retaliation; the primitive Christians whom the 
author has in view had no means of returning injuries for injuries, or even 
of claiming redress. Thus the problem raised and solved by contemporary 
moralists does not present itself to the writer; he does not argue, as, ¢.g., 
Maximus of Tyre did in the next century (D¢sser¢. ii.), that the good man 
should treat the loss of property as a trifle, and despise the futile attempts of 
his enemies to injure him thus, the soul or real self being beyond the reach 
of such evil-doers. The tone is rather that of Tob 47! (uh PoBob, masdlov, dre 
érTwxetoamev’ vmdpxer gol wodda, edv HoBnOys roy Oéov xrN.), except that 
our author notes the glow (“era yxapads) of an enthusiastic unworldliness, 
which was more than any Stoic resignation or even any quiet acquiescence 
in providence; he suggests in éavrovs that, while others might seize and hold 
their property, they themselves had a possession of which no one could rob 
them. Seneca (Zf. ix. 18-19) quotes the famous reply of the philosophic 
Stilpo to Demetrius Poliorketes, who asked him, after the siege and sack of 
Megara, if he had lost anything in the widespread ruin, Stilpo answered 
that he had suffered no loss; ‘‘ omnia bona mecum sunt.” ‘That is, Seneca 
explains, he did not consider anything as ‘‘ good” which could be taken from 
him. This helps to illustrate what the author of IIpds “E8patovs means. As 
Epictetus put it, there are more losses than the loss of property (ii. 10. 14, 


1This is not conveyed in mpocedéfacde, which here, as in 11°, simply 
means ‘‘ accepted,” not ‘‘ welcomed.” 
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ANG Set oe KEpua atrordoat, tva KnutwOfs, &ddov <6’ > ovdevds drwreva Knot 
Tov &v@pwrov ;). A similar view pervades the fine homiletic misinterpretation 
of Dt 6° in Berachoth 9° ‘‘Man is bound to bless [God] for evil as for 
good, for it is said, Thou shalt love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength. With all thy heart means, with 
both yetzers, the good and the bad alike: wzth al/ thy soul means, even if he 
deprive thee of thy soul: wzth all thy strength means, with all thy posses- 
sions.” <A similar view is cited in Sifre 32. Apollonius, in the last quarter 
of the second century, declares: ‘‘ We do not resent having our goods taken 
from us, because we know that, whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s ” 
(Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 44). 


No persecution known to us in the primitive church answers 
to the data of this passage. But some sidelights are thrown upon 
it by Philo’s vivid account of the earlier anti-Semite riots in 
Alexandria. He notes that even those who sympathized with 
the persecuted were punished: tév 8 ws GAGGs rerovOdtwv Piror 
Kal OVyyEvels, OTL pOvov Tals TY TpoTnKOVTWY TUUPOpats oUVHA- 
ynoav, amyyovro, euactiyotvto, érpoxilovto, Kal peta macas Tas 
aixias, doas edvvaTo xwpyoa, TA TwHpaTa advrois, H TeEUTAia Kal 
épedpos Tiuwpia oravpos Hv (7% Flaccum, 7: n. 6. neither here 
nor in 11°! does the author of Ipés “EBpaiovs mention the cross 
as a punishment for sufferers). Philo (zdzd. 9) continues: zevia 
xaXerov pev, kat padicO orav KatacKkevalytat Tpos €xOpav, EXarTov 
dé THs els TA THpata UBpews, Kav 7 Bpaxvtary. He repeats this 
(10), telling how Flaccus maltreated Jews who had been already 
stripped of their property, iva oi pév tropevdor dittas cvpdopas, 
meviav Gpov Kal THY év Tots GHpacw UEpLY, Kal ot pev Spores, 
aotrep év Tos Oeatpixors pipors KafuTepKpivovTo Tovs TAT XOVTAS. 


Three items of textual corruption occur in v.*4. (a) Seoptous (p!® A D* H 
33. 104. 241. 424**, 635. 1245. 1288. 1739. 1908. 1912. 2005 r vg syrhkl 
boh arm Chrys.) was eventually corrupted into decmots (uov) in 8 D° W 256. 
1288* etc, vt eth Clem. Orig.), a misspelling (z.e. decuots) which, with wou 
added to make sense, contributed to the impression that Paul had written 
the epistle (Ph 17 7%, Col 478). Compare the text implied in the (Pelagian ?) 
prologue to Paul’s epp. in vg: ‘‘nam et vinctis compassi estis, et rapinam 
bonorum vestrorum cum gaudio suscepistis.’ 

(6) €avtovs (p!® & A H lat boh Clem. Orig. etc.) suffered in the course of 
transmission ; it was either omitted (by C) or altered into éavrots (DK LY, 
etc., Chrys.) or év éavrots (I. 467. 489. 642. 920. 937. 1867. 1873), the dative 
being an attempt to bring out the idea that they had in their own religious 
personalities a possession beyond the reach of harm and loss, an idea pushed 
by some editors even into éavrovs, but too subtle for the context, 

(c) twapéw was eventually defined by the addition of év (Tots) ovpavots 
(from Ph 37?) in x° De H** W 6. 203. 326. 506. 1288. 1739 syr arm Chrys. 
etc, 


The reminder of vv.°?%4 is now (589) pressed home. My 
dmroBddyte oby Thy Tappyotay bpdy, as evinced in peta xapas.. . 
ywvdoxovtes KtA. The phrase occurs in Dio Chrys. Ovat. 34°° 
(dédouxa py TeAEws AroPddyre THY wappyciav) and elsewhere in the 
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sense of losing courage, but zappyoia retains its special force 
(36) here, and dmoBddAev is the opposite of karéxev (‘nolite 
itaque amittere,” vg). The zappyoia is to be maintained, yrs 
éxer peyddnv proOamodociay (as 117°), it is so sure of bringing 
its reward in the bliss promised by God to cheerful loyalty. 
Compare the saying of the contemporary rabbi Tarphon: “ faith- 
ful is the Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of 
thy work, and know thou that the recompense of the reward of 
the righteous is for the time to come” (7irke Aboth 21°). 


Epictetus makes a similar appeal, in iv. 3. 3f., not to throw away all that 
one has gained in character by failing to maintain one’s philosophical 
principles when one has suffered some loss of property. When you lose any 
outward possession, recollect what you gain instead of it (ri dvr avrod 
mepirown) ; otherwise, you imperil the results of all your past conscientiousness 
(80a viv rpocéxers ceauT, wédAdes Exxely dravTa Tadra Kal dvarpémew). And 
it takes so little to do this; a mere swerve from reasonable principle (uixpas 
amooTpopys Tov Néyou), a slight drowsiness, and all is lost (da7\Oev rdavra Ta 
béxpt viv cuverheyuéva). No outward possession is worth having, Epictetus 
continues, if it means that one ceases to be free, to be God’s friend, to serve 
God willingly. I must not set my heart on anything else; God does not 
allow that, for if He had chosen, He would have made such outward goods 
good for me (d7ya0a memoujker ara dv é€wol), Maximus of Tyre again argued 
that while, for example, men might be willing to endure pain and discomfort 
for the sake and hope of regaining health, ‘‘if you take away the hope of good 
to come, you also take away the power of enduring present ills” (ef dg@éAors 
Tid édXmida Tav wéhrovTwY ayabar, ddaipjoets Kal Td alpeo TOY TapdyTwY 
Kkak@v, Dzss. Xxxiil). 


To retain the Christian tappyota means still émopévew, no 
longer perhaps in the earlier sense (6mepetvate, v.°*), and yet some- 
times what has to be borne is harder, for sensitive people, than 
any actual loss. Such obedience to the will of God assumes 
many phases, from endurance of suffering to sheer waiting, and 
the latter is now urged (v.%°). “Yaopovfis yap exete xpetav (512) tra 
TS O€Anpa Tod Veo torjoavtes (Suggested by 107°) koptonobe thy 
émayyeNtay (612 107%), “Though the purpose of tropovy is 
contained in the clause va. . . érayyeAiay, yet the function of 
this clause in the sentence is not telic. Its office is not to 
express the purpose of the principal clause, but to set forth a 
result (conceived, not actual) of which the possesion of izopovy 
is the necessary condition” (Burton, WZ Moods and Tenses, 
Pp. 93). “Yrouovy and tropévew echo through this passage and 
121-7, the idea of tenacity being expressed in 10°8-1149 by wioris. 
‘Yzonovy here as in the LXX (cp. Déat. 3548a-c) implies the 
conviction of ‘‘ hope that the evil endured will be either remedied 
or proved to be no evil.” Koptonobe does not mean to get back 
or recover, nor to gather in, but simply as in the xow7 to receive, 
to get what has been promised (thy émayyeXiav) rather than to 
get it as our due (which is the idea of picOarodociav), though 
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what is promised is in one sense our due, since the promise can 
only be fulfilled for those who carry out its conditions (6!), And 
it will soon be fulfilled. ‘*‘ Have patience; it is not long now.” 
Again he clinches his appeal with an OT word, this time from the 
prophets (vv.7- 88). "Eru yap (om. p!%) puxpdy (sc. éoriv) dcov Soov. 
In de mutat. nomin. 44, Philo comments upon the aptness and 
significance of the word vai in the promise of Gn 1719 (ri yap 
eirpereotepov 1) TayaGa Eruwvevey Hed Kai Taxéws duodroyeiy ;). Our 
author has a similar idea in mind, though he is eschatological, as 
Philo is not. “Ogov éaov is a variant in D (on Lk 5%) for éAcyov. 
The phrase occurs in Aristoph. Wasps, 213 (tt od« arexoupnOnoav 
ogov Gcov atiAnv), and elsewhere, but here it is a reminiscence of 
the LXX of Is 267° (yuKxpov dcov dcov). Hence, although puxpdy 
daov is also used, as by Philo, the omission of the second écoy in 
the text of Hebrews by some cursives (e.g. 6. 181. 326. 1836) 
and Eusebius is unjustified. The words serve to introduce the 
real citation, apparently suggested by the term émoporijs (v.*°), 
from Hab 2° 4 éav torepjoy, trdpewvov adirdv, OTe epxdpevos HEE 
Kal Ov py Xpovion’ eav VroaTetAnTaL, OVK EvOoKEL 7 WKY Mov ev ALTO" 
6 O€ Oikatos €k wiatTeds pov Cnoerat, especially as the LXX makes 
the object of patient hope not the fulfilment of the vision, ze. 
the speedy downfall of the foreign power, but either messiah 
or God. (a) The author of Hebrews further adds 6 to épydpevos, 
applying the words to Christ; (4) changes od ph xpovion into ob 
xpovet:! (c) reverses the order of the last two clauses, and (d) 
shifts pou in front of ék miotews, as in the A text of the LXX. 
In the MSS of Hebrews, pov is entirely omitted by p!®? DH K 
L P W cop eth Chrys. etc., to conform the text to the Pauline 
quotation (Ro 11’, Gal 3), while the original LXX text, with 
pov after riorews, is preserved in D* d syr?*""*! etc. This text, 
or at any rate its Hebrew original, meant that the just man (ze. 
the Israelite) lived by God being faithful to his covenant with 
the nation. In Mpds ‘EBpatous the idea is that the just man of 
God is to live by his own iors or loyalty, as he holds on and 
holds out till the end, timidity meaning daddeva (v.29), while the 
¢wy promised by God as the reward of human loyalty is the 
outcome of wiorts (ék miotews). But our author is interested in 
ators rather than in w7. The latter is not one of his categories, 
in the sense of eternal life; this idea he prefers to express 
otherwise. What he quotes the verse for is its combination of 
God’s speedy recompense and of the stress on human ziovts, 
which he proceeds to develop at length. The note struck in 6 
Sé Sixaids pou also echoes on and on through the following 
passage (114 "ABeX . . . éuaptupyOn etvar Sixavos, 117 Ne... 

1This second future, or xpovice:, p'® x* D*, is read by some editors (e.g. 
Tregelles, W-H, B. Weiss). 
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THs Kata lot Sixaroouvys, 11°9 Hpydcavto Sukarocdyyy, 12) Kapmoy 
drrodiSworv Sikarocdvys, 127° mvedpace Sikatwv Tetehevwpevwv). The 
aim of (c) was to make it clear, as it is not clear in the LXX, 
that the subject of boorefAntrat was 6 Sikatos, and also to make 
the warning against apostasy the climax. Kat édv émootet\ntTar— 
not simply in fear (as, e.g., Dem. adv. Pant. 630, wndev irocteA- 
Admevov pnd aicxvvopuevov), but in the fear which makes men (cp. 
Gal 212) withdraw from their duty or abandon their convictions— 
obk e0SoKeEt  Wuxyn pou év ait. It isa fresh proof of the freedom 
which the writer uses, that he refers these last seven words to 
God as the speaker; in Habakkuk the words are uttered by the 
prophet himself. Then, with a ringing, rallying note, he expresses 
himself confident about the issue. ‘“Hpets S€ odk éopev Stootohfs 
(predicate genitive, as in 121, unless dvdpes or é« is supplied) eis 
dmddevav, GNAG Tictews eis TWepiTolyow Wuxys (=Lyoetar, v.°8). 
Mepiotnors occurs three times in the LXX (2 Ch 14}%, Hag 29, 
Mal 3!”) and several times in the NT, but never with wuyjfs, 
though the exact phrase was known to classical Greek as an 
equivalent for saving one’s own life. ‘“YzoordAy, its antithesis, 
which in Jos. &./. ii. 277 means dissimulation, has this new 
sense stamped on it, after 6mooretAntar. 

The exhortation is renewed in 12%, but only after a long 
paean on mots, with historical illustrations, to prove that wioris 
has always meant hope and patience for loyal members of the 
People (111°). The historical résumé (11°), by which the 
writer seeks to kindle the imagination and conscience of his 
readers, is prefaced by a brief introduction (111): 


1 Now faith means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of what 
we do not see. *lt was for this that the men of old won their record. * It 
as by faith we understand that the world was fashioned by the word of God, 
and thus the visible was made out of the invisible. 


Calvin rightly protested against any division here, as an in- 
terruption to the thought: “quisquis hic fecit initium capitis 
undecimi, perperam contextum abrupit.” The following argu- 
ment of 11149 flows directly out of 10%-89: juwouovy is justified 
and sustained by ziorts, and we have now a Adyos tapakAjoews 
on pupytal tov dia rictews Kal pakpoOvpias KAnpovopotvTwr Tas 
érayyeAias (6'%), Hitherto the only historical characters who 
have been mentioned have been Abraham, Melchizedek, Moses, 
Aaron, and Joshua; and Abraham alone has been mentioned 
for his ziores; now a long list of heroes and heroines of riora 
is put forward, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs. But first 
(vv.1-3) a general word on faith. “Eorw 8€ miotis xrd. (v1). It 
is needless to put a comma after ious, z.¢., “there is such a 
thing as faith, faith really exists.” Eiué at the beginning of a 
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sentence does not necessarily carry this meaning; cp. ¢.g. Wis 
71 ciui pev Kayo Ovyrds, Lk 8" eorw 88 atry  rapaory (Jn 21% 
and 1 Jn 5!etc.). “Eorw here is simply the copula, miotts being 
the subject, and éAmfLouévwey sméctacis the predicate. This turn 
of phrase is common in Philo, who puts éo7u first in descriptions 
or definitions (e.g. Leg. Allegor. ili. 75, €or & orevaypos opodpa 
kal eémirerapéevyn AvTyN: Guod deus immut. 19, eat d€ edx pev 
airnots ayadav mapa Geod xrd.). Needless difficulties have been 
raised about what follows. ‘Ymdéotacis is to be understood in the 
sense of 314 “une assurance certaine” (Ménégoz) ; “faith is a 
sure confidence of thynges which are hoped for, and a certaynetie 
of thynges which are not seyne” (Tyndale), the opposite of 
trootoAn. In the parallel clause, mpdéypatwv eheyyxos od BXetro-= 
pévwv (which in Attic Greek would have been dy dy ts pi) dpa), 
grammaticallyerpdypatwy might go with éAmfopévwy instead of 
with Bderopévwv, for the sake of emphasis (so Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, von Soden, etc.); the sense would be unaffected, 
but the balance of the rhythm would be upset. ”EXeyxos is used 
in a fresh sense, as the subjective “conviction” (the English 
word has acquired the same double sense as the Greek); as 
Euthymius said, it is an equivalent for rpayparwv aopatwy +Anpo- 
gopia (so syr arm eth). The writer could find no Greek term 
for the idea, and therefore struck out a fresh application for 
édeyxos. As for édmLopévav . . . ob BeTropévwy (3 yap BAére tis, 
ri eAmiler; ei O€ 0 od BA€roper eAmriCopen du trropovns arexdeyopucda, 
Ro 8% 25), the unseen realities of which faith is confident are 
almost entirely in the future as promised by God, though, as the 
sequel shows, Ta 08 Bdemdpeva (e.g. vv. ™ 827) are not precisely 
the same as ra éAmCoueva. It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the writer did not mean to say: (a) that faith 
gave substance or reality to unseen hopes, though this is the 
interpretation of the Greek fathers (Chrysostom, for example, 
argues : éreion Ta ev eAmidt avurrdotara elvat SoKel,  mlatLs brd- 
oTacw avrois yapicerar’ padrov dé od xapilerar GAN adito éorw 
ovcia avtav). When the writer declares that it is by faith we 
understand that the world was created, he does not mean that 
faith imparts reality to the creation; nor, when he says, eg., the 
patriarchs lived in the expectation of a celestial Fatherland, 
that they thereby made this more real to themselves. No doubt 
this was true in a sense; but the author’s point is that just 
because these objects of hope were real, because, ¢.g., God had 
prepared for them a City, therefore they were justified in having 
faith. It is faith as the reflex of eternal realities or rewards 
promised by God which is fundamental in this chapter, the faith 
by which a good man lives. (4) Similarly, faith is not the €\eyxos 
of things unseen in the sense of ‘‘ proof,” which could only mean 
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that it tests, or rather attests, their reality. The existence of 
human faith no doubt proves that there is some unseen object 
which calls it out, but the writer wishes to show, not the reality 
of these unseen ends of God—he assumes these—but the fact 
and force of believing in them with absolute confidence. Such 
erroneous interpretations arise out of the notion that the writer 
is giving an abstract definition of miots, whereas he is describing 
it, in view of what follows, as an active conviction which moves 
and moulds human conduct. The happiest description of it is, 
‘seeing Him who is invisible” (v.?’); and this idea is applied 
widely ; sometimes it is belief in God as against the world and its 
forces, particularly the forces of human injustice or of death, 
sometimes belief in the spirit as against the senses, sometimes 
again (and this is prominent in 115") belief in the future as 
against the present. 


In the papyri (e.g. in OP. ii. pp. 153, 176, where in the plural it= ‘“‘ the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a person’s property... 
deposited in the archives, and forming the evidence of ownership”) tméc- 
Tao.s means occasionally the entire collection of title-deeds by which a man 
establishes his right to some property (cp. Moulton in Manchester Theological 
Essays, i. 174; Expositor, Dec. 1903, pp. 438f.); but while this might 
suggest the metaphor, the metaphor means ‘‘confident assurance.” The 
original sense of substance or reality, as in the de Mundo, 4 (avAAHBOnv 5é trav 
év dépe pavtacudtwr ra wév éore kar’ Eudacw Ta dé kad’ brdécracw), survives 
in Dante's interpretation (Paradzso, xxiv. 61f.). He quotes the words asa 
definition of faith : 


‘*Fede € sustanzia di cose sperate, 
ed argumento delle non parventi,” 


adding that he understands this to be its ‘‘quidity” or essence. But the 
notion that faith imparts a real existence to its object is read into the text. 
Faith as tréoraots is ‘‘ realization” of the unseen, but ‘‘ realization” only in 
our popular, psychological sense of the term. The legal or logical sense of 
éXeyxos, as proof (in classical Greek and elsewhere, e.g. Jos. B/. iv. 5. 4, 
hv 8 otr &deyxos Tis Tv Karnyopoupévwv, oltre Texunpiov) is out of place 
here. The existence of human faith is in one sense a proof that an invisible 
order exists, which can alone explain men acting as they do év wicrex. But 
the writer assumes that, and declares that micris lives and moves in the 
steady light of the unseen realities. The sense of “test,” as in Epictetus, 
iii, 10. 11 (€vO40 6 @deyxXos Tob mpdyuaros, | Soxiyuacla Tod gpiocopodyros), 
is as impossible here as that of ‘‘rebuke”; the force of mioris in 11%-4° 
rests on its subjective sense as an inner conviction, which forms a motive for 
human life, and this determines the meaning o: trécracis and é\eyxos as 
applied to it in the introductory description. 


This connexion of faith with the future is emphasized by 
Philo in de Migratione Abrahami, 9, commenting on Gn 12! yy 
cou dew. It is defEw, not decxvypr, he points out—eis pwaprupiav 
wistews Hv eriotevoev 1) Wyn Oe@, odK ek Tov droTe\copaTwY 
eroekvupevn TO evxdpioTov, GAN’ ex mpocdokias Tov. peAAOvTWY 
.. . vopicaca oy mrapeivae TA pH wapdvta dia THY Tod brocXO- 
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pevov BeBawryta riot [cp. He 10%], adyafdv réAcov, GOXov 
evpyra. Faith thus relies upon God’s promise and eagerly ex- 
pects what is to come; indeed it lives for and in the future. 
So our writer uses miots, almost as Paul used éAmis (psycho- 
logically the two being often indistinguishable). Nor is this ziorts 
a novelty in our religion (v.”), he adds, év tavtn yap éuaptupyOnoay 
(78) ot mpeoButepo. “Ev=8id (radtys) as in 4° 616 9? 1019; BV 
js éuaptupyoy (v.*), paptupndévtes S1a THs mictews. (v.°9), OF 
mpeoRutepou (= ot marépes, 11) never bears this exact sense else- 
where in the NT, the nearest! parallel being Mt 152=Mk 73-5 
(rnv wapddoow tov mpecButepwv). Philo (de Abrahamo 46), 
indeed, noting that Abraham the man of faith is the first man 
called mpeo Birepos in scripture (Gn 24!), reflects that this is 
significant ; 3 6 yap adnbeia rperBitepos ovK ev pyKet xpovev GAX’ év 
eraiveT® Kal TeAciw Biw Oewpetzau. Aged worldly people can only 
be called longlived children, rov 6é ppovyrews Kat codias Kal THS 
mpos Geov TLOTEWS épacbevra N€Eyou TL av EVOLKWS elvau mpeo BUTEpov. 
But our author weaves no such fancies round the word, though 
he probably understood the term in an honorific sense (cp. 
Philo, de Sobrietate, 4, mpeaButepov . . . Tov yépws Kal TynHs ascov 
dvopater), For épaptupyOyoav in this sense of getting a good 
report, cp. B. Latyschev’s Juscript. Antiquae Orae Septent. i. 
2126 éuaprupydyn Tovs viréep pidias KWOUVOUS .. . mapa oheved- 
LEVOS : Syl. 26672) (1, A.D.) d.pxiTeKTovas paptupybevras imo THs 
geuvorarys [BovAyjs], and the instances quoted in Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies (265). 

Before describing the scriptural record of the mpeoBurepor, 
however, the writer pauses to point out the supreme proof of 
miotTigs aS mpaypdtwv Eheyxos od BdeTopevwy. The very world 
within which they showed their faith and within which we are to 
show our faith, was the outcome of what is invisible (v. 5), and 
this conviction itself is an act of faith. Miorer voodper (cp. 
Ro 129; “yoeiy is in Hellenistic Greek the current word for the 
apprehension of the divine in nature,” A. T. Goodrick on Wis 
43%) karnptiobat (of creation, Ps 7316 od karypticw nALov Kat 
ceAnvnv) Tods aidvas (17) prpare Qeod (the divine fiat here), eis 
(with consecutive infinitive) 76 ph ék patvopevav Td BXemrdpevoy 
yeyovevat (perfect of permanence). The py goes with parvopevonr, 
but is thrown before the preposition as, ¢g.,in Ac 1° od pera 
moAAds tavtas yyepas (according to a familiar classical con- 
struction, Blass, § 433. 3).2. Faith always answers to revelation, 


1W. Brandt (/sédische Reinhettslehre und thre Beschreibung in den 
Evangelien, 1910, pp. 2, 3) thinks that this expression might apply to the 
more recent teachers as well as to the ancient authorities. 

2In 2 Mac 7% ovx é& dvTwr éroijoey aiTra 6 Oeds (A), the ovx goes with 
the verb. 
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and creation is the first revelation of God to man. Creation by 
the fiat of God was the orthodox doctrine of Judaism, and 
anyone who read the OT would accept it as the one theory 
about the origin of the world (cp. e.g. the description of God in 
the Mechilta, 334, on Ex 14°! etc. as “ He who spoke and the 
world was,” noiyn mm) joxw, and Apoc. Bar. 1417: “ when of old 


there was no world with its inhabitants, Thou didst devise and 
speak with a word, and forthwith the works of creation stood 
before Thee”). But the explicitness of this sentence about 
creation out of what is invisible, suggests that the writer had 
other views in mind, which he desired to repudiate. Possibly 
Greek theories like those hinted at in Wis 10!” about the world 4 
being created é€ dudpgdov vAys, or the statement in the de 
aeternitate mundi, 2, where Philo declares éx rod pr dvtos ovdev 
yiverat, quoting Empedocles to this effect, though elsewhere Philo 
does agree that the world was made out of nothing, as, e.g., in the 
de Somntis, i. 13 (6 Oeos Ta wdvta yevvnoas od povov «is Tovpdaves 
nyayev GAAG Kal & wpdtEepov ovK HY éroincev, ov SyuLoupyds povoV 
GAG Kal KTicTns ai’Tos wav, cp. also Apoc. Bar. 214: ““O Thou 

. that hast called from the beginning of the world that which 
did not yet exist,” and Slav. En. 24?: ‘I will tell thee now what 
things I created from the non-existent, and what visible things 
from the invisible”). What the ph awéueva were, our author 
does not suggest. R. Akiba is said to have applied the words 
of Ps ror’ to anyone who rashly speculated on the original 
material of the world. Our author does not speculate; it is 
very doubtful if he intends (Windisch, M‘Neill) to agree with 
Philo’s idea (in the de opificio Mundi, 16, de confus. ling. 34) of the 
davouevos ovTos Koopos being modelled on the dowparos kat 
vontos or archetypal ideas, for the language of 8° is insufficient 
to bear the weight of this inference. 


To take eis TO. . . yeyovévat as final, is a forced construction. The 
phrase does not describe the motive of xarnpric@a:, and if the writer had 
meant, ‘‘so that we might know the seen came from the unseen,”’? he would 
have written this, instead of allowing the vital words might know to be 
supplied. 


The roll-call of the mpeoButepor (vy.4f) opens with Abel and 
Enoch, two men who showed their wiors before the deluge 
(vv.4°). One was murdered, the other, as the story went, never 
died ; and the writer uses both tales to illustrate his point about 
TLOTLS. 


1 LXX of Gn 1? 7 de Yn hv adparos Kat dxarackevacros. 
* At an early period 7d Brerduevov was altered into ra Brerbueva 


(DK LY 6. 104. 218. 326. 1288. r vg syr arm), to conform with the previous 
plurals BAerouévwy and pawopevwr. 
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4 Jt was by faith (rtorer, the rhetorical anaphora repeated throughout the 
section) that Abel offered God a richer sacrifice than Cain did, and thus (8 
is, sc. mlarews) won from God the record of being ‘‘ just,” on the score of 
what he gave ; he died, but by his fatth he ts speaking to us still. ° lt was 
by faith that Enoch was taken to heaven, so that he never died (‘‘he was not 
overtaken by death, for God had taken himaway”). For before he was taken to 
heaven, his record was that ‘‘he had satisfied God”; § and apart from faith tt 
zs impossible (abbvarov, sc. €ott) *‘ to satisfy him,” for the man who draws near 
to God must believe that he exists, and that he does reward those who seek him. 


The faith of Abel and of Enoch is not mlotis éAmfLopevwry, 
which is not introduced till v.2 In 4 Mac 16°F the illustrations 
of steadfast faith are (2) Abraham sacrificing Isaac, (4) Daniel in 
the den of lions, and (c) the three men in the fiery furnace; but 
in 184f the list of noble sufferers includes (a) Abel, (4) Isaac, 
(c) Joseph in prison, (d) Phinehas, (e) the three men in the fiery 
furnace, and (/) Daniel. Sirach’s eulogy of famous men in 
Israel (44-50) has a wider sweep: Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the judges, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Josiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the twelve prophets, Zerubbabel, Joshua 
the son of Josedek, Nehemiah, and the highpriest Simon (z.e. 
down to the second century B.C.). 

The first illustration (v.*) is much less natural than most of 
those that follow. In the story of Gn 4*°%, émidev 6 Oeds eri" ABeA 
Kal emt Tots Swpots avrod. But why God disregarded Cain’s sacri- 
fice and preferred Abel’s, our author does not explain. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 54) thought that an offering of milk and animals was 
more acceptable to God as being natural (rots atropdrois Kal Kara 
dvaw yeyovécr) than Cain’s cereal offering, which was wrung out 
of the ground by a covetous man; our author simply argues 
that the zAciwy Ovoia of Abel at the very dawn of history was 
prompted by faith. He does not enter into the nature of this 
adetova (in sense of Mt 6% or Mk 12% 7 xypa aityn 7 rrwxy 
mArciov révrov BéBAynKev) Ouciay mapa (as in 1*) Kdiv, offered at 
the first act of worship recorded in scripture. What seems to 
be implied is that faith must inspire any worship that is to 
be acceptable to God from anyone who is to be God’s 
Sixatos (10%8). Josephus held that Abel d:xaroowvys éripedeiro, 
the blood of "ABeA rod dixaiov is noted in Mt 23%, and the 
Genesis-words émidev 6 Oeds are here expanded by our author 
into éuaptupyOy etvor Sixatos. Note the practical equivalence of 
Sépa and Ovoia, as already in 5) etc. There is nothing in IIpds 
‘EBpatovs like Philo’s effort (Quaest. in Gen. 4*) to distinguish 
between dépa and O@vaias as follows: 6 pev Ovwv émidiaipel, TO pev 
afua TO Bupa mpoxéwv, Ta 5€ Kpéa oixade Kopilwv' 6 dé Swpovpmevos 
dXov gorxe Tapaxwpeivy TH AapPBavovte O pev odv piravros diavopeds 
olos & Kdiv, 6 dé diAdbeos Supyrat ofov 6 "ABeA, 
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Mdelova: of the conjectural emendations, IIONA and HAIONA (Cobet, 
Vollgraff) ), the latter is favoured by Justin’s reference in Dial. 29 (evddxnoe 
yap kal eis Ta €Ovn, Kai Tas Ovolas 70cov Tap hui } rap Uuay AapBaver’ rls 
oy &re mol meptrouns NOyos, vwrd TOU Aeov paprupnbevre; ),. and is admitted into 
the text by Baljon and Blass (so Maynard in Zxp." vii. 164f., who infers 
from paprupndevre that Justin knew IIpds ‘Efpaious, the original text of the 
latter being air@ Tod Geod). In Demosth. Prooem. 23, jéd:ov has been cor- 
rupted into mAetov. 


In what follows, (a) the original text (Haptupodvtos ol oie, COURGE 
too Qeod) is preserved in p!® Clem. (om. rd Oo). (0) atta then 
became airov under the influence of the LXX, and ro 666 was 
inserted after zpooyjveyxe to complete the sense (N° D° K L P 
r vg syr boh arm Orig. Chrys. etc.). Finally, (¢c) rot @eod became 
assimilated to the preceding r@ 0eo, and paprupotvtos . . . adrod 
Td Ged (N* A D* 33. 104. 326. 1311. 1836. eth) became current, 
as though Abel witnessed to God, instead of God witnessing to 
Abel. Thus after zpoojveyxe the Greek originally ran: 8 fs 
épapTupyOn etvar Sikatos, papTupodvTos emt Tots SHpots AUTH Tod Peo’. 
Then another application of the LXX wasadded. The phrase in 
Gn 4!° (dwvy aiwaros trod adeAot cov Boa mpds pe) had already 
suggested to Philo that Abel was in a sense still living (guod det. 
potiori insta. soleat, 14: 6 TABeA, TO Tapadogorator, avy pyrat TE Kal 
Cy avipytar pev ex TIS TOU appovos dvavoias, on dé THV ev Og Conv 
evoaipmova’ papTupncer Oe 76 xpna bev Adytoy, ev © “huvn” ypadpevos 
kal ‘* Boav” (Gen 4°) a mérovOev bmO KaKoU cuvdérov THAaVYaS 
etpioketau’ TOs yap 6 pyKEeT Ov duahéyer Gou duvarés ;). Our author 
takes a similar line here: kat 80 adris (Ze. mliotews) dmo8avay ett 
hadet. Even after death, Abel’s cry is represented as’ reaching 
God, so Philo puts it (ibid. 20), oy pev yap, as Kal mporepov edyy, 6 6 
reOvavat Soar, el iy ¢, Kal iKETYS dv Geov Kal pwovy Xpwpevos evploKeTat. 
Only, it is not the fact that the cry was one for retribution (12%) 
which is stressed here, not the fact that his blood cried to God 
after he died ; but, as AaXeiv is never used of speaking to God, 
what the writer means to suggest (as in 3!) is that Abel’s 
faith still speaks to us (AaAci, not the historic present, but =in the 
record). Not even in 1274 does he adopt the idea of a divine 
nemesis for the sufferings of the pious in past generations. He 
does not represent the blood of martyrs like Abel as crying from 
the ground for personal vengeance ; he has nothing of the spirit 
which prompted the weird vision of the wronged souls under the 
altar crying out for retribution (Rev 6!°). “Er. Xadet means, in a 
general sense, that he is an eloquent, living witness to all ages 
(so recently Seeberg). Primasius (‘qui enim alios suo exemplo 
admonet ut justi sint, quomodo non loquitur?”) and Chry- 
sostom (rovro Kal TOU onv oN [LELOV cor, Kat TOU Tropa. TAVTWV 
adecOat, Oavpalerbar kat paxapiler Oar’ 6 yap mapawéav rots aAXots 
dixators etvar AaAet) put this well. The witness is that rious may 
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have to face the last extreme of death (124), and that it is not 
abandoned by God; dmo@avdév is never the last word upon a 
Sikatos. Compare Tertullian’s argument from Abel, in De Scor- 
piace, 8: “a primordio enim justitia vim patitur. Statim ut coli 
Deus coepit, invidiam religio sortita est: qui Deo placuerat, 
occiditur, et quidem a fratre; quo proclivius impietas alienum 
sanguinem sectaretur, a suo auspicata est. Denique non modo 
justorum, verum etiam et prophetarum.” 

The difficulty of A\aXe? led to the tame correction AaXe?rar in D K L d eth, 
etc. Aade?ra: as passive (=Xéyerat) is nearly as impossible as middle ; to say 
that Abel, even after death, is still spoken of, isa tepid idea. The writer of 
Hebrews meant more than an immortal memory, more even than Epictetus 
when he declared that by dying re @de kal ws &de one may do even more 
good to men than he did in life, like Socrates (iv. I. 169, kai viv Zwxpdrous 
amobavévros ovOev Frrov } Kal mrelov WHhEALYLS EoTLV GVOpwroLs Hh uYHLN Gv ere 
Sav erpagkev 7 elev). 

The miotis “Evdx (vv.>®) is conveyed in an interpretation 
of the LXX of Gn 5% kai etypéotncey “Evax 7d Gea" Kal ovx 
nupiokero, dudte peTteOnkey adttov 6 Oeds. The writer takes the two 
clauses in reverse order. Enoch peteté@y tod (with infinitive of 
result) ph isety Odvaroy (Lk 27°) kat (“indeed,” introducing the 
quotation) obx niptoxeto (on this Attic augmented form, which 
became rare in the xowy, see Thackeray, 200) 81dtt petébnkerv 
aitov 6 Oeds, mpd yap (resuming wiore pereréOn) Tis petabécews 
pepaptépytat (in the scripture record ; hence the perfect, which 
here is practically aoristic) edynpeotyKévat TO Oeod (ciapeorety in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of a servant giving satisfaction to his 
master). For edpitoxeoOar=die (be overtaken or surprised by 
death),! cp. Epict. ili. 5. 5 f., od« ofdas Ore Kal vdcos Kat Odvaros 
kataXdafetv mpas ddeiAovoivy ri wore TovodvTas; . . . mol pay yap 
KaradnpOjvat yevowro pndevos GAXov erie ovpevyr 7} 7] THS Tpoaiperews 
TIS Cus hcms:s Tadra éritndevuov OérAw ebpeBijvat : iv. I0. 12, dyads 
ov arobavy, yevvatay mpagw emiTeAav. eel ap det rdvTws aehecven 
avdyKn Ti mote TroLowTa etpeOnvar . . . Th odv OéArELs TOLdY ebpeHHvaL 
tro tov Oavarov; Here etpePyvar (with or without rod Uae) 
is a synonym for xataAnpO7jva. or droGavety, as in Ph 3° (evpedO 
év avT@). 

Both Clem. Rom. (97) and Origen, like Tertullian, appear to have read 
ovx evpéOn airod Odvaros in Gn 5%4; and Blass therefore reads here ov>x 
niploxer(o) avrot Pdvaros, especially as it suits his scheme of rhythm. This 
is Tingnistically possible, as evploxecOar=be (cp. Fr. se ¢vouver), e.g. Mm Lk 


1718, Ph 28. Meré@yxev was turned into the pluperfect pereréOnxev by x* 
De Ls. 203. 256. 257. 326. 337. 378. 383. 491. 506. 623. 1611, etc. 


Traditions varied upon Enoch (£47. 12952), and even Alex- 
andrian Judaism did not always canonize him in this way. (a) 


1 In Sifre Deut. 304, the angel of death sought Moses, but found him not 
(ixyp n>). 
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The author of Wis 41%, without mentioning his name, quotes 
Gn 574 as if it meant that God removed Enoch from life early 
(kai Cov peTacy dpapTwAGv peteTeOn) | in order to prevent him from 
sharing the sin of his age (nprayy, py Kaxia GAAdEn aiveow adrov, 
} SdAos amarnon Wuxyv adrov); he departed young, but his 
removal was a boon mercifully granted by God to his youthful 
piety. (4) Philo views him in de Adbrahamo, 3 (cp. de praem. 
3-4), aS a type of perdvorw. Quoting Gn 574 he points out that 
peraeois means a change for the better, and that ovx ytpiocxero 
is therefore appropriate, t@ Tov dpxatov Kat ériAnrrov aradynripbar 
Biov Kal npavic Gar Kal pnked evpicxerOat, kabarep ei pyde THV 
apxXnv eyevero. The Greek version of Sir 4416 echoes the same 
tradition (“Evwx eUnpertnoev Kupio Kat pereteOn, Drdderypa 
peTavotas Tals yeveats), viz. that weréOyxey implies the effacement 
of Enoch’s blameable past, or at any rate that he was enrolled in 
better company. Our author does not share this view. His 
general deduction in v.® expands the description of miotts in v.1. 
To say that a man has satisfied God is to pronounce the highest 
possible eulogy upon him, says Philo ! (de Abrahamo, 6, “Ta bed 
eUNperT noe” ’ ob Ti yévoit av év TH poe Kpe€lTTov ; Tis adoxé-yablas 
évapyéatepos éXeyxos;), though he is referring to Noah, not to 
Enoch. Our author explains that to satisfy God necessarily 
implies ziorus (v.°) ) in the sense of 10%. [Muotetoor yap Set tov 
Tpocepxdpevov 7 6G (41° etc.) 6 ort €oTv (so put. lil. 26.01 5s 
re kat gore Kal KaAGs Stouer rd dAa) Kat Tots éxLytodow adtdv 
probamodétns (cf. v.26 10%) yiverar. As for the first element of 
belief, in the existence of God (étt éorw), the early commentators, 
from Chrysostom (67t éorw' od 70 ti éorw: cp. Tert. adv. Mare. 
i. 17, ‘primo enim quaeritur an sit, et ita qualis sit”) and Jerome 
(on Is 61-7, in Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 110: “cumque idem 
apostolus Paulus scribit in alio loco, Credere oportet accedentem 
ad Deum quia est, non posuit quis et qualis sit debere cognosci, 
sed tantum quod sit. Scimus enim esse Deum, scimusque quid 
non sit; quid autem et qualis sit, scire non possumus”) onwards, 
emphasize the fact that it is God’s existence, not his nature, 
which is the primary element of faith. Philo does declare that 
the two main problems of enquiry are into God’s existence and 
into his essence (de Monarch. i. 4-6), but our author takes the 
more practical, religious line, and he does not suggest how faith in 

1 Philo fancifully allegorizes the phrase in the de mutat. nomin. 4: 
pbelperat otv eikérws TO yewdes Kal kaTradverat, Stay Bros SC SrAwv 6 voids 
ebaperrety mpoéhyntrat Oew* omdviov dé Kal Td yévos Kal Mods evpioKdmevov, 
wv ovK advvaToV yevéa Oa" Onhot dé TO xpno bev érl rod Evwx Adéytov Tdde° 
einpeornoe 6é’ Evax T@ Oe@ kal ovx ev plo KETO" wou yap <a> oKeyduwevds TUS 
etpor Tayabdv TodTo; ... ovx evploxero 6 evapnoTHoa stpdros TH Dew, ws 


av Onwov brapxros pev Gv, amoxpumréuevos 6é kal Thy els Tav’TO cUvOdOV Nudy 
amrod.pdoKkwy, ered) Kal werareOnvar Aéyerat. 
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God’s existence is to be won or kept. When objectors asked 
him why he believed in the existence of the gods, Marcus 
Aurelius used to reply: mp@rov pev kal oe dparoi ciow* éreita, 
PevTou Ovde THY WUXHY THV E“avTOD EWpaKka Kal UWS TYL@* OUTWS OdV 
Kat Tovs Geovs, e€ dv THs Suvduews airav Exaorote TelpGpat, éx 
TovTwv OTL Te cigi KaTaAapBavw Kal aidovpat (xii. 28). We have 
no such argument against atheism here; only the reminder that 
faith does imply a belief in the existence of God—a reminder 
which would appeal specially to those of the readers who had been 
born outside Judaism. Belief in the existence of God is for our 
author, however, one of the elementary principles of the Chris- 
tian religion (61) ; the stress here falls on the second element, 
Kal. . . pioQamodétys yiveta. When the Stoics spoke about 
belief in the divine existence, they generally associated it with 
belief in providence; both Seneca (Z/. xcv. 50, ‘‘ primus est 
deorum cultus deos credere . . . scire illos esse qui praesident 
mundo, quia universa vi sua temperant, qui humani generis 
tutelam gerunt interdum curiosi singulorum”) and Epictetus (e.g. 
ll. 14. 11, A€yovow ot pirdcopor ote pabeiv Set mpOrov Todro, ste 
€or. Geds Kai mpovoet Tov Ohwv: Lnchir. xxxi. 1, THs Tept Tovs Heovs 
eboeBeias ioOw Ore TO Kupidtatov exeivd eotw OpHas troAnWers rept 
avrav éxew Ws OvTwy Kal diotKkovvTwY Ta GAa KaAds Kal Oukaiws) are 
contemporary witnesses to this connexion of ideas, which, indeed, 
is as old as Plato (Leges, go5d, om pev yap Geoi + eioly Kal 
avOpwrwv éripeovvra). 

Tots éxlijtodow adtév (for which p!% P read the simple ¢yrotovv) 
denotes, not philosophic enquiry, but the practical religious quest, 
as in the OT (eg. Ac 1517, Ro 3!!). This is not Philo’s view, 
é.2., 10 the Leg. Alleg. 3 «i be Cnrovca ebpyrets Geov adn ov, 
mohdots ep ovK epavepooev Eaurov, GNX’ arehn THV omovdiy axpt 
TaVTOS EXO" eeapKel HEVTOL ™ pos perovo tay ayabov Kat yudov | TO 
Cyretv pLovov; aet yap at emt TO KaAG Oo Oppat KaV TOU TeAoUs a ATVXOTL 
TOUS XpwpLEevovs mpoevppaivovo.y. But our author has a simpler 
belief; he is sure that the quest of faith is always successful. 
By God’s reward he means that the faith of man reaching out to 
God is never left to itself, but met by a real satisfaction; God 
proves its rewarder. Such faith is a conviction which illustrates 
111, for the being of God is an unseen reality and his full reward 
is at present to be hoped for. 

A still more apt illustration of miotts as the eAeyxos tpdypatov 
ov BAeropnevwv which becomes a motive in human life, now occurs 
in (v.”) the faith which Noah showed at the deluge when he 
believed, against all appearances to the contrary, that he must 
obey God’s order and build an ark, although it is true that in 
this case the unseen was revealed and realized within the lifetime 
of the 8ixatos. Like Philo, our author passes from Enoch to 
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Noah, although for a different reason. Philo ranks Noah as the 
lover of God and virtue, next to Enoch the typical penitent (de 
Abrah, 3, 5, «ikotws TO petavevonkore TaTTEL KaTa TO EES TOV HeopiAy 
kal diAdperov); here both are grouped as examples of mtotis. 
Sirach (4417) also passes at once from Enoch to Noah the 8ikanos. 

7 Tt was by faith (riore:) that Noah, after being told by God (xpnpuariabels, 
8°, sc. mapa Tov Oeod) of what was stzll unseen (Trav undétw BreTopuevwr, 7.e. 
the deluge), veverently (evaBnOels, cp. 5") constructed (karecxevacev, as I P 


3°) an ark to save his household ; thus he condemned the world and became 
hetr of the righteousness that follows faith. 


The writer recalls, though he does not quote from, the story 
of Gn 61%, Miorer goes closely with edAdBnbets xateckedacey, 
and repli t. p. BXetropévwy goes with xpypatiobeis (as Jos. Azz. iv. 
102, éxpypartilero rept dv édetro), not with evAaByGeis, which is not 
a synonym for doByGeis—the writer is at pains always to exclude 
fear or dread from faith (cp. vv.? 27), Eis owrnpiay is to be 
taken as = “‘to save alive” (Ac 272 raca éAris Tod cwlerOan Huas, 
2754 rovto yap mpos THS UpweTépas owrypias trdapyxe.). Av Fs (ze. by 
the faith he thus exhibited; as both of the following clauses 
depend on this, it cannot refer to the ark, which would suit only 
the first) katékpwe tov kédopov, where Kkatéxpivey corresponds to 
what is probably the meaning of Wis 41° karaxpwet dé dixatos 
kapav tovs Cavras doeBets, though Kxaywv (=Oavev) is not the 
point of Hebrews, which regards Noah’s action as shaming the 
world, throwing its dark scepticism into relief against his own 
shining faith in God (Josephus, in Av-. i. 75, puts it less 
pointedly : 6 dé eds rotrov pev THs duxacoctwns Hydrynoe, Karedixale 
& éxeivovs); Kéopos here (as in v.°8) means sinful humanity, 
almost in the sense so common in the Johannine vocabulary, 
the koopos doeBGv of 2 P 25. Philo (de congressu erudit. 17) 
notes that Noah was the first man in the OT to be specially 
called (Gn 6°) 8ixatos; but our author, who has already called 
Abel and Noah dixatos, does not use this fact; he contents 
himself with saying that tHs kata mlotw Sixatoodrns éyéveto kAnpd- 
vopos, 7.2. he became entitled to, came into possession of, the 
duxaoovvy which is the outcome or property (kara xrX., as in 
Hellenistic Greek, cp. Eph 11°, a periphrasis for the possessive 
genitive) of such faith as he showed. Acxatoovvy here is the 
state of one who is God’s déxatos (6 dikatos pov, 10°8), A vivid 
description of Noah’s faith is given in Mark Rutherford’s novel, 
The Deliverance, pp. 162, 163. 


The faith of Abraham, as might be expected, receives more 
attention than that of any other (cp. Ac 72). It is described in 
three phases (® 9-10. 17-19) ; the faith of his wife Sara is attached to 
his (#!-!*), and a general statement about his immediate descend- 
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ants is interpolated (13-16) before the writer passes from the second 
to the third phase. As in Sirach and Philo, Abraham follows 
Noah. ‘‘Ten generations were there from Noah to Abraham, 
to show how great was His longsuffering ; for all the generations 
were provoking Him, till Abraham our father came and received 
the reward of them all” (Pirke Adoth 5°). 


8 Tt was by faith that Abraham obeyed his call to go forth to a place 
which he would recetve as an inheritance ; he went forth, although he did not 
know where he was to go. *% It was by faith that he “‘sojourned” in the 
promised land, as in a foreign country, residing in tents, as did Isaac and 
Jacob, who were co-hetrs with him of the same promise ; he was waiting for 
the City with tts fixed foundations, whose builder and maker ts God. 


The first phase (v.’) is the call to leave Mesopotamia and 
travel West, which is described in Gn 12!*, The writer does not 
dwell, like Philo (de Abrahamo, 14), on the wrench of tearing 
oneself from one’s home. But, as Philo says that Abraham 
started dua To KeXevoO7jvo1, our author begins with kadovpevos. 
When the call came, he obeyed it—émjxoucey éfeNOetv (epexegetic 
infinitive), a reminiscence of Gn 1214 xai elrev kvpios TO 
"ABpap, "HéeAOe . . . Kal éropevOn “ABpap xabarep éX\dAnocev aito 
kvptos. He went out from Mesopotamia, ph émuotdpevos mod 
épxetat, his faith being tested by this uncertainty. So Philo (de 
Migr. Abrah. 9) notes the point of the future defm in Gn 12!; 
it is eis paptuplay mictews Hv ériorevocey H Wox7 Jed. 

The insertion of 6 before xadovpevos (A D 33. 256. 467. 1739. 2127 sah 
boh arm Thdt.) turns the phrase into an allusion to Abraham’s change of 
name in Gn 17°, which is irrelevant to his earlier call to leave the far East. 

The second phase (vv. 1°) is the trial of patience. He did 
not lose heart or hope, even when he did reach the country 
appointed to him, although he had to wander up and down it as 
a mere foreigner, eis (=ev, Mk 1316 Ac 84) . . . &dXorpiar. 
He found the land he had been promised still in the hands of 
aliens, and yet he lived there, lived as an alien in his own 
country! Mapwkyoev is the opposite of kataxyoev (as in Gn 373), 
and with a fine touch of paradox the writer therefore goes on to 
describe Abraham as év oxnvats katouxjoas, contented patiently 
to lead a wandering, unsettled life. Such was all the “‘ residence” 
he ever had! What sustained him was his miotis (v.19), his eager 
outlook for the City, As texvitns kal Syproupydss 6 Oeds. Compare 
the scholion on Lucian’s Jov. Zrag. 38: dv d7 Gedv Kal Snucovpyov 
56 evoeBys avevpynkos oyropos Epopov Kal texvitnv Tod TaVvTos 
mpoevtpemicev. Texvirns is not a LXX term, and only began to 
be used of God in Alexandrian Judaism (e.g. in Wis 131). This 
is the one place in the NT where it is applied to God; after- 
wards (e.g. Did. 12°; Diognetus, 7”) it became more common. 
Anproupyds is equally unique as a NT term for God, but it occurs 
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in 2 Mac 41, and was used in classical literature frequently for a 
subordinate deity (cp. Schermann, Zexte u. Untersuchungen, 
xxxiv. 26. 23). In Apoc. Esdrae (ed. Tisch. 32) the phrase 
occurs, 6 raoys THs KTicews Snpsovpyos. Our author simply writes 
texvitns Kat Snptoupyds as a rhetorical expression for maker or 
creator (87), without differentiating the one term from the other, 
as “designer” and “constructor” (cp. Philo, guis rer. div. 27, 
6 texvitns .. . qvika tov Kdcpov ednuovpyer: de mut. nom. 4, 
eOnke TA TaVTA 6 yevvyoaS Kal TexVLTEVoUs TaTHp, waTE TO “ eye eit 
eds aos” ivov éoti TO “ eyo eius ToinTys Kat Syptovpyds ”). 

In % the writer adds a new touch (as if to suggest that 
Abraham propagated his wiorts) in peta “loadk kat “laxép '—who 
shared the same outlook—téav ouykAnpovépwr (a xowy, though 
not a LXX, term for co-heir) tis émayyeAtas tis attas. Their 
individual faith is noted later (vv.?° 24). In sketching his fine 
mystical interpretation of Abraham’s hope, the author ignores 
the fact that Jacob, according to Gn 33!" (éroincew atta éxet 
oixias), did erect a permanent settlement for himself at Sukkoth. 
His immediate interest is not in Isaac and Jacob but in 
Abraham, and in the contrast of the tent-life with the stable, 
settled existence in a city—the idea which recurs in 122? 1314, 
It is a Philonic thought in germ, for Philo (Zeg. Adleg. 37") 
declares that the land promised by God to Abraham is a wdAus 
ayaby Kai roAAn Kal ofddpa cidaiwwv, typifying the higher con- 
templation of divine truth in which alone the soul is at home, or 
that the soul lives for a while in the body as in a foreign land 
(de Somnits, 1°), till God in pity conducts it safe to pntpomodts or 
immortality. The historical Abraham never dreamed of a mdXts, 
but our author imaginatively allegorizes the promised land once 
more (cp. 4°"), this time as (1272) a celestial rots or Jerusalem, 
like Paul and the apocalyptists. According to later tradition 
in Judaism, the celestial Jerusalem was shown in a vision to 
Abraham at the scene of Gn 15%?! (Apoc. Bar. 4*), or to Jacob at 
Bethel (Beresh. rabba on Gn 281”). *EgeSéxeto yap—and this 
showed the steady patience( 10%°) and inward expectation (11!) of 
his faith—riv tods Oewedtous (rovs, because it was such foundations 
that the tents lacked) €xoucay mékw. No doubt there was some- 
thing promised by God which Abraham expected and did get, in 
this life; the writer admits that (615), But, in a deeper sense, 
Abraham had yearnings for a higher, spiritual bliss, for heaven 
as his true home. The fulfilment of the promise about his 
family was not everything; indeed, his real faith was in an 
unseen future order of being (111). However, the realization of 
the one promise about Isaac (6!%-!5) suggests a passing word 
- upon the faith of Sara (vv.1! 12), 


1 According to Jubilees 19'** Abraham lived to see Jacob’s manhood. 
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1 7t was by faith that even (kat) Sara got strength to conceive, bearing a 
son when she was past the age for zt-—because she considered she could rely on 
Him who gave the promise. ™ Thus a single man, though (kat ratra) he was 
physically impotent, had tssue tn number ‘‘ like the stars in heaven, countless 
as the sand on the seashore.” 


This is the first instance of a woman’s faith recorded, and she 
is a married woman. Paul (Ro 4!) ignores any faith on her 
part. Philo again praises Sarah, but not for her faith; it is her 
loyalty and affection for her husband which he singles out for 
commendation, particularly her magnanimity in the incident of 
Gn 16? (de Abrahamo, 42-44). Our author declares that even 
in spite of her physical condition (kat adth Xdppa), she believed 
God when he promised her a child. The allusion is to the tale 
of Gn 17'—21", which the readers are assumed to know, with its 
stress on the renewal of sexual functions in a woman of her age. 
This is the point of kat airy, not ‘mere woman that she was ” 
(Chrysostom, Oec., Bengel), nor ‘fin spite of her incredulity ” 
(Bleek), nor “Sara likewise,” z.e. as well as Abraham (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, von Soden, Vaughan), owing to her close connexion 
with Abraham (Westcott, Seeberg), though the notion of “ like- 
wise” is not excluded from the author’s meaning, since the 
husband also was an old man. A gloss (oretpa, 7 oretpa, 7 
oretpa ovaa) was soon inserted by D* P, nearly all the versions, 
and Origen. This is superfluous, however, and probably arose 
from dittography ({APPAZTEIPA). The general idea is plain, 
though there is a difficulty in 8uvapw edaBev (ze. from God) 
eis KkataBodhy omeppatos=eis TO KataSddAdeobor oréppa, Ze. for 
Abraham the male to do the work of generation upon her. This 
is how the text was understood in the versions, e.g. the Latin (“in 
conceptionem seminis”). Probably it was what the writer meant, 
though the expression is rather awkward, for xataBody oréppatos 
means the act of the male; «is trodoxiv oréppatos would have 
been the correct words. This has been overcome (a) by omit- 
ting kat att Zdppa as a gloss, or (4) by reading adtH Xdppa. 
(a) certainly clears up the verse, leaving Abraham as the subject 
of both verses (so Field in Votes on Transl. of NT, p. 232, and 
Windisch) ; (0) is read by Michaelis, Storr, Rendall, Hort, and 
Riggenbach, the latter interpreting it not as “‘ dativus commodi,” 
but=“‘along with.” If the ordinary text is retained, the idea 
suggested in kal airy Sdppa is made explicit in apd Kapdr 
HAtktas. What rendered such faith hard for her was her physical 
condition. Philo (de Abrah. 22) applies this to both parents 
(non yap trepyAKkes yeyovores 51a paxpov ynpas aréyvwoav adds 
o7opav), and a woman in the period of life described in Gn 181 2 
is called by Josephus yivauoy tiv jAckiay nbn tpoBeBANKds (Anz. 
vii. 8. 4). 
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His 76 rexvaoat (D* P 69. 436. 462. 1245. 1288. 2005 syr*!) after édaBev 
is a harmless gloss. The addition of érexey (x° K L P lat arm) after 7Ackias 
was made when the force of kal (=even) before mapa kapdy was missed. 


Muotév hynoato Tov émayyerAdpevoy (10?) is an assertion which 
shows that the author ignores her sceptical laughter in Gn 1817; 
he does not hesitate (cp. v.27) to deal freely with the ancient 
story in order to make his point, and indeed ignores the equally 
sceptical attitude of Abraham himself (Gn 171’). To be mortds 
in this connexion is to be true to one’s word, as Cicero observes 
in the de Officits (i. 7: “fundamentum autem justitiae fides, id 
est dictorum conventorumque constantia et veritas”). The 
promise was fulfilled in this life, so that Sara’s faith resembles 
that of Noah (v.”). The fulfilment is described in v.!*, where, 
after 816 kat dp’ €évds (7.e. Abraham),! éyevynPyocay (p> & LY 
1739, etc.) is read by some authorities for éyevy@ycav (A D K P 
etc.), though the latter suits the do in dq’ évds rather better. 
In either case something like réxva must be understood. *Aq¢’ 
évés iS resumed in kat taita (a v./. in 1 Co 68% for the less 
common kai tTovro) vevexpwpévou (in the sense of Ro 4%). 
Gen. r.on Gn 25! applies Job 147° to Abraham, but the plain 
sense is given in Augustine’s comment (C7v7t. Dez, xvi. 28): ‘sicut 
aiunt, qui scripserunt interpretationes nominum Hebraeorum, 
quae his sacris literis continentur, Sara interpretatur princeps mea, 
Sarra autem uirtus. Unde scriptum est in epistula ad Hebraeos : 
Fide et ipsa Sarra uirtutem accepit ad emissionem seminis. 
Ambo enim seniores erant, sicut scriptura testatur; sed illa 
etiam sterilis et cruore menstruo iam destituta, propter quod 
iam parere non posset, etiam si sterilis non fuisset. Porro si 
femina sit prouectioris aetatis, ut ei solita mulierum adhuc 
fluant, de iuuene parere potest, de seniore non potest; quamuis 
adhuc possit ille senior, sed de adulescentula gignere, sicut 
Abraham post mortem Sarrae de Cettura potuit [Gn 251], quia 
uiuidam eius inuenit. aetatem. Hoc ergo est, quod mirum 
commendat apostolus, et ad hoc dicit Abrahae iam fuisse corpus 
emortuum, quoniam non ex omni femina, cui adhuc esset 
aliquod pariendi tempus extremum, generare ipse in illa aetate 
adhuc posset.” This elucidates He 111! 1%", In what follows, 
the author is quoting from the divine promise in Gn 2217, a 
passage much used in later Jewish literature,? though this is the 
only full allusion to it in the NT (cf. Ro 9?”). 

Before passing to the third phase of Abraham’s faith, the 
writer adds (vv.!%!6) a general reflection on the faith of the 
patriarchs, an application of vv.? 1°. There were promises which 

11s 517 €uBréWare els’ ABpadu rov warépa tuwv .. . Ore els Hv. 

2 The comparison of a vast number to stars and sands is common in Greek 
and Latin literature; cp. ¢.g. Pindar’s Olymf, 2°, and Catullus, 61°°%, 


— 
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could not be fulfilled in the present life, and this aspect of faith 
is now presented. 

13 (These all died in faith without obtaining the promises ; they only 
saw them far away and hailed them, owning they were ‘‘ strangers and 
extles” uton earth. 14 Now people who speak in thts way plainly show they 
are in search of a fatherland. Tf they thought of the land they have left 
behind, they would have time to go back, * but they really aspire to the better 
land in heaven. That ts why God ts not ashamed to be called their God; he 
has prepared a City for them.) 

Otto. mwdvtes (those first mentioned in %!%, particularly the 
three patriarchs) died as well as lived xara wiotw, which is 
substituted here for wiore: either as a literary variety of ex- 
pression, or in order to suggest wioris as the sphere and standard 
of their characters. The writer argues that the patriarchs 
already possessed a ziotis in eternal life beyond the grave; 
their very language proves that. M? Kopiodwevo. explains the 
aiotts in which they died; this is the force of uy. All they had 
was a far-off vision of what had been promised them, but a 
vision which produced in them a glad belief—iddvtes kat domacd- 
jevot, the latter ptc. meaning that they hailed the prospect with 
delight, sure that it was no mirage. ‘The verb here is less meta- 
phorical than, e.g., in Musonius (ed. Hense), vi. : ryv d€ Conv os 
tov ayabdy péytotov doralopeba, or Philo (dydrynoov ody dperas kat 
doracat Wuxy TH ceavtod, guis rer. div. heres, 8). Two interesting 
classical parallels may be cited, from Euripides (/om, 585-587 : 

ov TavTov eldos haiverar TOV TpayydTwv 
mpoawlev ovtwy eyyvbev & dpwpevur. 
eyo O& THV pev ovudopay aomalopat) 


and Vergil (dex. 3°%4 “Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant”), 
Chrysostom prettily but needlessly urges that the whole metaphor 
is nautical (rév wArcdvTwv Kal TdppwOev SpwvTwY Tas TOES Tas 
moGoupevas, as mplv 7 eioedOely cis aitas TH mpocpyce AaBovTes 
avTas OiKELOdYTAL). 

Komicdpevae (p® x* P W 33, etc.) is more likely to be original than a con- 
formation to 10° 1189; the sense is unaffected if we read the more common 
haBdvres (N° DK LW 6, 104. 1739, Orig.), The reading of A arm (mpocdeéd- 
pevor) makes no sense. 

Kat dpodoyjoarvtes, for to reside abroad carried with it a 
certain stigma, according to ancient opinion (cp. eg. £¢. 
Aristeae, 249, kadov év idia Kat Onv kal reAcvTav. 1) O& Eevia rots 
pev mevnow Katappovyow eépyalerat, Tots dé mwAovctos dveidos, as 
dua Kakiav éxremtwxoow: Sir 29728 etc.). The admission, re 
Eévo. kal tapeTidnpot elow emt ys, is a generalization from the 
Oriental deprecation of Jacob in Gn 47° (eizev “IaxoP ro Papad, 
ai nepal TOV éTwv THS Cwns pov Gs TapoiK® xrTA.), and the similar 
confession of Abraham in Gn 23‘ to the sons of Heth, wapoixos 
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kal maperionmos eyo eit peF tyav. The éri yys is a homiletic 
touch, as in Ps 119" (wapouxos eis ev 7H yy). In both cases this 
Suodoyla. TS éAridos (107°) is made before outsiders, and the 
words éri ts yys start the inference (vv.!*16) that the true home 
of these confessors was in heaven. Such a mystical significance 
of é€vor kal mapemidnpor, which had already been voiced in the 
psalter, is richly and romantically developed by Philo, but it never 
became prominent in primitive Christianity. Paul’s nearest 
approach to it is worded differently (Phil 32°, where 70 zoAirevpa 
corresponds to zarpis here). In Eph 2!*-!%, indeed, Christians are 
no longer gévou kat mdporxor, for these terms are applied literally 
to pagans out of connexion with the chosen People of God. The 
only parallel to the thought of Hebrews is in 1 P, where Christians 
are rapemrdypot (11) and wapolkor kal raperidynpot (211), The term 
€évoris used here as a synonym for waporxot, which (cp. Eph 2! 19) 
would be specially intelligible to Gentile Christians. ITLapezi- 
dyuwos only occurs in the LXX in Gn 234, Ps 391%; in the 
Egyptian papyri zapemidnpodtvres (consistentes) denotes foreigners 
who settled and acquired a domicile in townships or cities like 
Alexandria (GCP. i. 40, 55; cp. A. Peyron’s Papyri graecdt R. 
Taur. Musei Aegyptit, 8 rév maperidypotvtwv kai | Ka |rovkovvtwv 
é[v] [r]avrai[s] E€vwv), and for évo.=peregrini, Zp. Arist. tog f. 
The use of such metaphorical terms became fairly common in 
the moral vocabulary of the age, quite apart from the OT, eg. 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17 (6 d@ Bios roAemos Kat E€vov errdypia). A 
similar symbolism recurs in the argument of Epictetus (ii. 23, 36 f.) 
against the prevalent idea that logic, style, and eloquence are the 
end of philosophy: otov et tus dmv eis Thy Tarpida tHv éavTod 
Kat Sodevwv mavdoketov Kadov apécavTos aiT@ TOD Tavdokelov KaTa- 
pévor ev TO TravooKeiw. avOpwrre, ereAdHov cov THs mpobecews* OvK Eis 
TOUTO Woeves, GAAG Sid TOVTOV . . . TO O€ TpoKEipevov exelvo' eis THY 
matpioa érave\Oetv. In a more specifically religious sense, it is 
expressed in the saying of Anaxagoras quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (il. 3. 7, mpos Tov eimdvra, “ oddév cor péAeL THS waTpidos,” 
“eipyper” Eby, “euor yap Kat opodpa péeArer THS Tatpioos,” dei~as 
Tov ovpavov). According to Philo, the confession that they were 
strangers and pilgrims meant that the soul in this world longed 
to return to its pre-existent state in the eternal order, and could 
never feel at home among things material. So, e.g., de confus. 
ling. 17, dua TovTO ot Kata Mwvonv codot ravres ciodyovra ‘ rapot- 
KoovTes”” al yap ToUTwY Woxal oTéANoVTaL ev aroLKiav OvdErOTE THY 
ef ovpavorv, «idfact d€ Evexa Tod PiAoFedpovos Kat dtAopabods 
eis THY TeEpiyELov puow dmoonmelv . . . eravepXovTat €KELOE modu, 
dbev wpynonoay TO Tparov, mar pida pev TOV ovpaviov x@pov ev @ 
moAurevovTat, S€vyv d€ TOV Teply€tov ev @ TapwKnOav vopilovoar kn, 
In Cherub. 33, 34, commenting on wapouxor in Ly 25%, he argues 
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that this is the real position of all wise souls towards God, since 
each of us is a stranger and sojourner in the foreign city of the 
world where God has for a time placed us till we return to Him. 

The metaphor had been applied, in a derogatory sense, by Sallust to the 
lazy and sensual men who never know what real life means, but who pass 
through it heedlessly: ‘‘many human beings, given over to sensuality and 


sloth (‘ ventri atque somno’), uneducated, and uncultured, have gone through 
life like travellers” (‘‘ vitam sicuti peregrinantes transiere,”’ Cazz/. 2). 


Such a confession proves (v.!4) that the men in question are 
not satisfied with the present outward order of things; éudavi- 
fouow (Esth 22? cai airy evepavicey TO Bacirel TA THs éeriBovdrgs : 
Ac 23, OGZJS. (iil A.D.) 42°, Sy//. 226% rv re mapovoiav éudavi- 
cavtwv tov BaciAews), they thus avow or affirm, 61 tatpida 
émuLntodow (Valckenaer’s conjecture, eri Cyrovcr, is ingenious but 
needless, cp. 13/4). For mdtpis in a mystical sense, compare Philo, 
de Agric. 14, commenting on Gn 47‘): TO yap ovTt Taca Woy7 
gopov watpida pev otpavov, Eévyv O&€ yhv eAaxe, Kal voile tov 
bev codias oikov idiov, Tov dé GaHpatos 6Ovetov, © Kal mapemiOnpety 
olerat. Here it is “‘heaven, the heart’s true home.” The 
creditable feature in this kind of life was that these men had 
deliberately chosen it.! Had they liked, they might have taken 
another and a less exacting line (v.!°). Ei pév (as in 84) éuyy- 
povevoy (referring to the continuous past) xrA. The prvnpovevovow 
of &* D* was due to the influence of the preceding presents, 
just as éuvynpdvevoay (33. 104. 216 Cosm.) to the influence of 
e€éBynoav, which in turn was smoothed out into the usual NT 
.term é€fAOov (NS DE LW 436. g19. 1288. 1739). Mvnpovevev 
here has the sense of ‘‘giving a thought to,” as in Jos. Axz. vi. 
37, ovTe Tpodys éuvnudvevoey oVG Urvov, and below in v.22, Time 
(as Ac 24”), as elsewhere in Hebrews, rather than opportunity 
(1 Mac 15*4 sets d€ Karpov Exovtes avtTexoucOa THs KANpovopias 
npOv Kat Tov TaTépwv yuor), is the idea of etyov dv Katpdy, Katpds 
taking an infinitive dvaxdpat (so Codex A in Jg 11° kal dvexa- 
piev mpos Tov matépa adrys, for the dméorpepev of B), as in Eurip. 
Rhesus, 10 (kaipos yap &xotcoar). 

Philo remarks of Abraham: ris & ovx« av pwerarpamdbuevos mardiwdpounoev 


oikade, Bpaxéa pev ppovticas THv weddovoedv éArldwv, Thy 6é wapotoay amopiay 
omevouw expuyeiv (de Abrahamo, 18). 


‘* Sometimes he wished his aims had been 
To gather gain like other men; 
Then thanked his God he’d traced his track 
Too far for wish to drag him back.” 
(THomMas Harpy, Zhe 7wo Men.) 


On the contrary (v.!°), so far from that, they held on, the writer 


1Cp. Zest. Job xxxiii. (otrw kayo ynodunv Ta eva, avr’ ovdévos pds 
éxelynv Thy wodw tept 7s NeNaAnKev moe O dyyeNos). 
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adds ; viv 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) kpeittovos épéyovtat, 
Tout éotw émoupaviou (so God is described in 2 Mac 3° as 6 ri 
KatolKkiav émoupdviov exwv). Ard odx émarcxdverar (Compare 2!) 
abtods 6 Beds ‘ Oeds” emuxadetobar (epexegetic infinitive) “ adtav,” 
referring to Ex 3°, “Eyo eiue . . . eds ’ABpadp kai Peds “Ioadk Kat 
Geds “IaxwB, which the writer! interprets (cp. Mk 1276-27) as an 
assurance of immortality. Their hope of a zarpis or heavenly 
home was no illusion; it was because God had such a zodus 
(v.2°) all ready for them that he could call himself their God. 
He might have been ashamed to call himself such, had he not 
made this provision for their needs and prepared this reward for 
their faith (jro{uacev, cp. Mt 23°4). 

The third phase of the faith of Abraham (vv.!7-!%) is now 
chronicled, followed by three instances of faith at the end of 
life, in Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (vv.??-?2). 


17 Tt was by faith (riorer), “when Abraham was put to the test, that he 
sacrificed Isaac” ; he was ready to sacrifice “‘his only son,” although he had 
received the promises, ® and had been told (pos bv, as 5°) that (drt recitative) 
**7¢ zs through Isaac (not Ishmael) that your offspring shall be reckoned” — 
19 for he constdered God was able even to ratse men from the dead. Hence 
(dev, causal) he did get him back, by what was a parable of the resurrection. 
0 Tt was by faith that Lsaac blessed Jacob and Esau in connection with the 
future. > Tt was by faith that, when Jacob was dying (amrobvickwy), he 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph, ‘bending in prayer over the head of his 
staff.” It was by fatth that Joseph at hts end (redevrav only here) thought 
about the exodus of the sons of Lsrael, and gave orders about his own bones. 


The supreme test of Abraham’s zioris is found in the story 
of Gn 221-18 which Jewish tradition always reckoned as the last 
and sorest of his ten trials (irke Aboth 5*). It is cited in 
4 Mac 1618-20 as a classical example of trouovn (ddetrere ravra 
movov wropeverv dua Tov Oedv, Ou ov Kal 6 TaTHp yudv “ABpadp 
éamevdey TOV eOvordropa viov opayiacat IoadK xtA.). In v.17 the 
perfect tense mpocevyvoxey may mean “‘the ideally accomplished 
sacrifice, as permanently recorded in scripture” (Moulton, so 
Diat. 2751); but it is more likely to be aoristic (cp. Simcox, 
Lang. of NT., pp. 104, 126). Metpafdnevos echoes Gn 22! (6 
eds ereipaleyv tov ’ABpadu). Kat (epexegetic) tov povoyerh (a 
Lucan use of the term in the NT)? mpocépepev (conative imper- 
fect of interrupted action, like ékéAovv in Lk 15°) 6 tas émayye- 
Alas dvadeEdpuevos, z.¢. the promises of a son, of a numerous line 
of descendants (v.!*), and of a blessing thus coming to all nations. 

1 Origen (Joh. il. 17): Meyddn yap Swped Tots rarpidpxas Td Tov Bedv avrt 
évéuaros mpocdar Ti éxelywv dvouaclay TH >Oeds< idla atrod rpocnyopia. 

2 The LXX of Gn 22? reads rév dyaryrév, but perhaps the writer of IIpds 
‘EBpatous read a text like that underlying Aquila (7dv uovoyerf), Josephus 
(rov povoyerj, Ant. 1. 3. 1), and Symmachus (7rdv wdvov). Movoyerys and 
ayamnrés, as applied to a son, tended to shade into one another. Philo reads 
dyamrnros kal wovos (guod deus tmmut. 4, etc.). 
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This is made explicit in v.!8, with its quotation from Gn 21!?%, 
For dvadéyouar in the sense of “secure,” see the line from 
Sophocles’ “ Ichneutae,” in Oxyrh. Papyri, vii. 25 (ov Bot Bos tty 
ele k| a |vedeEaro). 

In v.!9 Xoytodpevos (as Ro 88 etc.) explains why he had the 
courage to sacrifice Isaac, although the action seemed certain to 
wreck the fulfilment of what God had promised him. He held 
Ott kal éx vexpov éyeipew (weakened into éyetpar by A P, etc.) 
Suvatds (Dan 31” ds éore Svvards eSeAEoOau Huds kTA., and Ro 4?!) 
sc. €otw 6 eds. Abraham, says Philo (de Abrahamo, 22), wdvra 
noe Ged Suvvatra oxeddv e& ert oTapydvev Tovti 76 doypa tpopafodoa. 
Later (32) he speaks of this sacrifice as the most outstanding 
action in Abraham’s life—éAtyou yap S€o pddvac mdcas doat 
Oeodircis trepBadrAea. It was ‘6a complicated and brilliant act of 
faith” (A. B. Davidson), for God seemed to contradict God, 
and the command ran counter to the highest human affection 
(Wis 10° copia... emt réxvov omAdyxvos ioxupov épiAagev). AS 
Chrysostom put it, this was the special trial, ra yap tod Oeov 
€ddKeu TOLs TOD Peod paxecOat, Kal wioTis éudyeTO TiaTEL, Kal Tpdc- 
Taypa erayyeXia. Hence (éev, in return for this superb faith) 
éxoptoato, he did recover him (xouileo@ar, as in Gn 38” etc., of 
getting back what belongs to you),! in a way that prefigured the 
resurrection (xpeitrovos dvaordcews, v.*°), Such is the meaning 
of év mapaBodf (cp. 9°). Isaac’s restoration was to Abraham a 
sort? of resurrection (v.*>* ‘‘quaedam resurrectionis fuit species, 
quod subito liberatus fuit ex media morte,” Calvin). ’Ev vapa- 
Bodn has been taken sometimes in two other ways. (a) =apa- 
Bodds, ze. beyond all expectation, almost zapaddgws, map’ 
éAzida(s), or in a desperate peril, as Polybius says of Hannibal 
(i. 23. 7, dveAriorws kal mapaBdArAws abtos év TH oKddy duepvye). 
This is at any rate less far-fetched than—(d) “‘whence he had 
originally got him, figuratively-speaking,” as if the allusion was 
to vevexpwpevov (in v.12)! Against (2) is the fact that rapaBoAry 
never occurs in this sense. 


Augustine’s comment is (Czvzt, Dez, xvi. 32): ‘‘non haesitauit, quod sibi 
reddi poterat immolatus, qui dari potuit non speratus. Sic intellectum est 
et in epistula ad Hebraeos, et sic expositum [He 1117-19] . . . cuius simili- 
tudinem, nisi illius unde dicit apostolus: Qui proprio filio non pepercit, sed 
pro nobis omnibus tradidit eum?” He makes Isaac carrying the wood a type 
of Christ carrying his cross, and the ram caught in the thicket typical of 
Christ crowned with thorns. According to the later Jewish tradition (Perge 
k. Eliezer, 31), Isaac’s soul, which had left his body as his father’s sword 


1 Josephus (Axzé. i. 13. 4) describes the father and son as wap édmidas 
éavrovs Kexoutopévot. Philo (de Josepho, 35, 76 koulcacba Tov adeXPdv) has 
the same usage. 

2 Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. 33) speaks of Satyrus the flautist, tpdémov ria 
rhy Téxynv exparrifwr mapaBory TH mpos Pirocodiav. 
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was falling, returned at the words, ‘‘ Lay not thy hand on the lad”; thus 
Abraham and Isaac ‘‘learned that God would raise the dead.” 

The next three instances are of miotts as trdaTacis eAmilopevwr, 
the hope being one to be realized in the destiny of the race 
(vv.20-22), 

The solitary instance of miotis in Isaac (v.79) is that men- 
tioned in Gn 2728: 29 3% 40 a faith which (111) anticipated a future 
for his two sons. EtAdyyoev, of one man blessing another, as in 
7i£ In kat mept pedddvtwy (sc. tpayudrwr), where wéAXew refers 
to a future in this world, the xaé simply! emphasizes zept ped- 
Advrwy edAdynoev, and the whole phrase goes with etAcyynce, 
not with wiore. The very fact that he blessed his two sons 
proved that he believed the divine promises to them would be 
realized in the future. The next two instances of faith are taken 
from death-beds ; it is faith, not in personal immortality, but in 
the continuance of the chosen race. In v.?! the writer quotes 
from Gn 47°! kat rpocexivycev “Iopand éri TO axpov THs padov 
avrov, where the LXX by mistake has read Ayn (staff) instead 
of myn (bed), and the incident is loosely transferred to the later 


situation (Gn 48°), when Jacob blessed the two sons of Joseph. 
Supporting himself on? his staff, he bowed reverently before 
God, as he blessed the lads. (In the Ep. Barnabas 13°, the 
writer interprets Jacob’s preference for the younger son as a 
proof that Christians, not Jews, were the real heirs of God’s 
blessing!) In v.?? the argument draws upon Gn 507425 (Ex 
1319, Jos 24°2), where Joseph makes the Israelites swear to 
remove his remains from Egypt to the promised land, so con- 
fident was he that God’s promise to the people would one day 
be fulfilled. TeNeutay (Gn 507° kai éreXe’tycev “Iwond) mepl tis 
é€d5ou (only here in this sense in NT) rév utdv *lopahd épvnpdveuce 
(called to mind, as v.!°) kat mept tv éotéwy (uncontracted form 
as in LXX and Mt 232’, Lk 249; cp. Cronert, Wem. Graeca 
Flercul, 166+) adtoé évetetXato. Joseph’s faith also was shown in 
his conviction of the future promised by God to Israel, but it 
found a practical expression in the instructions about conveying 
his mummy out of Egypt (Sir 4918 kat ra 607a airod éreckéryoar). 

The ninth example of tiotis is Moses, of whom almost as 
much is made as of Abraham. Five instances of faith are 
mentioned in connexion with his career (vv.?°-29), 


3 Tt was by fatth that Moses was ‘‘ hidden for three months” (rpiunvor, 
sc. xpévov) after birth by his parents, because ‘‘ they saw” the child was 





1 To suggest that it means ‘‘ even” is flat, for a blessing, ex hyfothes?, 
referred to the future. Its omission (by 8 K L P, the eastern versions, etc.) 
is more easily explained than its insertion. 

21 K 1% wpocextvncev 0 Baoied’s ert rhv Koirny, émi has the same local 
sense. 
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**beautiful” (Ac 7°), and had no fear of the royal decree. ™ It was by faith 
that Moses refused, ‘‘when he had grown up,” to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; ™ ill-treatment with God’s people he preferred to the passing 
pleasures of sin, * considering obloguy with the messiah to be richer wealth 
than all Egypt's treasures—for he had an eye to the Reward. * Tt was by 
faith that he left Egypt, not from any fear of the king’s wrath ; like one 
who saw the King lnvisible, he never flinched. * It was by faith that he 
celebrated ‘‘ the passover” and performed the sprinkling by blood, so that ** the 
destroying angel” (cf. 1 Co 10”) might not touch Israel's firstborn. ™ It was 
by faith that they crossed the Red Sea (Ac 7°*°) like dry land—and when the 
Egyptians attempted tt, they were drowned. 

Moses (v.?°) owed the preservation of his life as an infant to 
the courageous miotts of his parents (mwatépwy = yoveis, parentes, 
like patres in Ovid’s AMetam. 4°!, and Plato’s Leges, vi. 772 E, 
ayaov ratépwv pivre). The writer quotes from Ex 2? 3, adding 
that, as the result of their faith, they had no fear of the royal 
edict (didraypa as in Jos. Ant. xvi. 16.5; Wis 117 etc.). This is 
the main point of their ziéorts. On doretov see Philo’s vit. Mos. 
1. 3: yevvyGeis oy 6 rats etOds ow evepaivey doreoTépav 7) KaT 
idwwTnv, Ws Kal TOV TOU TUpdvVOY KypypatwV, ép Sov oldV TE HY, 
Tovs yovets dAoynoa). The Hebrew text makes the mother act 
alone, but the LXX gives the credit to both parents; and this 
tradition is followed by Philo and Josephus (Azz. ii. 9. 4), as by 
our author. 

The parents of Moses are the first anonymous people in the roll-call of 
faith’s representatives. Calvin rather severely ranks their faith on a lower 
level, because the parents of Moses were moved by the external appearance 
of their child, and because they ought to have brought him up themselves 
(‘‘notandum est fidem quae hic laudatur ualde fuisse imbecillam. Nam 
quum posthabito mortis suae metu Mosen deberent educare, eum exponunt. 
Patet igitur illorum fidem breui non tantum uacillasse sed fuisse collapsam’’). 
Still, he reflects that this is after all an encouragement, since it proves that 

. even weak faith is not despised by God. Chrysostom’s comment is kinder ; 
the writer, he thinks, means to afford additional encouragement to his 
readers by adducing not only heroes, but commonplace people as examples 
of faith (dojuwv, dvwviuwr). 

Another (7?) gloss has been inserted here, after v.%, by D* 1827 and 
nearly all the MSS of the Latin versions, viz. riore: uéyas yeviuevos Mwvojs 
avethev Tov Alyirrioy Katavody Thy TaTelywow TaY adeXPaY avrov, a homi- 
letical application of Ex 2 (used in Ac 77%), 


The second item of faith (v.*4) is the first individual proof by 
Moses himself. Josephus (Azz. ii. 9. 7) makes Moses refuse the 
Pharaoh’s crown when a baby. The Pharaoh’s daughter placed 
the child in her father’s arms; he took it, pressed it to his 
bosom, and to please his daughter graciously put the crown upon 
its head. But the child threw it to the ground and stamped on 
it. Which seemed ominous to the king! The writer of Hebrews 
avoids such fancies, and simply summarizes Ex 21, where 
Moses péyas yevopevos (from Ex 2"; 7e., as Calvin points out, 
when his refusal could not be set down to childish ignorance 
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of the world, nor to youthful impetuousness) jpyycaro (with 
infinitive as in Wis 12?” 1616 1710) AéyerOar vids Ouyatpds dapad. 
His religious motive in declining the title and position of son to 
an Egyptian princess (Jub 47%) is now given (v.7°); pédXov 
éXdpevos (for the construction and idea, cp. OGJS. 669! padAov 
THY TOV TpoTepwv érdpywv aidviov cvvnOeav pvrdcowv <u> THY 
TpOTKaLpov TOS GOLKiav pEL“NnodpevOS) oUykakouxetobar (a new 
compound, unknown to the LXX) 76 \a@ tod Geod 4 mpdcKkatpor (a 
non-LXX term! which first occurs in 4 Mac 157 ® 3, and passed 
into the early Christian vocabulary as an antithesis to aiwvos) 
exe Gpaptias dmédavow. The dpaptia is the sin which he 
would have committed in proving disloyal to the People of God ; 
that might have been pleasant for the time being, but miotis 
looks to higher and lasting issues (10°4 r1!). It would have 
been ‘‘sin” for him to choose a high political career at court, 
the “sin” of apostasy; he did what others in their own way had 
done afterwards (10°, cp. 133). 

For améXavors see Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Flordleg. Ixvii. 25): rov & 
nOcov <Blov>, éfovolay diddvra mpds dkodaclay kal rokihwy Hdovay arbdavow 
dyevvdv Kal pxpoxapdv, icd0cov voulfovor, and 4 Mac 58, where the tyrant 
taunts the conscientious Jews, kal yap dvénrov Tovro 76 wh atrodavew THY Xwpls 
éveldouvs ndéwv. Philo (vet. M/os. i. 6: vyevomevds Te diadepdvTws aoKnTis 
ddvyodeclas Kal roy GBpodiacrov Blov ws ovdels Erepos xXrEVdoas—YWuxy yap 
érd0e. udvyn §fv, ob} owuarr) praises the asceticism of Moses in the palace 
of the Pharaoh, but gives an interpretation of his reward which is lower 
than that of our author; he declares (i. 27) that as Moses renounced the 
high position of authority which he might have enjoyed in Egypt (ére:dy yap 
Thv Aiy’mrou KkaréXurev tryenovlay, Ovyarptdovs Tov TérEe BaciNevovTos wy), 
because he disapproved of the local injustice, God rewarded him with 
authority over a greater nation. 


In v.7© the reason for this renunciation of the world is 
explained. Metlova modtov hynodpevos (cp. v.44 and Aoyiodpevos 
in v.!®) tv Atydmtou OQnoaupdv Tov dveidiopdv Tod Xpiorod (as 
involved in ovyxaxovxeicGar t@ Aa@ Tod Geod). This is one of 
the writer’s dinting phrases. There is a special obloquy in being 
connected with Christ. It is one of the things which Christians 
have to face to-day (131°), and, the writer argues, it has always 
been so; Moses himself, the leader of God’s people at the first, 
showed his wioris by deliberately meeting it. The obloquy was 
part of the human experience of Jesus himself (12? 13!”), but the 
point here in tov dévedsiopdv tod Xpiorod is that, by identifying 
himself with God’s people in Egypt, Moses encountered the 
same 6veidiopos as their very messiah afterwards was to endure. 
He thus faced what the writer, from his own standpoint, does 
not hesitate to call rov éveducpov tod Xpicrod. Whether he had 
in mind anything further, eg. the idea that 6 Xpiordés here 


1 Tt recurs in an edict of Caracalla (215 A.D.), quoted by Mitteis-Wilcken, 
4.) 2.2230, 
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means the pre-incarnate Logos, as though a mystical sense 
like that of 1 Co to* underlay the words, is uncertain and 
rather unlikely, though the idea that Christ was suffering in the 
person of the Israelites, or that they represented him, might be 
regarded as justified by the language, e.8. VOL.PSse Soo) (rod 6vet- 
ditpovd Td SovAwY Gov... Ov avEeidicay TO Fagan Tov Xpiorov 
gov). The experiences of ingratitude and insulting treatment 
which Moses suffered at the hands of Israel illustrate Chry- 
sostom’s definition of TOV 6velolo pov TOD Xporod : TO expe TEAOUS 
Kal eo XaTns dvamvo7s mao XE KQKWS a CA TOUTO €OTLV 6VELOLT [0S 
Tov Xpiorov, OTay Tis map wv evepyeret dvedilyrau (citing Mt 27%). 
The basis of this estimate of life is now given: diéB\emev yap eis 
tiv proPatodociav, as the writer desired his readers to do (10% 
11°), *AzroPXérew eis is a common phrase for keeping one’s eye 
upon, having regard to, e.g. Theophrastus, ii. 10, kat eis éxetvov 
amoBXerwv: Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 1, 6 pev . . . eis povov 70 
Avowtedres 76 Ek TOV ApTayav aroBAérwv, tapjkovoev. Mr. Starkie, 
in his note on Arist. Acharn. 32, suggests that droBAérew, which 
is common in the comic poets and is also a philosophical term 
(e.g. Plato’s Phaedo, 115 C; Phaedrus, 234 D), ‘was used like 
‘to prescind’ in English,” ze. to fix one’s gaze on a single 
object by withdrawing it from everything else. 

The third act of faith in his life (v.?”) is his withdrawal from 
Egypt to Midian (Ex 2!4!=Ac 77°), In ph oByets tov Oupsy 
toG Baowhkéws the author ignores the statement of the OT that 
Moses did fly from Egypt, in terror of being punished by the 
king for having murdered the Egyptian (opynv dwetuxrov Baciréws 
GTOOLOPATKuY, Philo, de vit. Mos. i. 9). Josephus in his own 
way also (Af. ii. 10. 1) eliminates the motive of fear. Our 
author declares that if Moses did retreat from Egypt, it was 
from no fear of Pharaoh, but in the faith that God had a future 
and a mission for him still; he had as little fear of Pharaoh as 
his parents had had, tév yap ddpatov (sc. BaciAéa) ds Spav éxapté- 
pyoev (cp. Sir 2? evOvvov tHv Kapdiav cov Kai Kkaptépyoov). “The 
courage to abandon work on which one’s heart is set, and accept 
inaction cheerfully as the will of God, is of the rarest and highest 
kind, and can be created and sustained only by the clearest 
spiritual vision” (Peake). The language and thought are illus- 
trated by Epict. 11. 16. 45-46: ék THs dtavoias éxBadre . . . Ady, 
poBov, éerifvpiav, POovov, émixatpexaxiay, pirapyvpiav, padaxiay, 
dxpaciav. Tatra 8 ovk eat aAdws éxBarety, ei 1) TpOs LOvOV TOV 
Gedy arroBXérovta, éxelvw povw mpoomemovOdTa, Tots exelvou TpocT- 
dypact Kabwowwpevov. The phrase os ép@v means the inward 
vision where, as Marcus Aurelius observes (x. 26), dpa@mev, odyi 
trois 6pGadpois, GAN’ ovy Frrov évapyas. In the de Mundo, 399a, 
God is described as doparos dv ahAw AV Aoy.oued. Philo had 
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already singled out this trait in Moses, e.g. de mutat. nomin. 2: 
Movojs 6 THs aedodts dicews Oeatyns Kal Oedrtns—eis yap Tov 
yvopov ghaciy avrov ot Oetor ypyopot ciceAOeivy (Ex 207), ryv 
GOpaTov Kal aowpaTtov ovolav aivirtopevor. In vet, Mos. i. 15 he 
declares that the Pharaoh had no notion of any invisible God 
(undéva TO Tapamav vontov Gedy ew Tav Spatav vopigwv), and later 
on, commenting on Ex 20?! (i. 28), he adds that Moses entered 
the darkness, touréotwv eis THY deLdn Kal ddpaTov Kal dowpatov TOV 
OVTWY TapadelypaTtLKHY ovotlav, Ta abeata pice OvnTH KaTavowr. 

On ph poByGeis tov Oupdv tod Bactdéws, it may be noted that 
the Stoics took the prudential line of arguing that one ought not 
needlessly to provoke a tyrant: ‘sapiens nunquam potentium 
iras provocabit, immo declinabit, non aliter quam in navigando 
procellam ” (Seneca, £%. xiv. 7). Various attempts have been 
made to explain away the contradiction between this statement 
and that of Ex 2!4. (a) Some think they are not irreconcilable ; 
‘so far as his life was concerned, he feared, but in a higher 
region he had no fear” (A. B. Davidson), ze. he was certain 
God would ultimately intervene to thwart Pharaoh, and so took 
precautions to save his own life in the interest of the cause. This 
is rather artificial, however, though maintained by some good 
critics like Lunemann. (4) Or, the @vy0os may be not anger at 
the murder of the Egyptian, but the resentment of Moses’ action 
in refusing a court position and withdrawing from Egypt 
(Vaughan, Dods, Delitzsch, etc.). (¢c) A more favourite method 
is to deny that the writer is alluding to Ex 2!) at all, and to 
refer the passage to the real Exodus later (so Calvin, Bleek, 
Westcott, Seeberg, and many other edd.); but this is to antici- 
pate v.78, and the Israelites were ordered out of Egypt by 
Pharaoh, not exposed to any anger of his. 

The fourth act of faith (v.?8) is his obedience to the divine 
orders of Ex 12!%-48 (cp. Wis 185), which proved that he be- 
lieved, in spite of appearances, that God had protection and a 
future for the People. Memoinxev is another aoristic perfect ; mpdc- 
xvas is not a LXX term, and @/yyavw (Ofyy) only occurs in LXX 
in Ex 1913 (= Heb 12”). As O0iyyavw may take a genitive (12”°) 
as well as an accusative, 6Ao6pevwy might go with mpwrdtoka (Ze. 
of the Egyptians) and @iyy with atréy (the Israelites). Note the 
alliteration in mlote. wen. doxa ... mpdcxuow. The iva py 
clause explains thy mpdaxuow Tod aiparos. 


By one Old Latin, or at any rate a non-Vulgate, text of this passage, in Codex 
Harleianus (ed. E. S. Buchanan, Sacred Latin Texts, i., 1912), a gloss is 
inserted at this point: ‘‘ fide praedaverunt Aegyptios exeuntes” (Ex 12°: °6), 
which was evidently known to Sedulius Scotus (Migne, ciii. 268 C), who 
quotes it as ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios, quia crediderunt se iterum in 
Aegyptum non reversuros.” 
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The fifth act of faith (v.29) is the crossing of the Red Sea 
(Ex 141), Strictly speaking, this is an act of faith on the part 
of the Israelites; the 8.€Byoav depends on, for its subject, the 
attay of y.28, But those who crossed were ot é&AOdvres é€& 
Aiyirrov 614 Mwicéws (31°), and the action is the direct sequel 
to that of v.28, though Moses is now included in the People. 8a 
Enpas ys is from Ex 14°; diaBaivew goes with the genitive as 
well as with the accusative. The Israelites took a risk, in 
obedience to God’s order, and so proved their iors. But there 
are some things which are possible only to faith. “Hs (Z.e. épvOpa 
Oadacon) metpay AaBdvtes ot Aiydmrio. KatemsOnoay (from Ex 154 
KateroOnoayv év épvOpa Oadacon, B), z.e. the Egyptians tried it and 
were swallowed up in the sea. Here zretpay AapPavew is a 
classical phrase for (2) making an attempt, almost in the sense of 
testing or risking. They “ventured on” (cp. Dt 28°° 4 rpudepa, 
HS ovxt meipay éAaBev 6 wovs avtyns Baivew eri THs ys), or tried 
it (cp. Jos. Ant. 8. 6. 5, codias PBovdrAopern AaPetv selpay, 
etc.). The other meaning is that (4) of getting experience (so 
in v.°°), which is often the sad result of (a); so, e.g., Demosth. 
in Aristocratem, 131, AaBwv epyw ts éxeivov iAias metpay. pee 
writer ignores the legendary embroidery of Philo (vt. Mos. iii 
34, ws emi _énpas drpamod Kal Ardaddous eddghovs—expavpadby a ‘ 
Wappos Kal 1 oTopas aiTyns ovota cuppioa nvwOn). 

Two more instances of faith are specially cited, both in con- 
nexion with the fall of Jericho (vv.*® °!). During the interval 
between the Exodus and the entrance into Canaan the writer, we 
are not surprised to find (31%), notes not a single example of 
miotis, but it is remarkable that neither here nor below (v.92!) is 
there any allusion to Joshua. 

80 Tt was by faith that the walls of Jericho collapsed, after being surrounded 
Jor only seven days, * It was by faith that Rahab the harlot did not perish 
along with those who were disobedient, as she had welcomed the scouts 
peaceably, 

The faith that had enabled Israel to cross the Red Sea in 
safety enabled them years later to bring the walls of a city crash- 
ing to the ground (v.*°). There was no siege of Jericho; Israel 
simply marched round it for a week, and that act of faith in 
God’s promise, against all probabilities, brought about the marvel. 
So the writer summarizes Jos 61°, Judas Maccabaeus and his 
men also appealed, in besieging a town, to Tov péyay Tod Kdopov 
duvdorny, Tov aTep KplOv Kal pnxavev dpyaviKOV KaTaKpnyvicavTa 
Thy lepiya Kata Tovs Inood xpovous (2 Mac 12}), and one Egyptian 
fanatic (for whom Paul was once mistaken, Acts 21°°) promised 
his adherents, in rebelling against the Romans, that the walls of 
Jerusalem would collapse at his word of command (Josephus, 
Ant, xx. 8. 6). 
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The faith of a community is now followed by the faith of an 
individual. The last name on the special list is that of a 
foreigner, an unmarried woman, and a woman of loose morals 
(v.21), in striking contrast to Sara and the mother of Moses. 
The story is told in Jos 21?! 625, For # wépvy (‘‘ Ratio haec cur R. 
solita sit peregrinos excipere,” Bengel) see below on 137% A 
tendency to whitewash her character appears in the addition of 
ériAeyomevn (% syrbhkl Ephr.), which is also inserted by some 
codices in the text of Clem. Rom. i2!. Her practical faith 
(Ja 2%; Clem. Rom. 1! da rior kat prrogeviav éoo6n), shown 
by her ‘friendly (wer eipyyns) welcome to the spies, which sprang 
from her conviction that the God of Israel was to be feared, saved 
(cuvamddeto, cp. Sir 8) her from the fate of her fellow-citizens 
(rots darevOyoacw) who declined to submit to the claims of Israel’s 
God. They are described by the same word as are the recalci- 
trant Israelites themselves (3!8). Even Jewish priests were 
proud to trace their descent from Rahab; her reputation 
stood high in later tradition, owing to the life which followed 
this initial act of faith (cp. Mt 15). 


For lack of space and time the writer now passes to a mere 
summary of subsequent examples of faith (vv.°2"). Roughly 
speaking, we may say that vv.%3- 34 describe what the folk of old 
did by faith, vv.95!- what they did for faith. 


32 And what more shall I say? Time would facil me to tell of Gideon, of 
Barak and Samson and Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the prophets— 
33 men who by fatth (dia miorews) conquered kingdoms, administered justice, 
obtained promises, shut the mouth of lions, *4 quenched the power of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness won to strength, proved valiant 
in warfare, and routed hosts “of foreigners. 


Kat ti ér. (om. D*) déyw (deliberative conjunctive) does not 
necessarily imply that Hpos “EGpadovs was originally a sermon or 
address ; it was a literary as well as an oratorical phrase. Thus 
Josephus uses a similar phrase in Ant. xx. 11. 1 (kal ri del tAElw 
Aéyev ;). Faith did not die out, at the entry into Palestine. On 
the contrary, the proofs of faith are so rich in the later story of 
the People that the writer has no time for anything except a 
glowing abstract. “Emuetper ydp pe Bun youpevor 6 xpdvos is one 
form of a common rhetorical phrase, though 7 jépa is generally 
used instead of 6 xpdévos. Three instances may be cited: Dion. 
Hal. De Composttione Verb. 4 (after running over the names of a 
number of authors) «at aA)ous puptous, av amdvTov Ta dvopata €i 
Bovroiunv A€yev, ériArciver pe 6 TIS TpEpas XpOovos : Demosth. de 
Corona, 324, émirenper we €yovO’ H Hepa Ta THY TpoddTwv dvépara, 
and (out of several instances) Philo, de Sacrif. Abelis et Caint, 5 
emiAciwer pe 0 Hepa Aéyovta TO TOV Kar €l00s dpEeTOv ovopara, 
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Aumyoupevov . . . mept, as, ¢@g., In Plato’s Luth. 6 C, modda 
tept Tov Oelwv Simyyoopat, and Philo’s de Abrah. 44, dv drA(Lyo 
mporepov evia SueEHAPov (= “gone over”). For pe yap (8 A D* 
33- 547), yap me is rightly read by p!® D° K L P W Clem. Chrys. 
etc. (cp. Blass, § 475. 2), though yap is omitted altogether by 
W 216*. Six names are specially mentioned, to begin with. 
Gideon’s crushing victory over the Ammonites echoes down later 
history (e.g. Is 9° 1076, Ps 8311). The singling out of Barak is 
in line with the later Jewish tradition, which declined to think of 
him as a mere ally of Deborah; he was the real hero of the 
exploit. For example, some rabbis (cp. Targ. on Jg 573, Yalkut 
on Jg 42) gave him the high name of Michael, and praised this 
brave leader for his modesty in allowing Deborah to occupy so 
prominent a place. Later tradition also magnified Samson’s 
piety and divine characteristics (e.g. Sotah 94, 10a). Of all the 
four “judges” selected, Jephthah has the poorest reputation in 
Jewish tradition; he is censured for rashness, and his rank is 
comparatively insignificant. Augustine, however (Quaes¢. vu. 
xlix.), points out that the “‘spirit” came both on Jephthah (Jg 
112% 30) and on Gideon (877). Why these four names are put in 
this unchronological order (instead of Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 
and Samson), it is impossible to guess; in 1 S 12" it is Gideon, 
Barak, Jephthah, and Samson, followed by Samuel. David here 
(AauveiS te) belongs to the foregoing group, the only one of 
Israel’s kings mentioned in the list. In Jewish tradition (eg. 
Josephus, Azz. vi. 2, 2-3) Samuel’s career was interpreted..with 


™~,, 


quite martial fervour; he was credited with several victories over | 


the Philistines. Hence he forms a transition between the 
previous heroes and the prophets, of which he was commonly 
regarded as the great leader (cp. Ac 374). “AN\\wv (+74r?) is 
superfluously inserted before mpopyrav by syrb*! pesh arm eth sah 
boh 69. 1288 Theod. Dam. In ot 81a miotews (v.**) the of covers 
vy.°2: 34, but dua miorews includes vv.*°-°8 as well, and is reiterated 
in y.°°, The following nine terse-clauses, devoid of a single kai, 
begin by noting military and civil achievements. In katnywvi- 
cavto Baowelas, kataywvifopar-(not a~EXX term) is the verb 
applied by Josephus to David’s conquests (in Azz. vii. 2. 2, adTo 
sacar Kataywvicapéevy Tladaotiods dédwxey 6 Geos); its later 
metaphorical use may be illustrated from Mart. Pol. 19? (dia 
THS UTopoVvAS KaTaywvicdpevos Tov adiKov apxovTa), “Hpydoavto 
Suxarogvyyy in the sense of 2 S 8) (kai eBacirevoey Aaveid ert 
Iopayr* Kal jv Tov Kpipa Kal dukavoovvyy emt mavta Tov adv 
avrov) etc., the writer applying to this specific activity, for which 
miotis was essential, a phrase elsewhere (cp. Ac 10%) used for a 
general moral life. Such was their faith, too, that they had pro- 
mises of God’s help realized in their experience ; this (cp. 6!) is 
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the force of éméruyov émayyedt@v. Furthermore, eppagay ordpara 
Aedvtwy, as in the case of Daniel (Dn 61% 7° 6 Oeds pov évédpagev 
Ta oTOpata Tov AedvTwv, Theod.), EoBeoav Suvapiy tupds, as in the 
case of Daniel’s three friends (Dn 31°28, 1 Mac 25%, 3 Mac 6°). 
In épuyov otdpata paxatpys, the unusual plural of ordpa (cp. 
Lk 21% recotvra cordate paxaipys) may be due to the preceding 
otopara rhetorically; it means repeated cases of escape from 
imminent peril of murder rather than double-edged swords (41%), 
escapes, ¢.g., like those of Elijah (1 K 19!*) and Elisha (2 K 
6uf 31f) In eduvapd0noav (pl x* A D* 1831; the v2. eveduva- 
paddnoav was probably due to the influence of Ro 47°) dé 
doGevetas, the reference is quite general; Hezekiah’s recovery 
from illness is too narrow an instance.! The last three clauses 
are best illustrated by the story of the Maccabean struggle, 
where aAdXdrpiot is the term used for the persecutors (1 Mac 27 
etc.), and wapeuBory for their hosts (1 Mac 31° etc.). In mapep- 
Bodas ékAuvav aAdoTpiwy, mapeuBoAy, a word which Phrynichus 
calls devas Maxedovexdy, means a host in array (so often in 1 Mac 
and Polybius); «Aivw (cp. Jos. Anz. xiv. 15. 4, kAiverau TO... 
Képas THS padayyos) is never used in this sense in the LXX. 

What the heroes and heroines of miotts had to endure is now 
summarized (vv.°5-88); the passive rather than the active aspect 
of faith is emphasized. 


35 Some were given back to thetr womankind, raised from the very dead ; 
others were broken on the wheel, refusing to accept release, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection ; *® others, again, had to experience scoffs and 
scourging, aye, chains and imprisonment—* they were stoned . .*. sawn in 
two, and cut to preces ; they had to roam about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
forlorn, oppressed, ill-treated * (men of whom the world was not worthy), 
wanderers in the desert and among hills, in caves and gullies. 


"EdaBov yuvaixes? «rd, (95) recalls such stories as 1 K 171"F 
and 2 K 48°" (kai » yun . . . AaBev rov vidv airs Kal eEpOev) ; 
it was a real dvdoracis, though not the real one, for some 
other male beings became literally and finally vexpot, relying by 
faith on a kpetoowyv dvdotacis. “Adour S€ (like Sokrates in Athens: 
cp. Epict. iv. I. 164-165, 2wxparys 8 aicypas od owlerar... 
TOUTOV OVK ETL THT aiaypds, GAN aroOvncKwv owlerat) could 
only have saved their lives by dishonourably giving up their 


1A more apt example is the nerving of Judith for her act of religious 
patriotism (cp. Rendel Harris, Szdelights on NT Research, 170f.), though 
there is a verbal parallel in the case of Samson (Jg 1618 dréornoe: am’ éuod 
icxvs mov kal dobevjow). 

2 The odd v.72. yuvatkas (p'? x* A D* 33. 1912) may be another case (cp. 
Thackeray, 149, for LXX parallels) of -as for -es as a nominative form ; as an 
accusative, it could only have the senseless meaning of ‘‘ marrying” 
(AauBdvew yuvatkas). Strong, early groups of textual authorities now and 
then preserve errors. 
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convictions, and therefore chose to suffer. This is a plain refer- 
ence to the Maccabean martyrs. °*Erupmavic@noay (Blass prefers 
the more classical form in D* drerupravicOnocav), a punishment 
probably corresponding to the mediaeval penalty of being broken 
on the wheel. ‘ This dreadful punishment consists,” says Scott 
in a note to the thirtieth chapter of Zhe Betrothed, ‘‘in the 
executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder-bones, 
arms, thigh-bones and legs of the criminal, taking his alternate 
sides. The punishment is concluded by a blow across the 
breast, called the coup de grace, because it removes the sufferer 
from his agony.” ‘The victim was first stretched on a frame or 
block, the tvzzavov! (so schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 476, tvprava 
EvAa é ols eruprdvidov’ éxypovTo yap tTavTy TH TYyrwpia), and 
beaten to death, for which the verb was dmorupmavilecbau (e.g. 
Josephus, ¢c. Apzonem, i. 148, quoting Berossus, AaBopocodpxodos 

. t70 Tov pirwy aretupravicOy: Arist. Ahed. i. 5. 14, Bo7ep ot 
arorupravilopevot, etc.). So Eleazar was put to death, because 
he refused to save his life by eating swine’s flesh (2 Mac 6!9 
6 d€ Tov per evKAcias Odvatov parAov Tov peta pvoovs Biov 
dvadegdpevos atfayperws ert TO TUTavev rpoonyev). It is this 
punishment of the Maccabean martyrs which the writer has in 
mind, as Theodoret already saw. ‘The sufferers were “ distracti 
quemadmodum corium in tympano distenditur” (Calvin) ; but 
the essence of the punishment was beating to death, as both 
Hesychius (rAjooerat, éxdepetor, iaxvpos tvmrerar) and Suidas 
(EvAw mARooETAL, Exd€épeTat, Kai Kpeuatat) recognize in their defini- 
tion of rupmaviterar. The hope of the resurrection, which 
sustained such martyrs od mpoode§dpevor (cp. 10°*) thy dmodUtpwow, 
is illustrated by the tales of Maccabean martyrs, e.g. of Eleazar 
the scribe (2 Mac 62!*), urged to eat some pork iva rotro zpdagas 
GroAvO7y Tod POavdrov, and declining in a fine stubbornness ; but 
specially of the heroic mother and her seven sons (cid. 71), 
who perished confessing aiperov petadA\dooovtas aro avOpwrwv 
Tas 10 TOD Jeod mpocdoKav éAridas wéAW avacTHTETOat br adiTod 

. ol pev yap vov Hperepor adeApot Bpaxdy érevéyKavTes OvoV 
devaov Lwns vr SiabyKnv Gcod mertubxacw. 

In y.°6 érepo. Sé (after of pey . .. GAA S€ in Matt 1614) 
Tretpav €daBov (see on v.29) éurracypav (cp. Sir 2778 éuravypos Kal 
Gverdurpos) Kat paotiywv—a hendiadys; the writer has in mind 
shameful tortures like those inflicted on the seven Maccabean 
brothers, as described in 2 Mac 7! (pdoriéwv Kal vevpats aixilo- 


1 Another word for the frame was rpoxyés, as in 4 Mac 9”, where the 
eldest of the seven famous Jewish brothers is beaten to death. Hence 
the verb used by Philo (zz Flaccum, 10) to describe the punishment inflicted 
on the Alexandrian Jews (Iovdator. pwacrvyovpevor, Kpeudmevor, Tpoxifdmevor, 
KaTakifouevor). 
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pevous .. . 7 Hyov él Tov eumarypov), although in this case the 
beating is not at once fatal, as the next words prove (éru de 
Secpav Kat dvdaxys). The passage would be more clear and 
consecutive, however, if é€repo. 8é preceded meprqdOov (in v.*"), 
introducing the case of those who had not to suffer the martyrs’ 
' death. This would leave éymatypa@v xrA. as a reiteration or 
expansion of érupravicbnoav. Before Seopav kai pudaxis, ete Sé 
probably (cp. Lk 142°) heightens the tone—not merely passing 
blows, but long durance vile: though the sense might be simply, 
‘Cand further.” In v.87 é\v@dcOnoav (as in the case of Zechariah, 
2 Ch 2420-22, Mt 23%5) was the traditional punishment which 
ended Jeremiah’s life in Egypt (Tertull. Scorp. 8) ; possibly the 
writer also had in mind the fate of Stephen (Acts 7°). 
"EmpioOnaav (Am 1° érpilov mpioow otdypois xrA.) alludes to the 
tradition of Isaiah having being sawn in two with a wooden saw 
during the reign of Manasseh, a tradition echoed in the contem- 
porary Ascensio Lsaiae 5:4 (Justin’s Dial. cxx.; Tertull. de 
Patientia, xiv. etc.); cp. R. H. Charles, Zhe Ascension of Isaiah 
(1900), pp. xlv—xlix. 


After é\:@do0noav there is a primitive corruption in the text. Four 
readings are to be noted. 

éreipdcbnoav, érplobycav: & L P 33. 326 syrb!, 

érploOnoav, éreipdcbnoav: p® AD 6. 104. 1611. 1739 lat boh arm. 

éretpdcbynoav : fuld, Clem. Thdt. 

érplo@noav : 2. 327 syr’® Eus. etc. 

Origen apparently did not read érre:pdcOynoar, if we were to judge from 
Flom. Jerem. xv. 2 (&ddov éNOoBdrnoav, Grov Empicav, GrXov améeKrevav 
MeTagd Tov vaot Kal Tov Ovo.acrnplov), but shortly before (xiv. 12) he quotes 
the passage verbally as follows: éAv0dc@noav, émpicOnoav, éreipdcOnoay, év 
povy paxalpas amréfavov, though éreipdoPnoay is omitted here by H. In 
c. Cels. vii. 7 it is doubtful whether éze:pdOnoav or érreipdcoOnoay was the 
original reading. Eusebius omits the word in Prep. Evang. xii. 10 (583d), 
reading é\iGacOnocav, érplobnoav, év pddvw xrd., and sah reads ‘‘they were 
sawn, they were stoned, they died under the sword.” It is evident that 
érrepacOnoay (written in some MSS as émuip.) as ‘‘ were tempted ” is impossible 
here ; the word either was due to dittography with émpic@ycav or represents a 
corruption of some term for torture. Various suggestions have been made, 
e.g. émnpwbnoay (mutilated) by Tanaquil Faber, érpd@yoay (sold for slaves) 
by D. Heinsius, éore:pdodnoay (strangled) by J. Alberti, or émrép@noav 
(impaled) by Knatchbull. But some word like émrupw&(do)@noav (Beza, F. 
Junius, etc.) or érpyjcOynoav (Gataker)+ is more likely, since one of the seven 
Maccabean brothers was fried to death (2 Mac 7%), and burning was « 
punishment otherwise for the Maccabeans (2 Mac 614). It is at any rate 
probable that the writer put three aorists ending in -c@ncav together. 


Death év $dvm paxaipns (a LXX phrase) was not an un- 
common fate for unpopular prophets (1 K 19!°, Jer 267°); but 
the writer now passes, in mweptqAOov xr. (27> 38), to the sufferings 


1 Or éverpyjoOnoay, which is used by Philo in describing the woes of the 
Alexandrian Jews (2 Flaccum, 20, faves ol uev éverrpjaOnoar), 
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of the living, harried and hunted over the country. Not all the 
loyal were killed, yet the survivors had a miserable life of it, like 
Mattathias and his sons (1 Mac 2% épvyov . . . eis Ta dpy), or 
Judas Maccabaeus and his men, who had to take to the hills 
(2 Mac 52) év rots dpecw Onpiwv tporov diuély ody Tots per adrod, 
Kal THY XopTwoN Tpodryy TLTOvpevor SieréAovv), Or Others during the 
persecution (2 Mac 61! érepo. d€ tAnoiov cvvdpapovtes cis Ta 
omydoa). When the storm blew over, the Maccabeans recol- 
lected as THY TOV OKNVaV EopTHY ev TOS Opec Kal év TOLS OryHAaLotS 
Onpiwv tporov noav veyopevor (2 Mac 10°), They roamed, the 
writer adds, dressed év pydwrtats (the rough garb of prophets, like 
Elijah, 1 K 191% 19), év aiyetous Sépyacuw (still rougher pelts). 
According to the Ascensio Lsaiae (27) the pious Jews who 
adhered to Isaiah when he withdrew from Manasseh’s idolatry 
in Jerusalem and sought the hills, were “all clothed in garments 
of hair, and were all prophets.” Clement (17!) extends the refer- 
ence too widely: oirwes év d€pyacw aiyetors kat pyAwtats rept 
ratnocav KnpvacovTes THY EXevowy TOU Xpiorov' A€youey 5é "HAéelav 
kat “EAuoare, ere O€ Kal “TeLexinA, Tos mpodyras: mpos Todrois Kal 
TOUS LELAPTUPHLEVOUS. 

A vivid modern description of people clad in goatskins occurs in Balzac’s 
Les Chouans (ch. i.): ‘‘ Ayant pour tout vétement une grande peau de chévre 
qui les couvrait depuis le col jusqu’aux genoux. . . . Les meches plates de 
leurs longs cheveux s’unissaient si habituellement aux poils de la peau de 
chévre et cachaient si complétement leurs visages baissés vers la terre, qu’on 
pouvait facilement prendre cette peau pour la leur, et confondre, a la premiere 
vue, les malheureux avec ces animaux dont les dépouilles leur servaient de 
vétement. Mais a travers les cheveux l’on voyait bientét briller les yeux 
comme des gouttes de rosée dans une épaisse verdure ; et leurs regards, tout 
en annoncant Vl intelligence humaine, causaient certainement plus de terreur 
que de plaisir.” 


Their general plight is described in three participles, botepou- 
pevor, OAtBdpevor (2 Co 48), kaxouxotpevor (cp. 13°, and Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 26, dcre rpiv drocacbat Ta TEéVOy KaKovyoupévous 
teXeutnoa Tov Piov). Kaxodyew only occurs twice in the LXX 
(1 K 276 1199 A), but is common in the papyri (e.g. Zedt. Pap. 
10422, B.c. 92). This il?-treatment at the hands of men, as if 
they were not considered fit to live (cp. Ac 222), elicits a 
splendid aside—éy otx jv dgios 6 kKéopos. Compare Mechilta, 
5a (on Ex 12°): “Israel possessed four commandments, of 
which the whole world was not worthy,” and the story of the 
bath gol in Sanhedr. 11. 1, which said, ‘‘One is here present 
who is worthy to have the Shekinah dwelling in him, but the 
world is not worthy of such.” Kéowos as in v.?; Philo’s list 
of the various meanings of xKécpos (in de aetern. mundi, 2) does 
not include this semi-religious sense. Of the righteous, Wis 35 
remarks: 6 Oeds éeipacev adtovs Kal etpev adtovs agiovs EavTov. 
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‘©There is a class of whom the world is always worthy and more than 
worthy: it is worthy of those who watch for, reproduce, exaggerate its foibles, 
who make themselves the very embodiment of its ruling passions, who shriek 
its catchwords, encourage its illusions, and flatter its fanaticisms. But it isa 
poor 7éle to play, and it never has been played by the men whose names 
stand for epochs in the march of history” (H. L. Stewart, Ques¢zons of the 
Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 1912, p. 133). 


In °8> it was the not infrequent (cf. Mk 14°) confusion of 
€N and ETT! in ancient texts which probably accounted for év 
being replaced by émé (é¢’) in p!® & A P 33. 88, etc.; éxi does 
not suit omnAatous. . . émats, and the writer would have avoided 
the hiatus in ét épyplas. Still, wAavdpevor suits only épypiacrs kal 
Opeow, and emi may have been the original word, used loosely 
like wAavomevor with omndaiows krA. In Ps.-Sol 17! the pious 
ériavavro év épypots, cwOnvar Woyas avTov ard Kakov. For dzais, 
cp. Ob ° év rats érats tov metpOv. rydaiov, like the Latin 
spelunca or specus, eventually became equivalent to a “‘ temple,” 
perhaps on account of the prominence of caves or grottoes in the 
worship of some cults. 

Now for an estimate of this riorts and its heroic representa- 
tives (vv.°9 40)! The epilogue seems to justify God by arguing 
that the apparent denial of any adequate reward to them is part 
of a larger divine purpose, which could only satisfy them after 
death. 

39 They all won their record (waprupnbévres = euaprupyOnoav in v.2) for 
faith, but the Promise they did not obtain. ” God had something better in 
store for us (nuev emphatic); he would not have them perfected apart 
from us. : 

Some of these heroes and heroines of faith had had God’s 
special promises fulfilled even in this life (e.g. vv.1!- 98), but che 
Promise, in the sense of the messianic bliss with its eternal life 
(1026-37, cf. 61f), they could not win. Why? Not owing to 
any defect in their faith, nor to any fault in God, but on account 
of his far-reaching purpose in history ; oéto. mdvtes (again as in 
v.13, but this time summing up the whole list, vv.4%8) odx 
éxopicavto (in the sense of v.!8 yw kouiodpevor; not a voluntary 
renunciation, as Wetstein proposes to interpret it—‘‘non 
acceperunt felicitatem promissam huius vitae, imo deliberato 
consilio huic beneficio renunciaverunt et maluerunt affligi 
morique propter deum”) thy émayyedtav (in v.18 ¢4e Promise was 
loosely called ai éwayyeAtor, and the plural ras érayyedlas is 
therefore read here by A W 436. 1611). The reason for this is 
now given (v.4°) in a genitive absolute clause, tod QeoG epi par 
KpetTTov Te mpoBAepapevou (the middle for the active). IpoPdérew 
only occurs once in the LXX (Ps 3718 6 8 xvpuos . . . mpoBdére 
Oru H&E HY Hepa avrov), and only here in the NT, where the re- 
ligious idea makes it practically a Greek equivalent for pvovidere. 





al Rai. 
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Kpeirrov tu is explained by tva ph xwpis Hudv teXerwOGowv, which 
does not mean that ‘‘our experience was necessary to complete 
their reward,” but that God in his good providence reserved the 
messianic teAciwous of Jesus Christ until we could share it. This 
reActwots is NOW theirs (g!® 1273), as it is ours—if only we will show 
a like strenuous faith during the brief interval before the end. 
This is the thought of 12!*, catching up that of 10%, God 
deferred the coming of Christ, in order to let us share it (cp. 1 P 
r10. 20), his plan being to make room for us as well. The 
teAeiwots has been realized in Jesus ; till he reappears (978 1012: 87) 
to complete the purpose of God for us, we must hold on in faith, 
heartened by the example of these earlier saints. Their faith 
was only granted a far-off vision of the hoped-for end. We have 
seen that end realized in Jesus; therefore, with so many more 
resources and with so short a time of strain, we ought to be 
nerved for our endurance by the sense of our noble predecessors. 
It is not that we experience xpetrrév zt by our immediate experi- 
ence of Christ (10!*), who fulfils to us what these former folk 
could not receive before his coming. This is true, but it is not 
exactly the point here. The xpetrrdy ru is our inclusion in this 
People of God for whom the reAciwors of Christ was destined, 
the privilege of the xpeirrwv diaby«y. The writer does not go 
the length of saying that Christ suffered in the persons of these 
saints and heroes (as, ¢.g., Paulinus of Nola, Zfzs¢. xxxviil. 3: 
‘ab initio saeculorum Christus in omnibus suis patitur .. . in 
Abel occisus a fratre, in Noe irrisus a filio, in Abraham peregrin- 
atus, in Isaac oblatus, in Jacob famulatus, in Joseph venditus, 
in Moyse expositus et fugatus, in prophetis lapidatus et sectus, 
in apostolis terra marique iactatus, et multis ac uariis beatorum 
martyrum crucibus frequenter occisus”), and this consideration 
tells against the theory of a “mystical” sense in v.76. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter rather is (vv.* 4°) that the reward of 
their faith had to be deferred till Christ arrived in our day. The 
reAciwos is entirely wrought out through Christ, and wrought 
out for all. It covers all God’s People (cp. 127), for now the 
Promise has been fulfilled to these earlier saints. But the writer 
significantly ignores any idea of their co-operation in our faith; 
we neither pray to them, nor they for us. Josephus interpreted 
the sacrifice of Isaac, as if Abraham reconciled himself to it by 
reflecting that his son would be a heavenly support to him (Azz. 
i. 13. 3, éxelvov, 2.€, TOD Oeod, THv Wuyxnv THY oHV mpoTdexopevov 
Kal Tap aivt@ Kabé~ovtos* ever TE por cis KNOEUdva Kal ynpoKOMoV 

. Tov Gedv avTl cavTod Taperxnpevos). Such ideas lie outside 
the range of our epistle, and there is significance in the fact that 
the writer never touches them. 
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In Clement of Alexandria’s comment (S¢vom. iv. 16) on this passage, he 
quotes 10° (reading despots wou: éavrovs: xpoviet: Sixasds mov), then 
hurries on to 11°6-12? (reading é\vOdoOyoav, érepdcbncary, év pivy mw. aTeé- 
Oavov: év épnulas: Thy émrayyeNlay Tod Oeod), and adds: dmoNelmerat voeiv TO 
KaTd mwapacwmrnow elpnucdvoy pdvot. émipéper yodv' mept hudy Kkpetrrév Te 
mpoedouevou TOO Oeod (dyabds yap Fv), va un xwpls Huey TereLwO@or.. The 
collocation of riv érayyeNlav with Tod Geod is a mistake. 


From the jpav ... qpav of the epilogue the writer now 
passes into a moving appeal to his readers (121*). 


1 Therefore (Tovyapoty, as in 1 Th 48), wth all this host of witnesses 
encircling us, we (Kal huets, emphatic) must strip off sin with tts clinging 
folds, to run our appointed course steadily (6U trouovys), * our eyes fixed upon 
Jesus as the pioneer and the perfection of fatth—upon Jesus who, in order to 
reach his own appointed joy, steadily endured (bwémeev) the cross, thinking 
nothing of tts shame, and ts now “‘ seated at the right hand” of the throne of 
God. 


The writer now returns to the duty of tzouovy as the im- 
mediate exercise of zioris (10°), the supreme inspiration being 
the example of Jesus (121°) as the great Believer, who shows us 
what true wiorts means, from beginning to end, in its heroic 
course (Tov mpoKeiyevov Huiv dyava). 

The general phraseology and idea of life as a strenuous dywy, in the 
Hellenic sense (see on 5'4), may be seen in many passages, ¢.g. Eurip. Ovest. 
846f. : 

mpos & ’Apyetov otxerat Newry, 
Wuxiis ay@va Tov mpoxeluevov tépt 
dwowr, ev @ Shv t Oaveiv buds xpewr, 
Herod. viii. 102 (odNods rodddKis dyGvas Spauéovrar of “EAAynves) and ix. 60 
(dyavos peylorov mpoxeuévou édevbépyy eivar 7) SedovAwuevnv Thy ‘EdAdda), and 


especially in 4 Mac 14° mdvres (the seven martyrs), domep ér’ d0avacias ddov~ 


Tpéxovres, emi Tov bia TGV Bacdvwv Odvarov éamevdov, and Philo’s de migrat. 
A brah. 24, kal yap “ABpadu mirevoas ‘ éyyifew Oew” (Gn 18%, cp. He 11°) 
Aéyerar. éav pévror mopevduevos unre Kaun (cp. He 12%) urjre paduujon, ws 
map éxdrepa éxrpamduevos (cp. He 121%) rAavacbar ris wéons Kal evOurevods 
Siauaprav odov, punoduevos dé Tols ayabo’s Spouets TO oTddtov amralcrws 
avion Tod Blov, orepdvwy kal dOd\wv érraklwv revEerat mpos TO TéAOs EAOwY. 
The figure is elaborately worked out in 4 Mac 17-4 (d\nOG@s yap fv ayav 
Geios 6 OC aira&v yeyevnuévos. 7O0OETEL yap réTe apeTh Sv’ vromov7As SoKiud- 
fouvca’ 7d vixos év apOapala év Swy modvxpoviw. ” HAeafap dé rponywrifero: 7 5é 
rnp TO Enta Talowy évjOrer' of 5é Ade Hol Hrywvlifovro* 6 TUpavvos avTnywvlfero* 
6 6€ Kécpos Kal 6 TOY dvOpwruwy Bios EOewper), where the Maccabean martyrs are 
athletes of the true Law; but the imagery is more rhetorical and detailed 
than in IIpds ‘E8patovs, where the author, with a passing touch of metaphor, 
suggests more simply and suggestively the same idea. 


"Exovtes . . . GroOéuevor . . . dhopdvtes, three participles 
with the verb after the second, as in Jude ??- *!; but here the first, 
not the second, denotes the motive. Togodtoy! (thrown forward, 
for emphasis) €xovtes meptkelpevov tty vedos paptipwv. Maprupes 
here, in the light of 112459, denotes those who have borne 

1 Tydckovrov, X* W, 
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personal testimony to the faith. Heaven is now crowded with 
these (122°), and the record of their evidence and its reward enters 
into our experience. Such mvevpata dixaiwv TeTeheLwpevwv speak 
to us (11*) still; we are, or ought to be, conscious of their record, 
which is an encouragement to us ie nes) er eaydtov Tov 
neepav tovtwv (17), It is what we see in them, not what they 
see in us, that is the writer’s main point; zepixe/uevoy suggests 
that the idea of them as witnesses of our struggle (see the quot. 
from 4 Mac, above) is not to be excluded, but this is merely 
suggested, not developed. Mdprvs is already, asim Rev 2 
ete. beginning to shade off into the red sense of ‘‘ martyr” (cp. 
Kattenbusch i in Zettsch. fiir neutest. Wissenschaft, 1903, pp. 111 f. ; 

G. Kruger, zd7d., 1916, pp. 264 f.; Reitzenstein in Hermes, 1917, 
pp. 442f., and H. Delehaye in Axalecta Bollandiana, 1921, pp. 
20 f.), though the writer uses the word with a special application 
here, not as usually of the Christian apostles nor of the prophets, 
but of the heroes and heroines of the People in pre-Christian 
ages. He does not even call Jesus Christ pdprvs (as does the 
author of the Johannine apocalypse). 

The meaning of ‘‘ witnesses of our ordeal” (z.e. spectators) is supported by 
passages like Epict. iv. 4. 31, ovdels dyav! diya OoptBou yiverar* roddovs Set 
mpoyuuvacras elvat, moAdovs [rods] émexpavydfovras, modXovs eriordras, ToANovs 
deards, and particularly Longinus, de sub/zm. xiv. 2, who, in arguing that many 
people catch their inspiration from others, notes: tw yap évTe péya 7d 
aywavicua, ToovTov vroridecOar Ta idiwy Aoywy dukaoTnpLov kal Oéatpov, kal 
év THALKOUTOLS Hpwor KpiTats TE Kal waprvow Jréxev TV ypadouevay evOivas 
mematx0at. In Hducational Aims and Methods (p. 28), Sir Joshua Fitch 
writes: ‘‘ There is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the writer unfolds to his countrymen what is in fact a National Portrait 
Gallery, as he enumerates, one by one, the heroes and saints of the Jewish 
history, and adds to his catalogue these inspiring words . . . [He 1197-84], 
And, finally, he draws this conclusion from his long retrospect . . . [He 12?]. 
How much of the philosophy of history is condensed into that single sentence ! 
It is suggestive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate all our 
historical teaching. To what end do we live in a country whose annals are 
enriched by the story of great talents, high endeavours and noble sacrifices, if 
we do not become more conscious of the possibilities of our own life, and 


more anxious to live worthily of the inheritance which has come down to 
us?” 


Nédos (never in this sense in LXX) has its usual Greek mean- 
ing of “host” (Latin nimbus or nubes), as, ¢g., in Herod. viii. 
109, véhos TocotTo avOpwrwv. In dykov dmobdpevor mdvta Kal Thy 
eUmepiotatoy awaptiav, dyxov is thrown first for the sake of 
emphasis: ‘‘any encumbrance that handicaps us.” The conjec- 


1 The broader conception of the moral life as an athletic contest recurs in 
Epict. ili. 25. 1-3, oxéWar, Gv mpoéGou dpxdouevos, Tivwv uev éxpdrnoas, tivwy & 
o} . .. ov yap amoxyntéov Tov ayava Tov péyioTov aywvifouevois, d\Aa Kal 
mrnyas Anwréov’ ov yap vrép Tadns Kal wayKpariov 6 aywyv mpdxerrar , . . GAN 
vrép avs evruxlas Kal evdamovias. 
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ture oxvov (P. Junius) is relevant, but superfluous; sloth is a 
hindrance, but the general sense of dyxos in this connexion is 
quite suitable. Compare Apul. AZsologia, 19 (‘“etenim in 
omnibus ad vitae munia utendis quicquid aptam moderationem 
supergreditur, oneri potius quam usui exuberat”), and the evening 
prayer of the Therapeutae (Philo, wzt. Contemp/. 3) to have their 
souls lightened from tot tév aicOjcewv Kal aicPyradv dyxov. 
"Oykog had acquired in Greek literature the sense of pride, both 
bad and good, and it has been taken here (so sah= ‘‘ having 
forsaken all pride”) as an equivalent for pride in the sense of 
conceit (fastus), as, eg., by Bengel and Seeberg. But what the 
readers seem to have been in danger of was not arrogance so 
much as a tendency to grow disheartened. ‘The metaphor is not 
‘reducing our weight,” though dyxos had sometimes this associa- 
tion with fleshiness ; it refers to the weight of superfluous things, 
like clothes, which would hinder and handicap the runner. Let 
us strip for the race, says the writer. Put unmetaphorically, 
the thought is that no high end like miotis is possible apart 
from a steady, unflinching resolve to do without certain things. 
What these encumbrances are the writer does not say (cp. 
r115. 25. 26): he implies that if people will set themselves to the 
course of faith in this difficult world, they will soon discover 
- what hampers them. In kai thy edtepiotatov épaptiay, the article 
does not imply any specific sin like that of apostasy (v.?); it is 
daptia in general, any sin that might lead to apostasy (e.g. v.1®). 
The sense of edzepicraros can only be inferred from the context 
and from the analogy of similar compounds, for it appears to have 
been a verbal adjective coined by the writer; at any rate no in- 
stance of its use in earlier writers or in the papyri has been as 
yet discovered. As the phrase goes with dmoéyevo, the intro- 
ductory xa linking thy . . . d&paptiav with dyxov, edrepicratos 
probably denotes something like “circumstans nos” (vg), from 
mepiicravar (=cingere). The ed is in any case intensive. The- 
ophylact suggested “‘endangering” (dc nv edkoAws tis eis TeEpt- 
oTaces euTinre’ ovdey yap ovTw KiVOvVGdes WS Guaptia), as though 
it were formed from zepicracis (distress or misery). Taken 
passively, it might mean (a) “popular,” or (d) ‘easily avoided,” 
or (c) ‘‘easily contracted.” (a) wepicraros may mean what 
people gather round (zepucraréw) to admire, as, é.g., in Isokrates, 
de Permut. 135 E, Qavparorotios tats... tro Tév avonTwv 
mwepioTaros yevopuevais, and evmepictaroy would then = “right 
popular.” This is at any rate more relevant and pointed than 
(4), from eptiotapa, which Chrysostom once suggested (ray 
evKOAWs TEepucTapernv Huds 7H THY evKdAWs TepicTacw Suvapevny 
mabely: padrXov d€ TovTo, padiov yap civ OeAwpev Tepryevéc Gan THs 
dpaptias), though meptoratros does mean “admired,” and azrepi- 
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oTaros is sometimes, by way of contrast, “‘ unsupported.” On the 
other hand, dzepictaros may mean ‘‘unencumbered,” as in the 
contrast drawn by Maximus of Tyre (Diss. xx.) between the 
simple life (dzrAobv Biov Kat drepiorarov Kal eevdepias éxnBoXov) 
and a life 7@ ox atA@ GAN dvayxaiw Kal mepiotdcewy yepovre. 
The former life he declares was that of the golden age, before 
men worried themselves with the encumbrances of civilization. 
In the light of this, edmwepiotatos might mean ‘which sorely 
hinders” (z.e. active), a sense not very different from (vg) ‘cir- 
cumstans nos,” or ‘which at all times is prepared for us” (syr). 
(c) is suggested by Theodoret, who rightly takes 4 dpapria as 
generic, and defines etimepiotarov as eixdAws cuviotapevyy TE Kal 
ywopevnv. Kat “yep opHadpos deAedlerat, akon karabedyerat, aby 
yapyapiverar, Kat yA@ooa paota diodicbaiver, Kal 6 Aoyiop0s rept 
TO xetpov 6€vpporos. But ‘easily caught ” is hardly tense enough 
for the context. Wetstein, harking back to wepioraros and zepi- 
ctacis, connects the adjective with the idea of the heroic on- 
lookers. ‘‘Peccatum uestrum seu defectio a doctrina Christi 
non in occulto potest committi et latere ; non magis quam lapsus 
cursoris, sed conspicietur ab omnibus. Cogitate iterum, specta- 
tores adesse omnes illos heroas, quorum constantiam laudaui, 
quo animo uidebunt lapsum uestrum? qua fronte ante oculos 
ipsorum audebitis tale facinus committere?” But “open” or 
“conspicuous” is, again, too slight and light a sense. If any 
conjecture had to be accepted, etmepiotadtov would be the best. 
Cp. the schol. on Ziad, ii. 183 (ao 6&€ yAatvay Bare), yAatva 
TeTpaywvos xAapis 7 eis 6€0 Anyovoa areBare Se airnv did 76d 
e’repiotaAtov. Hence Bentley’s note: “Lego tiv trép ixavov 
amaptiav . . . immo potius etrepiotaAtov dzaptiav.” In Soph. 
Ajax, 821, the hero says of the sword on which he is about to 
fall, “I have fixed it in the ground, ed qepioreidas, right care- 
fully.” The verbal adjective would therefore mean, in this 
connexion, “ close-clinging,” while dapriav (= burden) would be 
practically a synonym for dyxov. 

Tpéxopev . . . ddopavtes, for the motive-power in life comes 
from inward convictions. What inspires Christians to hold out 
and to endure is their vision of the unseen (cp. Herodian, v. 
6. 7,6 0 “Avrwvivos ee. . « &s TE TOV Pedy droBdérwv Kal Tods 
xahwors avréxwv TOV irTwv' Tardy Te THY GOdV NYE TPEXwV EwrradLy 
éavtod adopav te «is TO TpdcGev tod Geot), as the writer has 
already shown (11"-).  Todv mpokeipevov *piv dyava is built on the 
regular (p. 193) phrase for a course being set or assigned; e 
Lucian in de Mercede Conduct. 11, coi d€ 6 trép rHs Woxns ayov 
Kal brép amravtos tov Biov tore mpoxeiobar Soxet: Plato’s Laches, 
182a, ob yap dyavos aOAntat éopev kal ev ots jpiv 6 ayov 
mpoxeitat KTA,, and Josephus, Axz. vill. 12. 3, ot mpoKxerwévwv adrois 
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dOXwv, erav rept TL OTOVOATWCY, Od StadElroveL TEpL TOUT evepyouvvTEs. 
For &opartes eis (v.2), see Epictetus, ii. 19, where the philosopher 
says he wishes to make his disciples free and happy, eis tov Oeov 
adopovras ev TavTt Kal piKp® kat weydAw. An almost exact parallel 
occurs in the epitaph proposed by the author of 4 Mac (17!°) 
for the Maccabean martyrs, ot kai eed/knoav TO eOvos «is Oeov 
adopavres Kal pexypt Oavdrov tas Bacdvovs tropeivavtes. “Adopav 
implies .the same concentrated! attention as droBAerey (see on 
1176); “with no eyes for any one or anything except Jesus.” 
*Incodv comes at the end of the phrase, as in 2%, and especially 
3'; the terms tév tis mlotews dpxnyov Kat tedewwryy describe 
him as the perfect exemplar of wiotis in his earthly life (cp. 21%), 
as the supreme pioneer (dépxnyés as in 21°, though here as the 
pioneer of personal faith, not as the author of our faith) and the 
perfect embodiment of faith (reXewr}s, a term apparently coined 
by the writer). He has realized faith to the full, from start to 
finish. Tedewwrns does not refer to reAXeewHHow in 1149; it does 
not imply that Jesus “‘ perfects” our faith by fulfilling the divine 
promises. 

In ds dvtl ris Tmpokepevns adTo xapds, the yapa is the unselfish 
joy implied in 2° 9, “that fruit of his self-sacrifice which must be 
presupposed in order that the self-sacrifice should be a reason- 
able transaction. Self-sacrificing love does not sacrifice itself 
but for an end of gain to its object ; otherwise it would be folly. 
Does its esteeming as a reward that gain to those for whom it 
suffers, destroy its claim to being self-sacrifice? Nay, that which 
seals its character as self-sacrificing love is, that this to it is a 
satisfying reward” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Nature of the Atone- 
ment, p. 23). As Epictetus bluntly put it, «dy py ev to aitd 7 
TO evoeBes Kal ouudépov, od Svvarar cwhjvar To edaeBis &Y TUL 


(i. 27. 14). So, in the Odes of Solomon 31°’, Christ says: 


““They condemned me when I stood up... 
But I endured and held my peace, 
that I might not be moved by them. 
But I stood unshaken like a firm rock, 
that is beaten by the waves and endures. 
And I bore their bitterness for humility’s sake ; 
that I might redeem my people and inherit it.” 


Hence avr (as in v.16 dvri Bpwoews: cp. Plato’s Menex. 237 A, 
avOpas ayafovs éraivodvTes, ot . . . THY TeAEuTHY avTl THs Tov Lwv- 
Tov cwrnpias HAAdEavTo) means, “to secure.” The sense of 


1 Epictetus, in his praise of Herakles (iii. 24), declares that his hero lived 
and worked with a firm faith in Zeus the Father. ‘‘ He considered that 
Zeus was his own father ; he called Zeus father, and did everything with his 
eyes fixed on Zeus (pds éxetvov apopav émrpatrev & érparrer).” 


a 
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mpoxeuevns (cp. v.4) tells against the rendering of dvtt . . . xapas 
as ‘‘instead of the joy which had been set before him,” as though 
the idea were that of 117-76, either the renunciation of his pre- 
incarnate bliss (so Wetstein, von Soden, Windisch, Goodspeed, 
etc., recently), or the renunciation of joy in the incarnate life (so 
Chrysostom, Calvin), z.e. the natural pleasure of avoiding the way 
of the cross. ‘This is a Pauline idea (2 Co 8°, Phil 2° 7), which 
the writer might have entertained; but (p. 1) he never hints at it 
elsewhere, and the other interpretation tallies with the idea of 
28-9, Inspired by this, Jesus émépewe (+70v, p® D*) otaupdyv— 
as we might say in English “a cross.” Aristotle (4Vzz. 27h. ix. 
1, 2) declares that courage is praiseworthy just because it involves 
pain, yaAerurepov yap Ta AvTNpA tropeverv 7) TA HOewv amréxeo Oar: 
no doubt the end in view is pleasant (76 xara tyv avdpelav téXos 
nov, cp. He 12"), but the end is not always visible. In aioyxdvys 
katappovynoas it is not the horrible torture of the crucifixion, but 
its stinging indignity (cp. Gal 3!° for an even darker view), which 
is noted as a hard thing; it was a punishment for slaves and 
criminals, for men of whom the world felt it was well rid (cp. 
11°8*), But Jesus did not allow either the dread or the experience 
of this to daunt him. He rose above “indignity and contumely, 
that is to say, all that would most touch that life which man has 
in the favour of man, and which strikes more deeply than 
physical infliction, because it goes deeper than the body—wound- 
ing the spirit” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atonement, 
pp. 229, 230). Musonius (ed. Hense, x.) defined vfpus or aicxivy 
as olov AowopyOjnvae 7) TANyHVvaL 7 eurTva Oval, GV TO YaXEeTwTATOV 
mAnyat. But the special aicxdvyn here is that of crucifixion. 
This, says the writer, Jesus did not allow to stand between him 
and loyalty to the will of God. It is one thing to be sensitive to 
disgrace and disparagement, another thing to let these hinder us 
from doing our duty. Jesus was sensitive to such emotions ; he 
felt disgrace keenly. But instead of allowing these feelings to 
cling to his mind, he rose above them. This is the force of kata- 
gpovnoas here, as in the last clause of St. Philip of Neri’s well- 
known maxim, ‘‘Spernere mundum, spernere te ipsum, spernere 
te sperni.” It is the only place in the NT where xaradpoveiv is 
used in a good sense (true and false shame are noted in 
Sir 47° 21 repi ris Wuyns cov py aicxuvOys* eorw yap ainxivyn érd- 
yovoa dpaptiay, Kal €or aioyivyn d6€a Kal xdpis). The climax is 
put in one of the writer’s favourite quotations from the psalter ; 
only this time he uses xexd@ikev (perfect here alone for the more 
usual aorist, 13 8! ro!2)=and so has entered on his xapa. 

Jesus thus had to suffer worse than anything you have had to 
bear; this is the thought of vy.*-4, which round off the first 
movement of the appeal in 121 :-— 
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3 Compare him who steadily endured (vropepevnxdta) all that hostility 
from sinful men, so as to keep your own hearts from fainting and failing. 
4 You have not had to shed blood yet in the struggle against sin. 


The writer assumes, as in 57, a close knowledge of the 
Passion story. Before proceeding to argue that suffering is a 
fruitful discipline, with which God honours them (v.*"), he re- 
minds them that as yet they have not had to face the worst (v.*). 
The metaphor of the race-course dies away into the general 
military metaphor of v.4, where dpaptia is half-personified as 
in 318, *Avadoyioacbe ! (the ydp is corroborative: “yes, dvaho- 
yiouoQe ” krA.) is more than katavojoate (31): “consider him and 
compare his treatment at the hands of these sinners (4paptwAdv 
as in Mk 14#!) with what you are called to suffer.” Tovatrny echoes 
otaupov and aicxurvys, and is explained by péxpts atpatos in the next 


. (4 e . . *. “ 
verse, while Smopepevndéra is another aoristic perfect like xexdOuxev. # 


"Avtidoylavis used here of active opposition, as in Ps 17*# 
(fdoal pe €€ dvtiAoyGv Aaod), where 8 R read avriAoyias, and 
in the papyri (eg. Zedt. P. 138 [ii B.c.] dvTiWoyids paynv). 
Like the verb (cp. Jn 19!%, Ro 101), the noun covers more than 
verbal opposition, as in Nu 2018 and Jude !! rH avrwoyia rot Kopé. 
The words eis atrdév (or éavrdv, A P syr™'! etc.: in semetipsum, 
vg.) have no special emphasis; all the writer means to say is 
that Jesus himself, Jesus in his own person, had to encounter 
malevolent opposition. 


This is one of the places at which textual corruption began early. The 
curious v./. éavrovs finds early support in x* D* (adrovs, p® x° 33. 256. 1288. 
1319*. 1739. 2127 Lat syr’8 boh Orig.); p'®? x* and D* go wrong here as in 
115, D* and Lat asat 117% (insertion). It is extremely unlikely that the read- 
ing arose from a recollection of passages like Nu 16* (Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram) iylacav ra mupeta TGV auaptwrA@v rovTuwv év (2.e. at the cost of) Tats 
Wuxais avray, or Pr 8*8 of dé els Eué duaprdvortes doefodow els Tas Eavrav Wuxds. 
The notion that an evil-doer really injured himself was a commonplace (e.g. 
M. Aurel. 94 6 duaprdvwy éavT@ dmaprdver’ 6 ddix@y éauroy ddixe?, the remark 


of Chrysippus quoted by Plutarch in de Stozce. repugn. xvi., ddixetcOa be 


éauTod Tov adikotvra Kal abrov adcxely, bray dddNov aoixy, Aristotle in Magn. 
Moral. 1196a, 6 dpa Tadra wh mpdrrwv dbixe? abrdv, and Xen. Hellen. i. 7. 19, 
Nuaprnkoras Ta méy.ora els Oeovs Te Kal tpuds a’rovs); Philo works it out in 
quod deter. 15, 16. But there is no point in suggesting here, as this reading 
does, that the auaprwAol were acting against their better selves, unconsciously 
injuring their own souls, as they maltreated Jesus. The writer deals with sin 
in a more straightforward and direct way, and, in spite of all arguments to the 
contrary (¢.g. by Westcott, von Soden, Seeberg, Peake, Wickham), this 
seems a far-fetched idea here. It is like the similar interpretation of éauvrovs 
in 10%, a piece of irrelevant embroidery; it ‘‘ looks like the conceit which 
some reader wrote upon his margin” (A. B. Davidson). Theodoret took eis 
éavrovs with dvadoyloacGe=‘‘think to yourselves.” Which is not natural, 
though the Ethiopic version follows this interpretation. In some early 
versions (e.g. sah arm) neither e/s éavrév nor eds éavro’s seems to be implied. 


1’ Avadoylfouat, though not a LXX term, begins to be used in Hellenistic 
Judaism (e.g. Ps.-Sol 87 avedoyicdunv ra Kpluara Tod Geod) in a religious sense, 
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In tva . . . éxAudpevor, exAvdpevor (€xAcAvpEvor pl? D*) might 
go with rats Wuyais tuav (cp. Polybius, xx. 4. 7, od podvoy Tots 
copacw e&eAVOnoav, dAAG Kal Tais Woxats), as readily as Kdpyre 
(cp. Job 10! xkdpvw dé TH WoxyH pov). Both verbs connect with 
it, to express the general sense of inward exhaustion and faint- 
heartedness; indeed, Aristotle uses both to describe runners 
relaxing and collapsing, once the goal has been passed: ézi rots 
kaprtTnpow (at the goal of the race, not till then) éxrvéovor Kai 
exAvovTal’ MpoopavrTes yap TO méepas od Kdpvovor mpdtepov (Lhet. 
ili. g. 2). In v.* odmw (ydp is superfluously added by D L 440. 
491. 823 arm sah boh) xrA. does not necessarily imply that they 
would be called upon to shed their blood in loyalty to their 
faith, as if martyrdom was the inevitable result of tenacity. Nor 
is the writer blaming them ; he does not mean to suggest that if 
they had been truly decided for God against the world, they 
would by this time have suffered peéxpis atpatos. He is shaming 
them, not blaming them. ‘“ Your sufferings have been serious and 
sharp (10%), but nothing to what others before you, and especi- 
ally Jesus, have had to bear. Will you give way under a lesser 
strain than theirs?” The coming of the messiah was to be 
heralded by birth-pangs of trouble for his adherents on earth, 
and it might be supposed that the writer implies here: ‘‘ The 
Coming One (10°") is near (1276), as is evident from your woes ; 
do not fail, but be ready for him.” But this line of thought is 
not worked out elsewhere by the writer, and is not necessary to 
his argument at this point. To fight péxpis aiaros is to resist 
to the death; cp. the cry of Judas Maccabaeus to his troops 
(2 Mac 1314), aywvicacbat péxpe Oavdrov. Meéxpis aiparos has the 
same meaning of a mortal combat, e.g. in Heliod. vil. 8, ris 
Méxpls aiparos ordoews. 

Note another case of rhetorical alliteration in atu. dyTix. . . . dmapr. 
avraywugduevoe (cp. Clem. Hom. iv. 5, mpos roca’rnv Sivapw dvraywvt- 
gac@at), and the use of dvraywrigéobat above (v.!) in the quot. from 4 Mac. 

The connexion of thought in vv.5* is: God has not yet asked 
from you the supreme sacrifice (v.*), and, besides (vv.5@), any 
demand he makes upon your courage is in your highest 
interests. 

5 nsises have you forgotten the word of appeal that reasons with you as 
SONS §— 


** My son, never make light of the Lora’s discipline, 
never faint (éxdvov) under his reproofs ; 

8 for the Lord disciplines the man he loves, 
and scourges every son he recetves.” 


7 It ts for discipline that you have to endure. God ts treating you as sons ; 
for where ts the son who ts not disciplined by his father? *® Discipline ts the 
portion (péroxot yeyévact, as 3'*) of all; tf you get no discipline, then you are 
not sons, but bastards. * Why, we had fathers of our flesh to discipline us, 
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and we yielded to them! Shall we not far more submit to the Father of our 
spirits, and so live? ™ For while their discipline was only for a time, and 
inflicted at their pleasure, he disciplines us for our good, that we may share in 
his own holiness. ™ Discipline always seems for the time to be a thing of 
pain, not of joy ; but those who are trained by tt reap the fruct of tt afterwards 
tn the peace of an upright life. 

With the interrogative Kat ékdéAnobe xd. (v.5) the writer 
opens his next argument and appeal. All such troxov means 
_a divine maSela or moral training, which we have the honour of 
' receiving from God. Instead of adducing the example of Jesus, 
however (see on 578), he quotes from the book of Proverbs 
(vv.5- 6), and then applies the general idea (vv.7"!), “ExAav@a- 
veoOau (not a LXX term) in v.° is slightly stronger than the more 
common émiAavfdveoGa, though it may be rhetorically chosen 
for the sake of assonance after éxAvduevor. The rapdxdAnors is 
personified rhetorically ; “Htus (2°) éyiv (for the scripture applies 
to all believers) as utots Siadéyerar. It is the mapdkAnots of 
God, who speaks as a father to his son (vié nov), though in the 
original ‘‘son” is merely the pupil of the sage (personifying 
the divine wisdom). IlapéxAyows in Alexandrian Judaism “is 
the regular term for ‘an appeal’ to an individual to rise to the 
higher life of philosophy” (Conybeare’s ed. of Philo’s de vit. 
Contempl., p. 201). The quotation is from Pr 31412 (A): 


er XN > , / Ul 
vid, pn OdAvywper qaidetas Kupiov, 
XN > / (Wa) 3 a > 4 - e 
pnde éxAvov tr avitod érXeyxopevos 
dv yap dyara Kipios raidevaa (éXéyyet, B) 
paotuyot 6é wdvTa viov dv mapadexerat. 


After uté, pou is added (except by D* 31 Old Latin, Clem.), bui 
otherwise the citation is word for word. Philo (De Congressu. 
Erud. 31) quotes the same passage to prove that discipline and 
hardship are profitable for the soul (otrws dpa 7 émimdnéts kat 
vovlecia Kaov vevoutotat, wore dv aitns 7 mpds Gedy Spodroyia 
ovyyéveta yiverar. Ti yap oikedrepov vid ratpos 7 viod warpi;). The 
LXX contains a double mistranslation. (a) It is at least doubt- 
ful if the Hebrew text of the second line means “be not weary 
of”; the alternative is a parallel to the first line, “scorn not.” 
(2) It is certain that the second line of v.® originally ran, “he 
afflicts the man in whom he delights,” or ‘‘and delights in him as 
a father in his son.” Our writer, following the free LXX version, 
notes the twofold attitude of men under hardship. They may 
determine to get through it and get over it, as if it had no 
relation to God, seeing nothing of him in it. Stronger natures 
take this line; they summon up a stoical courage, which dares 
the world to do its worst to them. This is éAtywpety tradeias 
Kuptov. It ignores any divine meaning in the rough experience. 
Other natures collapse weakly (ékAvew); they see God in the 
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trial, but he seems too hard upon them, and they break down 
m self-pity, as if they were victims of an unkind providence. 
"EMeyxdpevos . . . mavdever is used, as in Rev 3!% (dcous eav 
pire eheyxo Kal maevw), of pointing out and correcting faults ; 
paotryot, as in Judith 877 (eis vovdérnow pactryot Kvpos TOUS 
éyyilovras air) and often elsewhere ; Trapadexetat, | in the sense 
of Lk 15%. In fact, the temper inculcated in. this passage 
resembles that of Ps,-Sol 16lf., where the writer prays: 


\ NAS 7 2 id 4 Chae Fak la 
yoyyvopov Kai ddAvyopvyxiav év Odiper paxpvvov ar énod, 
na / 
edv dpaptyow ev TO oe Tatdevey eis Ertotpopyv... 
Cal 4 “~ 
év TO edeyxecOar Woxnv év xElpl GamTpias aiTHS... 
n a > / , Raa , 
€v TO Uropetvar Oikarov ey TovTos éAcnOnoeTaL bro Kuplov. 


In eis madelay Gmopeévete (v.”), with which the writer begins his 
application of the text, the vigour is lost by the change of eis 
into «i (in a group of late cursives, including 5. 35. 203. 226°. 
BAT 24202070837. 370.393. 4875500) 547. 6235 794) OL7. 1319: 
1831. 1891. 1898. 2127. 2143 + Theophyl.), and tzopévere is _ 
indicative, not imperative.t To endure rightly, one must endure © 
intelligently ; there is a reason for it in God’s relations with us 
(Gs ulots Gutv mpoodhéepetar). Mpoodpepetar (cp. Sy//. 37118, 1 A.D.) 
is a non-biblical Greek term for “treating” or ‘‘ handling” 
(“‘tractare, agere cum”); cp. Sy//. 37118, 1 a.pD., and Latyschev’s 
LInscript. Antig. Orae Septentrionalis, 1. 2278 trois péev HAtKidrats 
mpoopepopevos as adeAdhds . . . ToIs b& TaLciv ws TaTHp) ; Tis ZoeS 
with vids, as in Mt 79 (ris ori &€ ipov avOpwros) etc., and éorw 
after vids is rightly omitted by s* A P W 104. 256 vg sah Origen. 

A mood of bitter scepticism about the discipline of provi- 
dence recurs in some contemporary Roman writers ; both Lucan 
(Pharsala, iv. 807 f., “ Felix Roma quidem, civesque habitura 
beatos, | si libertatis superis tam cura placeret | quam uindicta 
placet”) and Tacitus (//7s¢. i. 3, “‘nec enim umquam atroci- 
oribus populi Romani cladibus mdgisve iustis indiciis adprobatum 
est non esse curae deis securitatem nostram, esse ultionem”) 
speak as if the gods showed an unpaternal vindictiveness. But 
the idea of a fatherly providence was far-spread, both within and 
without Judaism. When our author argues: “You think that 
if God were fatherly, he would spare you these hardships? On 
the contrary, they are the proof of his wise affection”—he is not 
far from Seneca’s position (in the de Providentia, iv. 7): “hos 
itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recognoscit, 
exercet.” And in 2 Mac 6! the author bids his readers re- 


1D takes els raidelav with the foregoing mapadéxerar, as Hofmann does 
with paorvyot. This leaves trouévere (brropeivare D) in quite an effective 
opening position for the next sentence ; but it is not the writer’s habit to end 
a quotation with some outside phrase, 
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member tas tipfwpias py mpds dAcOpov, GANA pds madiay Tov 
yéevous nav elvat, According to Sanhedr. roza (cp. Sifre, Deut. 
32), Rabbi Akiba comforted R. Eliezer on his sick-bed by 
explaining to him that “chastisements are precious,” whereas 
the other three rabbis who accompanied him had only praised the 
sick man for his piety. There is a fine passage in Philo’s guod 
deter. potiori insid. soleat, 39-40, where he argues that discipline 
at God’s hands is better than being left to oneself in sin and 
folly; etruvxéorepo. 5 Kal Kpeitrous TOV averitpoTeitwv véewv ot 
porvota pev eriotacias Kal apyns awhevres pons, HV ot yevvy- 
cavres éml TéeKvols KekAnpwvTat . . . ikerevwuev ovv Tov Gedv ot 
cuvelonoes TOV OikEelwy adiKnUaTwY éAEyxXOmevoL, KOAdTAL THUGS 
parXov 7 wapervat. Similarly, in de sacrificantibus, 11, he writes 
of parental care, human and divine, apropos of Deut 14} (vioé 
éote kupiw TO Ged byav) SnAovdte mpovoias Kat Kyndepovias aftwOn- 
GOMEVOL THS WS ek TaTpds’ 7 O€ EwipeActa TocoVTOV dioiceL THS aa 
avOpdrwv drovrep, olpat, Kal 6 eipeAovpevos Stadépe. Compare 
M. Aur. i. 17, 76 dpxovtt Kat matpi troraxOnvat, Os EweArXe tavTa 
Tov Topov apaipyoev pov (cp. v. 31). When the king asks, in 
the Zfist. Arist. 248, what is the supreme instance of neglect 
(dpeArca), the Jew answers, ei téxvwv adpovris tis ein, Kal py KaTa 
mwavtTa, Tporov ayayelv omevdor... TO O€ émideicOat madelay 
cwdpootrvys petacyxely, Oeod duvduer TovTo yiverat 


Jerome writes in his letter (Zfzst. xxii. 39) to Eustochium: ‘‘haec est 
sola retributio, cum sanguis sanguine conpensatur et redempti cruore Christi 
pro redemptore libenter occumbimus. quis sanctorum sine certamine corona- 
tus est? Abel justus occiditur; Abraham uxorem periclitatur amittere, et, 
ne in inmensum uolumen extendam, quaere et invenies singulos diuersa per- 
pessos. solus in deliciis Salomon fuit et forsitan ideo corruit. quem enim 
diligit dominus, corripit ; castigat autem omnem filium, quem recipit.” He 
often quotes this verse (°) in his letters of counsel and warning. Thus in 
Ixviii. 1 he prefixes it with the remark, ‘‘ magna ira est, quando peccantibus 
non irascitur deus.” The modern parallel would be Browning’s hero in 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day (pt. 2, xxxiii.), who is 


‘‘happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life.” 


In v.8 mdvres (sc. viol yvjovor) recalls mdévta uidv (v.5). NdGor 
are children born out of wedlock, who are left to themselves ; 
the father is not sufficiently interested in them to inflict on 
them the discipline that fits his legitimate children for their 
place in the home. Nd@os (not a LXX term) seems to mean 
born of mixed marriages, in Wis 4° (cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1650— 
1652, vo0os yap et Kod yvjouwos . . . dv ye Eévns yuvaixds). So Philo 
compares polytheists and lovers of material pleasure to rév éx 
mopvns amoxunbevtwv (de Confus. ling. 28), as distinguished from 
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the sons of God. The double éore (not 77re) makes the sentence 
more vivid ; the writer supposes an actual case. In vv.*® !° the 
writer simply develops this idea of maSeia, comparing the 
human and the divine methods. Hence eira cannot mean here 
“further” (deinde) ; it is ‘‘ besides,” in the sense that it brings 
out another element in the conception. 

Eira might be taken interrogatively (=itane or siccine), to introduce 
an animated question (as often in Plato, e.g. Leges, 9646, Theat. 207d, 
Sophist. 2226), though we should expect a 8€ in the second clause here or a 
kat before ov wodd paddov. Kypke suggests that e?ra=el dé (quodsi) as, 
é.g.,in Jos. BJ. iii. 8. 5, cfr dv pev apavicn Tis avOpwrov mapaxaTabynKny, 
H OudOnrar Kakas. 


Tav8eurns only occurs once in the LXX, and there as a de- 
scription of God (Hos 5? éyw 8 zadeurns tudv); in 4 Mac 9° 
(6 waidevtT7s yépwv) it is applied to a man, as in Ro 27% Kat 
évetperopefa (“reverebamur,” vg), we submitted respectfully to 
them (the object of the verb being watépas), as in Mt 2197, not, 
we amended our ways (as in LXX, eg. 2 Ch 7!* and Philo’s 
quaest. in Gen. 49 76 pn apaptavev pndtv TO tapapéytotov ayabov 
TO Gpmaptavovta évtparnva: cvyyeves éxeivov), In ob todd padXoy, 
the more common 7oAQN@ is read by D° K L, and after zodv a 
few authorities (p!? x° D* 1739 Origen) supply the 6€ which is 
strictly required after the preceding pev. The description of 
God as 76 ratpt tay mveupdtwy is unexpected. In the vocabulary 
of Hellenistic Judaism God is called 6 tév rvevpdtwv Kat racns 
eEovaias duvdarns (2 Mac 3”), and “ Lord of spirits ” is a favourite 
Enochic title; but “spirits” here cannot mean angels (cp. Nu 
1672), The contrast between tots tijs capkés twatépas and To 
Tatpt Tov mveupdtwy denotes God as the author of man’s spiritual 
being; the expression is quite intelligible as a statement of 
practical religion, and is only rendered ambiguous when we read 
into it later ideas about traducianism and creationism, which 
were not in the writer’s mind. Shall we not submit to Him, the 
writer asks, kat {yoopev (cp. 10°8 Zyoerar) ? “‘ Monemur hoc verbo 
nihil esse nobis magis exitiale quam si nos in Dei obsequium 
tradere recusemus” (Calvin). In y.!° the assumption that the 
readers were mature men (etxopey, v.°) is made explicit by mpds 
ddiyas *pepas (till we became men). pds here, as in Wis 16° 
(cis vovbeciav dé pds dAiyov érapadxOnoav) etc., means duration ; 
it is not final, as if the parental discipline were with a view to 
the short, earthly ine alone. Kata 1d Soxody attots (as they 
chose) refers to the arbitrariness of the patria potestas. ‘‘ Parents 
may err, but he is wise,” as the Scottish metrical paraphrase 
puts it. 


The writer has in mind the familiar patrza potestas of the Romans, as in 
Terence’s Heauton Timoroumenos (100: ‘‘vi et via pervolgata patrum” ; 
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204-207: ‘‘parentum iniuriae unius modi sunt ferme . . . atque haec sunt 
tamen ad virtutem omnia’’), where one father is confessing to another how he 
had mishandled his boy (99f.: ‘‘ubi rem rescivi, coepi non humanitus neque 
ut animum decuit aegrotum adulescentuli tractare”). Compare the remark 
of the Persian officer in Xenophon’s Cyropaeuza (ii. 2. 14), who argued that a 
man who set himself to make people laugh did less for them than a man who 
made them weep, and instanced fathers—xAavpaot wév ye Kal marépes viots 
swdpoctynv pnxavevrat. This is wholesome correction. But it was not 
always so. ‘‘Qur postremo filio suscenseam, patres ut faciunt ceteri?” old 
Demaenetus asks, in the Aszvzariéa (49) of Plautus. Ovid’s “durus pater” 
(Amores, i. 15. 17) was more than a tradition of literature. Pliny tells us, 
for example, that he had once to remonstrate with a man who was thrashing 
his son for wasting money on horses and dogs (Z//. ix. 12): ‘‘haec tibi 
admonitus immodicae seueritatis exemplo pro amore mutuo scripsi, ne 
quando tu quoque filium tuum acerbius duriusque tractares.” There is also 
the story told by Aelian (Var. Ast. ix. 33) about the youth who, when asked 
by his father what he had learned from Zeno, was thrashed for failing to 
show anything definite, and then calmly replied that he had learned stoically 
to put up with a father’s bad temper (6) mewabnkévar pépew dpynv rarépwv 
kal uy ayavakrety). Sons, says Dio Chrysostom (xv. 240 M), tpégovrat 
mwdvres b1d THY TaTépwy Kal walovrat wédAaKts bw’ ai’tov. The general point 
of view is put by Epictetus (Auchzrzdion, 30, marnp éorw* braryopeverat 
émipencicbat, Tapaxwpety ardvrwv, avéxerOat NocdopovvTos, matovros), and the 
connexion of ‘‘ life” with madela in Pr 4° émidaBod éufjs radeias, un adjjs, 
GANG PUAa~ov adTiy ceavTw els SwHv cov: Pr 67 AvxvOs EvTorAH vouou Kal Pas, 
kal 000s (wis kal éX\eyxos Kal madefa, and Sir 41%, 


Now for the contrast. ‘O 8€ (God; sce. radever judas) emt 75 
oundépov (cp. 1 Co 127; Ep. Arist. 125, cvpPovArcvdvrwy pds 
TO cuppepov THY didwv), which is explained in eis 76 petadaPety 
(cp. 67) tis dyidtyTos adtod.  “Ayidtns is a rare term, which 
begins to appear late in Hellenistic Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 15? tov 
mavta epopovtos pel ayiorntos: Test. Levi 34 trepdvw waoys 
ayiéTytos), and, except as a v.Z. in 2 Co 1%, occurs nowhere else 
in the NT. Here it denotes the divine life, to share in which is 
the outcome of 6 dytacpds 06 ywpis obdels Setar (7c. have a 
direct experience of) tév kUptov (v.14). The writer, in this contrast, 
is simply arguing that the divine education, which involves some 
suffering, as all waideia does, is more worthy of obedience from 
mature people than even the parental discipline to which, for all 
its faults of temper, they submitted during childhood. The say- 
ings of Isokrates, that while the roots of wadeia were bitter, its 
fruits were sweet, was a commonplace of ancient morals; the 
writer is going to develop it in a moment. Meantime he alludes 
to the equally well-known truth that zaideia might involve severe 
physical treatment. 


Two exaniples may be added of this doctrine that education involves a 
discipline which sometimes requires the infliction of pain. Maximus of Tyre 
(Diss. iv. 7), in arguing that the desire to give pleasure is by no means an in- 
variable proof of true affection, asks: gidofow dé mou kal waidas mrarépes kal 
diddoxaro. wabynrds’ Kal Tl av ely aviapdrepov 7 watdl rarhp Kal wabynry diddac- 
kados; so Philo argues in de Migrat. Abrah. 20, cwppovicrGy ws Eorxe Todrd 


—————— rr  F 
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éoTt TO 00s, madaywySv, didackdd\wy, yovéwy, mpecBurépwr, dpxydvTwv, vduwv* 
éverdlifovres yap, ore 5 Sov Kal KoAdfovres Exacta TovTwy duelvous Tas Wuxas 
amepyafovTat TOv madevouevew, Kal €xOpds wev ovdeis ovdevi, piror dé aot 
mavtes. In de parent. col. 4, he explains, dua rotr’ e&eare rots marpdot Kal 
KaTnyopely mpds Tovs matdas Kal éuBpiléarepov vouOerety Kal, ef uy Tats dv akowv 
amethats birelkovot, TUrTew Kal mpomnraklfew Kal KaTadeiv. 

In v.!! the writer sums up what he has been saying since v.°. 
Discipline or waSeta mpds 76 Tapdv (a classical Greek phrase = = for 
the moment, e.g. Thuc. ii. 22, opdv airots pds 7d mapov xaAerai- 
vovTas) 00 teas ayes od = absolute negative, not any) Soke? (to 
human feelings and judgment) xapas eivat &\Ad AUdmys (to be a 
matter of, efva: with gen. as in 10°), 

Naoa pév (x* P 33. 93) and waoa 8é (p xe A De HK LW 6, 326. 9209. 
1288. 1836 vg syr boh Chrys. etc.) practically mean the same thing, for the 
uév is concessive ( ‘‘of course” ) and 6é is metabatic. But probably it was the 
awkwardness of the double uév that led to the alteration of this one. The other 
readings, waca yap (Cosm. (221 C) Jer. Aug.) and maoa (D* 104. 460. 917 arm 
eth Orig. Cosm. (376 D)) are obviously inferior attempts to clear up the passage. 

"Yotepoy S€ (cp. Pr 5% 4 (of the harlot) # mpos xarpov Auraiver 
cov dapvyya' VaoTEepov pévToL TiKpOTEpov XOANS evpyoes), but later 
on discipline yields fruit; it is not a stone flung down arbitrarily 
on human life, but a seed. By kapmdév eipnrvixdy dixavocdvyns the 
writer means fruit (xapwds as often=result or outcome), which 
consists in (genit. of apposition) dicaoovvn (as in 117 a generic 
term for the good life as a religious relationship to God). But 
why eipyyixdv? Possibly in contrast to the restiveness and pain 
(AUans) of the period of discipline, when people are being trained 
(yeyupvacpévors); when the discipline does its perfect work, 
there is no friction between the soul and God. But there is also 
the suggestion of ‘‘saving” or “blissful.” Philo quotes Pr 
311.12 (see above on v.°) as a saying of Solomon ‘he peaceful 
(cipnvixds) ; the significance of this he finds in the thought that 
subjection and obedience are really a wholesome state for people 
who are inclined to be self-assertive, uncontrolled, and quarrel- 
some. He thinks that Noah is rightly called by a name denoting 
rest, since periacw npepwatoy d€ Kal yovxalovra Kai otabepov ere Oe 
Kat elpyvixdv Biov ot KaAokdyabiav tetiunkdtes (Abrah. 5). To 
take eipyvixov in some such sense (salutaris) would yield a good 
interpretation ; and this is confirmed by the similar use of eipyvy 
in v.14 and of the adjective in 3 Mac 6%, where the Jews, in the 
ecstasy of their relief, xopots ovvictavto eippooivyns ecipnvixys 
onpecov. ‘Those who stand their training reap a safe, sound life 
at last. In its social aspect, eipyvicdv could only refer to the 
brotherly love of the community ; the writer might be throwing 
out a hint to his readers, that suffering was apt to render people 
irritable, impatient with one another’s faults. ‘The later record 
even of the martyrs, for example, shows that the very prospect of 
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death did not always prevent Christians from quarrelling in 
prison. This may be the meaning of eipyvixdv in Ja 318, but it is 
out of keeping with the present context. 

A close parallel to v." is the saying of Aristotle (see above, for the similar 
remark of Isokrates), quoted by Diog. Laertius (v. I. 18): ris wadelas py 
Tas pev plfas elvar mixpds, yAuKets Oé€ Tods Kapwovs. In Lfpest. Arist. 232, 
rovs yap am’ atris (2.e. Suxarocvvyns) ddvrlav KaracKkevafe, though the ddumla 
here is freedom from misfortune. Clem. Alex. (S¢vom. vii. 10. 56), after 
speaking of the time when we are delivered from the chastisements and 
punishments as ék rv duaprnudrwv els madelay jrouévouev swrhpiov [He 
12"], adds: ped’ Hv drodvrpwow 7d yépas Kal ai Tiwal TeAELWHEltow amodldovTat 

. Kal Geol riv mpornyopiay KéxAnvrat of cvvOpovar TOV GANwY DeGv, Tov bd 
T@ TWTHPL WHWTwy TeTAYMEVWY, yevnodbmeEvot. 

The writer now resumes the imperative tone (vv.!%), with a 
blend of counsel and warning. The discipline of trouble is 
viewed under an active aspect; men must co-operate with God, 
exerting themselves to avoid sin (v.!) by the exercise of personal 
zeal and church-discipline. Otherwise, the results may be fatal. 
The exhortation broadens out here, resuming the tone and range 
of 10%, 

12 So (66 as in 61) ‘* up with your listless hands! Strengthen your weak 
knees!” 3 And *‘ make straight paths for your feet” to walkin. You must 
not let the lame get dislocated, but rather make them whole. 4 Aim at peace 
wzth all—at that consecration without which no one will ever see the Lord ; © see 
to it that no one misses the grace of God, ‘‘ that no root of bitterness grows up 
to be a trouble” by contaminating all the rest of you ; * that no one turns to 
sexual vice or to a profane life as Esau did—Esau who for a single meal 
** parted with his birthright.” ™“ You know how later on, when he wanted to 
obtain his inheritance of blessing, he was set astde; he got no chance to repent, 
though he tried for it with tears. 

For the first time, since the hints in 3!? 41 and 6, the writer 
alludes to differences of attainment in the little community. 
Hitherto he has treated them asa solid whole. But the possi- 
bility of individual members giving way has been voiced in 1029, 
and now the writer (!°») widens his appeal; his readers are to 
maintain their faith not only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of those who at their side are in special danger of collapsing. 
The courage of their é1opovh is more than a personal duty; they 
are responsible for their fellow-members, and this involves the 
duty of inspiriting others by their own unswerving, unflagging 
faith. The admonition, as in 13!*, is addressed to the whole 
community, not to their leaders. The general aim of vy.12 18 js 
to produce the character praised by Matthew Arnold in his lines 
on Rugby Chapel: 


Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the out-worn ... 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
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Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


He begins in v.!? by using scriptural language borrowed freely 
from Is 35° (icxvoare, xelpes dvermevar Kal yovata mapadedvpéva), 
but in a form already current in Sir 25%? (yetpes mapeévar Kat 
yovata rapaedvpéva), and also from Pr 47° (épGas tpoxids moder 
tots tootv), ‘This metaphorical language for collapsing in listless 
despair is common, e.g., in Sir 2!2 where yxetpes wapepevar is 
bracketed with ‘‘ cowardly hearts,” in Philo’s description of the 
Israelites who longed to return to Egypt, ot pev yap mpoxapovres 
averecov, Papvv avtiraXov 1ynodpevot TOV TovOV, Kal TAS XElpas tr 
acbeveias Gorep areipynKotes GOAnTat KabynKav (de Congressu Erud. 
29, cp. He 111), and especially in the description of moral 
encouragement in Job 4° 4 ei yap avd évovéryoas rodXods, Kal 
xelpas doGevovs mapexarXecas, doGevotytas Te eLavéeoTynoas phyacw, 
yovaciv te advvarotow Odpoos mepieOnxas. In Dt 32°° rapadedv- 
pévovs is parallel to mapeévovs, and in Zeph 3° the appeal 
is Odpoa . . . pr tapeicOwoav ai yeipés cov.t "AvopPdoate 
(literally = straighten, renew) goes with yévata better than with 
xetpas, but the sense is plain. In v.}%, if mounoare is read in the 
first clause, kal tpoyids pas tmoinoate Tots Tooly pay is a hexa- 
meter (p. lvii). By 16 yxwddy the writer means “those who are 
lame,” these crippled souls in your company. 

Probably the zrovetre of 8* P 33. 917. 1831 (Orig.) has been conformed, in 
mouoare (8° ADHKL, etc., Chrys.), to the preceding dvop@wcarte (so, e.2., 
B. Weiss, in Zexte u, Untersuch. xiv. 3. 4, 9, who declares that the older 
codices never yield any case of an original aor. being changed into a present), 


though some edd. (¢.g. von Soden) regard roujoare as the original text and 
movetre as having been conformed to LXX (cp. Mt 3?). 


As iaOf S€ paddov shows, éxtpawf here has its medical sense 
(e.g. Hippol. de offic. med. 14, os pare avaxdGrar pare éxtpe- 
anrat), not the common sense of being ‘turned aside” (as, ¢.¢., 
in Philo, Quaest. in Exod. 2379 ot advddxtws ddovropodtvres 
dtapaptavovow THs d6pOys Kal AewPdpov ws 7roAAdKis eis avodias Kal 
duaBdrovs kal Tpaxelas atparrovs éxtpéred Oar’ TO TaparAnoov eortiv 
éte kal ai Woyal TOV vedv maLdcias dorpodow, and in M. Aurel. i. 7, 
Kal TO py extparnvar eis Chrov codiottkdv). In Od. Sol 6146 the 
ministers of the divine grace are praised in similar terms for 
their service to weaker Christians : 


“They have assuaged the dry lips, 
And the will that had fainted they have raised up:... 
And limbs that had fallen 
They have straightened and set up.” 
1 Clem. Hom. xii. 18, ai xetpes bd Snyudtwv tapelOnoay, 
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But here it is the members as a whole who are addressed, and 
tpox. dp0as 1. T. Tootv Suav means “ keep straight ” (zociv, dative = 
“for your feet ”)—it is the only way to help your fellow-members 
who have weakened themselves. Keep up the tone of your 
community, move in the right direction, to prevent any of your 
number from wavering and wandering. The straight path is the 
smooth path, it is implied; if any limping soul is allowed to 
stray from the straight course, under the influence of a bad 
example, he will be made worse instead of better. The admoni- 
tion in Zes¢. Sim. 52-8 is interesting, as it suggests the train of 
thought here between vv.!2" and 16: ; 


3 , \ 4 e a ; aaa a , 
ayabivare Tas Kapdias tudv évwmiov Kuptov 
A / a , 
Kal evOvvate Tas dd0vs tay evomiov Tav avOpworwv 
\ 4 
Kal é€xecGe evpioxovtes yap evamiov Kupiov kat avOpwruv. 
\ a / 

prvrdgacbe otv aro THS Topveias, 
OTL ) Topveia pyTHp é€oTl TOV KaKOr, 

/ > \ lal wn \ a rf , 
xXwpilovaa ard Tod Oeod Kat mpoceyyilotca TH BeXiap. 


The author of Mpds “EBpatous knows that the difficulties in the way 
of faith are more than mere despair. In 12!" he has been 
dealing with the need of cheerful courage under the strain of 
life ; this leads to the appeal of v.!%. But while there is nothing 
so infectious as cowardice or despair, he rapidly passes on, 
in vv.15! (kaé xrd.), to warn his readers against some specific 
temptations in the moral life. He continues, in a third impera- 
tive (v.14), eipyyny Sidxete (an OT phrase, 1 P 31!) werd mévtowr. 
Here perd goes with dudxere in the sense of “along with” (as in 
119 1373, for our author avoids ovv), and zavrwy means “all the 
(other) ayvo.” (as in 1374). The call is to make common cause 
with all the rest of the Christians in the quest for God’s ecipyvy, 
Z.e. (see above on v.!!) the bliss and security of a life under God’s 
control. It is eipyv7 in a sense corresponding to the older sense 
of felicity and prosperity on the ground of some (messianic) 
victory of God, practically as in Lk 17 19%8 the Christian 
salvation; only this comprehensive sense does justice to the 
term here and in 13”. Hence the following xaé is almost = 
event, 


Eipyvy in a similar sense occurs repeatedly in the context of the passage 
already quoted from Proverbs: e.g, 31+? vié, éudv vouluwy ph émriravOdvou, 
Ta dé phuata mov TypelTw of Kapdla* ujKos yap Blov kal ery fwhs Kal elphyny 
mpocOncovoly go... . 3° amdpxov air@ drd cay Kaprov Sikacootvys .. . 
316 1 éx rod arbuaros airhs éxmopeverat Oixatoodvn Kal wdvres of TpiBa adris 
év cipdvn . . . 373 iva mopevn memoOws év elpnvn mdoas Tas ddovs gov. After 
Pr 4” (as quoted above) there follows the promise, ards dé ras dpOds rouoer 
Tas Tpoxlas gov, Tas dé Topelas cou ev elpnyvyn mpodéer. 


The conventional interpretation takes eipyvqv with peta mavrov (ze. all 
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your members). This yields a fair sense, for a quarrelsome church is a real 
hindrance to effective faith ; the quarrelsomeness here would be due to the 
presence of faulty persons, whose lapses were apt to be irritating, and what 
would break eip7vy (z.e. mutual harmony) in such cases is the spirit of harsh- 
ness in dealing with faults, censoriousness, or aloofness, just as what makes 
for eipyvn is a concern for purity and goodness inspired by forbearance and 
patience. But all this is read into the text. There is no hint of such dangers 
elsewhere in II pds ‘Efpatous as there is in 1 P 3®- and Ro 12!®., Our author 
is characteristically putting a new edge on an old phrase like diwxere elpjvnp. 


What «ipyvy specially involved is shown in kat tév dytacpdy 
ktX. Here dyracpds is not to be identified with owdpoovry in the 
special sense of 134; it is the larger “consecration” to God 
which all &yvo. must maintain. In fact, dudKete Tov dytacpdy KrA. 
is simply another description of the experience called ‘sharing 
in God’s dyistns” (v.!°). Xwpts generally precedes, here it follows, 
the word it governs (06), either for the sake of the rhythm or to 
avoid a hiatus (06 odSeis). ‘‘To see the Lord,” is an expression 
common in Philo for that vision of the Divine being which is 
the rare reward of those who can purify themselves from the 
sensuous (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy’s Philo’s Contribution to Religion, 
pp. 192f.). Kupuos is God in vv.°and ®; here, in view of 928, it 
might be Jesus (as 2°), though “to see God” (vg “‘deum”) as a 
term for intimate personal fellowship is more adequate to the 
context. People must be on the alert against tendencies to in- 
fringe this dyvacpds (v.!°) ; éruokotodvtes, one form and function of 
mapakadobvtes (10”°), introduces three clauses, beginning each with 
py tus, though it is not clear whether the third (v.!°) is intended 
as an example of pravOdow or as a further definition of the 
second py tis (fifa xrA.). The first clause, pi tus botepdv (sc. 7) 
dmd THs xdpttos Tod Oe0d, shows Uortepety (41) with dad as in 
Eccles 6? torepOv . . . dd ravtos ob éribupnoe (Sir 7°4 wip toréper 
a6 kXaovtrwv has a different sense). In writing a6 tis xdpitos 
tov Oeov the writer may have had already in mind the words of 
Dt 29!8 (un tis eorw & tyiv. .. Tivos  didvora e&éxAwev dd 
Kupiov Tov Geod y.Hv), which he is about to quote in the next clause. 


The rhetorical tone comes out in the two iambic trimeters of ywpls ovdels 
Bperas Tov KUptov and émickoTodvtes pur Tis VoTEpwy amd. 


The next clause, pH tis pila mukplas dvw dvouga évoxdy, is a 
reminiscence of the warning against idolatry and apostasy in Dt 
2918, which A (as well as F*) preserves in this form, py tis éorw 
év tpiv pila mixptas avw dvovoa évoxAy (so B*: év xoAG B) xat 
auxpia (B*: kai mixpia B). The form is ungrammatical, for éorw 
is superfluous, as is kal muxpta. On the other hand, the text of B 
yields no good sense, for a root can hardly be said to grow up év 
xoAq, and kai mixpia is left stranded; the alteration of muxpia 
in B* does not help matters, for it is not preceded by ev yxodj%, 


14 
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Plainly the writer found something like the words of A in his 
text of the LXX; he may have omitted éorw and kai mxpia. 
The confusion between -oxAy and xodx is intelligible, as 6xAos 
and yoXdos are confused elsewhere (Blass reads év xod7 here, 
which requires 7 or éorwv to be supplied). "Evoxdq is the present 
subjunctive of évoxdetv, which is used in 1 Es 2! (évoxAotca) 
and 274 (évoyAjoat) of rebellion disturbing and troubling the 
realm. As a general term for “troubling” or ‘‘ vexing,” it is 
common both in classical Greek and in the papyri, either 
absolutely or with an accusative, as, ¢g., Polystr. Hpicur. (ed. 
C. Wilke) 82. 4, o8d td’ Evds Trovtwv évoxAnocapévouvs Huds, the 
edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis (Aug. 29, 154 A.D.): ev TH 
oixela TH yew[py|ia mpooKxaprepodtor py evoxAcitv (BGU. ii. 372), 
and Aristoph. 47ogs, 709 f., ov moAdtv otd 6 wiGnKos otTos 6 VoV 
évoyAav. As for pita (of a person, as, ¢g., in 1 Mac 1! xat 
eEnrOev e& airdv pila duaptrwAds “Avtioyos “Emipavys) mxptas 
(genitive of quality), the meaning is a poisonous character and 
influence (cp. Ac 87%). The warning in Deuteronomy is against 
any pernicious creature in the community, who by cool insolence 
and infidelity draws down the divine sentence of extermination 
upon himself and his fellows. Here the writer thinks of people 
who consider that immediate gratification of their wishes is 
worth more than any higher end in life; they value their spiritual 
position as sons (vv.5") so little, that they let it go in order to 
relapse on some material relief at the moment. Such a nature 
is essentially BéByAos, devoid of any appreciation of God’s 
privileges, and regarding these as of no more importance than 
sensuous pleasures of the hour. Under the bad influence of this 
(81a tadtyns, SX DK LW 326, etc., as in 137: dud airns, AH P 33. 
424* syrbkl boh Clem. etc., as in 11 1214), all the rest (ot moddoi, 
after one has been mentioned, as in Ro 5 etc.) may be tainted 
(utavOdor), and so (cp. on 10”) rendered incapable of dpeoGar tov 
Kuptov. 

The third clause (v.1%) is pH tis (sc. 7) mépvos  BEByndos (for 
the collocation see Philo, de Sacerdot. 8, répvy cat BeByAw cdpa 
Kal woxyv, and for this transferred sense of 8. (= Lat. profanus) 
see Jebb-Pearson’s -ragments of Soph. ii. 208); BéBynAos is 
only once applied to a person in the LXX, viz. in Ezk 2175 od 
BeBnre avope (=00n), then to people like Antiochus (3 Mac 
27-14) or (3 Mac 7) rots BeByrous xetpwodpevor) recreant Jews. 
In adding gs “Hoad xrA. the writer chooses the story of Esau, in 
Gn 2578-54 271-39, to illustrate the disastrous results of yielding 
to the duapria of which he had spoken in v.!, There can be no 
dmouovn, he implies, without a resolute determination to resist 
the immediate pleasures and passions of the hour. As Cicero 
puts it in the De Finibus, i. 14, “plerique, quod tenere atque 
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servare id quod ipsi statuerunt non possunt, victi et debilitati 
objecta specie voluptatis tradunt se libidinibus constringendos 
nec quid eventurum sit provident, ob eamque causam propter 
voluptatem et parvam et non necessariam et quae vel aliter 
pararetur et qua etiam carere possent sine dolore, tum in morbos 
graves, tum in damna, tum in dedecora incurrunt.” But why 
choose Esau? Probably owing to rabbinic tradition, in which 
Esau is the typical instance of the godless who grow up among 
good people (Isaac and Rebekah) and yet do not follow their 
deeds, as Obadiah is of the good who grow up among the wicked 
(Ahab and Jezebel) and do not follow ¢hezr deeds (Sifre 133 on 
Nu 27!). The rabbinic tradition! that Esau was sensual, is 
voiced as early as Philo, in the de (Vobilitate, 4 (6 dé peilov 
ameOijs €k TOV yaoTpos Kal TOV peTaA yaoTépa HOovOYV AKpaTas Exwr, 
id’ dv avereicOn Kai mpecBeiwy ekiotacbar TH pet adTod Kal 
peravoeiv evfis ed’ ols e€éoTn Kal hovay Kata Tov ddeAod Kal pydev 
erepov 7 Ot Gv AvTIHTEL TOs yoveis mpaypateverOar), where Philo 
interprets the petdvora of Esau as simply regret for a bad bargain. 
Our author may have considered Esau a mépvos literally—and in 
any case the word is to be taken literally (as in 13‘), not in its 
OT metaphorical sense? of “ unfaithful ”—but the weight of the 
warning falls on BéPnAos, as is clear from the phrase dvr Bpdcews 
pias (cp. Gn 2578 4 @jpa aitod Bpdcis aire). T. H. Green 
(Prolegomena to Ethics, § 96) points out that hunger was not the 
motive. “If the action were determined directly by the hunger, 
it would have no moral character, any more than have actions 
done in sleep, or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or 
(so far as we know) the action of animals. Since, however, it is 
not the hunger as a natural force, but his own conception of 
himself, as finding for the time his greatest good in the satis- 
faction of hunger, that determines the act, Esau recognizes 
himself as the author of the act... . If evil follows from it, 
whether in the shape of punishment inflicted by a superior, or 
of calamity ensuing in the course of nature to himself or those in 
whom he is interested, he is aware that he himself has brought 
it on himself.” The pds is emphatic: “id culpam auget, non 
misericordiam meretur” (Bengel). 

In the quotation from Gn 25%8 (drédoro 6¢ ’Hoad ra mpwroroxeia TH 
"Taxw8), amwédero (A C 623), as if from a form a@o8lSw (cp. Helbing, 105), is 
preferred by Lachmann, B. Weiss, WH. 

The warning is now (v.!”) driven home. “lore, indicative here 
(a literary Atticism, though Blass insists that it is chosen for the 


1Jub 25! 8 (Esau tempting Jacob to take one of his own two sensual 
Wives). 

2 Ilopvela has this sense, and so has the verb (e.g. Ps 7377 éEwdéOpevoas 
wdavrTa Tov TopvevovTa a0 cod). 
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sake of the rhythm, to assimilate tote yap Stu kat pe(témerta) to 
the closing words of the preceding sentence), recalls to the 
readers the scripture story with which they were so familiar. 
"lore OTL Kat (another item in his story) petémerta OéAwv KAnpovo- 
pyoat (1 P 3°) thy eddoylay (=apwrordxia as in 1 Ch 51?) 
dmredoxipdaby (Jer 6°9 dredoxipacey avtrovs Kupios: Ign. Rom. 8° 
éav dmodokiuacdG). *AtrodokipdteoOar is common in the Greek 
orators for officials being disqualified, but the rejection here is 
an act of God; Esau is a tragic instance of those who cannot 
get a second chance of peravo.a (6%). The writer has again the 
sombre, serious outlook which characterizes a passage like 64°. 
The very metaphor of plant-growth occurs here as there, and 
amredoxipagOn recalls addxios. Meravora is impossible for certain 
wilful sins ; certain acts of deliberate choice are irrevocable and 
fatal. Why this was so, in Esau’s case, is now explained; 
peTavoias yap Tdémov ox ebpe (evpioxw= obtain, with éxlyrety as 
often in LXX, eg. Dt 47°), katmwep peta Saxpdwy (emphatic by 
position) éx{ytjaas adtyy (Ze. wetavoiav. “* Meravoias rozos is, in 
fact, weravora. . . . When per. tozov is taken up again, the mere 
secondary tdémos disappears, and it is airjv, not airdov, agreeing 
with the great thing really sought,” Alford). If the writer used 
his usual A text of the LXX, he would not have found any 
allusion to the tears of Esau in Gn 27°%, but the tears were 
retained, from the Hebrew, in Jub 26%, in other texts of the 
LXX, and in Josephus (Azz. i. 18. 7, révOos Hyev éxi tH dtapapria. 
Kai atrod tots ddxpvow &xOdpevos 6 matyp xtA.).1 Those tears 
of Esau, the sensuous, wild, impulsive man, almost like the cry 
of some ‘trapped creature,’ are among the most pathetic in the 
Bible” (A. B. Davidson). Aéryy refers to petavotas, not to 
eddoytas (which would require petavotas . . . edpev to be taken 
as a parenthesis, a construction which is wrecked on the anti- 
thesis between ebpev and éxfytycas). The petdvora is not a 


change in the mind of Isaac, which would require some additional ° 


words like tod watpés. Besides, Esau does not beseech Isaac to 
alter his mind. Nor can it refer to a change in God’s mind. It 
is ‘a change of mind” on Esau’s part, ‘‘undoing the effects of 
a former state of mind” (A. B. Davidson). Bitterly as Esau 
regretted his hasty action, he was denied any chance of having 
its consequences reversed by a subsequent perdvov; this is the 
writer’s meaning. “Advvarov raw davaxatvilew eis petavoay is the 
law of God for such wilful offenders, and to try for a second 
peravova is vain. Such is the warning that our author deduces 
from the tale of Esau. 


1 There is a striking parallel in De Mercede Conductis, 42, where 
Lucian describes an old man being met by % merdvora daxptovoa és ovdéev 
dpenos. 
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This inexorable view agrees with Philo’s idea (Zeg. Alleg, iii. 75, modXais 
yap Wuxats pweravola xpjoat BovrnOeioats otk érérpewev 6 Beds) that some, 
like Cain! (guod deter. pot. 26, TG dé ph Sexouévy petdvoiav Katy oe 
trepBodny dyous), are too bad to repent, though Philo illustrates it here not 
from Esau, but from Lot’s wife. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 5 he declares that 
luxurious spendthrifts are dvcxdOapro kal Svolaro., ws unde Oem TH Thy piaow 
tew ovyyvwuns déio0c@at. In Jub 35"4 Isaac tells Rebekah that ‘‘ neither Esau 
nor his seed is to be saved.” But the idea of II pds ‘E8palous is made still more 
clear by the use of petavotas témov as an expression for opportunity or 
chance to repent. This is a contemporary Jewish phrase ; cp. Apoc. Bar 
85}? (‘* For when the Most High will bring to pass all these things, there will 
not then be an opportunity for returning . . . nor place of repentance”), 
4 Es 9" (‘while a place of repentance was still open to them, they paid 
no heed”), which goes back to Wis 121° xplvwy dé kara Bpaxd édldous Tézrov 
peravolas (of God punishing the Canaanites). It is linguistically a Latinism,? 
which recurs in Clem. Rom. 75 (é€v yeved kal yevea peravolas rémrov €dwKev 
6 Seordrns Tois BovAouévors émiatpapjvar ém’ avrév) and Tatian (Ovat. ad 
Graecos, 15, dia Tovro yotv » Trav daimdvwv brdoracts ovK exer peTavolas 
térov). But a special significance attaches to it in 4 Esdras, for example, 
where the writer (e.g. in 7/°) rules out any intercession of the saints for the 
ungodly after death, in his desire to show that ‘‘the eternal destiny of the 
soul is fixed by the course of the earthly life” (G. H. Box, Zhe LZzra- 
Apocalypse, pp. 154, 155). Here, as in the Slavonic Enoch (53'), which also 
repudiates such intercession, ‘‘ we may detect the influence of Alexandrine 
theology, which tended to lay all stress upon the present life as determining 
the eternal fate of every man.” The author of IIpds ‘EBpalouvs shared this 
belief (cp. 9°”) ; for him the present life of man contains possibilities which 
are tragic and decisive. He ignores deliberately any intercession of saints or 
angels for the living or for the dead. But he goes still further, with Philo 
and others, in holding that, for some, certain actions fix their fate beyond any 
remedy. He regards their case as hopeless; characters like Esau, by an 
act of profane contempt for God, are rejected for ever, a second merdvow being 
beyond their reach. 


The connexion (ydp) between the finale (vv.!%?%) and what 
precedes lies in the thought that the higher the privilege, the 
higher the responsibility. In Leg. Ad/eg. iii. 1, Philo quotes Gn 
2577 to prove that virtue’s divine city is not meant for human 
passions ; ov yap wédvuxev 7 Tov TadGv OnpevtiKy Kakia THY apeETHS 
moAwv, wickedness banishing men from the presence and sight 
of God. But this line of thought is not in the writer’s mind. 
It is more relevant to recall that Esau typifies exclusion from 
God in Jub 15°*° (“Ishmael and his sons and his brothers and 
Esau, the Lord did not cause to approach Him”); yet even 
this is not needful to explain the turn of thought. The writer is 
continuing his grave warning. As vv.!*1" recall the first warning 
of 648, so he now proceeds to reiterate the second warning of 
1076-31, reminding his readers that they stand in a critical position, 


1 Philo read pelfwy 7 airia wou Tod dgmeOFvac in Gn 4}, 

2 Livy, xliv. 10, ‘‘ poenitentiae relinquens locum” (cp. xxiv. 26, ‘‘locus 
poenitendis”); cp. Pliny’s Z//. x. 97, ‘‘ex quo facile est opinari, quae turba 
hominum emendari possit, si sit poenitentiae locus,”’ where the phrase is used 
in quite a different sense, of a chance to give up Christianity. 
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in which any indifferences or disobedience to God will prove 
fatal. This is the note of vv.”-?9 in particular. But he leads up 
to the appeal by describing in a vivid passage the actual position 
of his readers before God (vv.!§?4); their new status and en- 
vironment appeals even more powerfully and searchingly for an 
unworldly obedience to God than the old status of the People. 

18 You have not come (wpooedndvOare) to what you can touch, to ** flames 
of fire,” to ‘* mist” and “ gloom” and ‘stormy blasts, * to the blare of a 
trumpet and to a Voice” whose words made those who heard tt refuse to hear 
another syllable *° (for they could not bear the command, ‘‘ If even a beast 
touches the mountain, tt must be stoned”’\—* indeed, so awful was the sight 
that Moses said, “‘ I am terrified and aghast.” ™* You have come (wpooehnrv- 
@ate) Zo mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
myrtads of angels in festal gathering, *> to the assembly of the first-born 
registered in heaven, to the God of all as zudge, to the spirits of ust men made 
perfect, *4 to Jesus who mediates (8° 9) the new covenant, and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message ts nobler than Abels. 


The passage moves through two phases (vv.!%?! and 22-4), 
contrasting the revelation at mount Sinai (2? 1078) with the new 
diabyxn, the one sensuous, the other spiritual; the one striking 
terror with its outward circumstances of physical horror, the 
other charged with grace and welcome as well as with awe. The 
meditation and appeal are woven on material drawn from the 
LXX descriptions of the plague of darkness on Egypt (Ex 10724 
Wyradbyntov oKoTOS .. . eyévero okoTos yvodos MveAXa) and the 
theophany at Sinai (Dt 41! mpoondGere kai eotynte iro Td Gpos* 
Kal TO dpos éxalero mupt ews TOV ovpavod, oKdTOS, yvodos, PvedAa, 








duvy peydédy, and Ex 191% apooeyere Eavrois Tod dvaSjvar eis Td 
Opos Kal Ouyety Te avTOv' was 6 aYdpevos Tov dpovs Oavarw TeXEUTHTEL 

. . & Aous ALGoBoANOyoerar 7 Bord. KatatoevOnoera’ édv TE 
KTHVvos édv Te avOpwros, ob Cyoerar . . . Kal éyivovto dwvat Kal 
dotpaTal Kat vepédy yvopudys ex dpous Lewd, pov THs odAmvyyos 
NXEL péya* Kat értony mas 6 Aads 6 ev TH wapeuBor¥H). In v.38 
the text is difficult and perhaps corrupt. Wyradwpev sper 
would be equivalent to wWyAadyTd ope, a tangible, material 
mountain; but as dpe is a gloss (added, from v.”, by D K L 
255 syr™“' arm Athan. Cosm. etc., either before or after wWyA.), 
though a correct gloss, y% may be taken (a) either with trupt, 
(2) or independently. In the former case, (2) two constructions 
are possible. (i) One, as in vg (“ad tractabilem et accensi- 
bilem ignem”’), renders ‘to a fire that was material (or palpable) 
and ablaze”; (ii) “‘to what was palpable and ablaze with fire” 
(7vpt in an ablative sense). (i) is a daring expression, and the 
implied contrast (with v.?°) is too remote. The objection to (ii) 
is that wvpéi here, as in the OT, goes with the following datives. 
It is on the whole preferable (4) to take ~yAadwpevw by itself 





— 
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(sc. rw). The mountain could not be touched indeed (v.2°), but 
it was a tangible object which appealed to the senses. This is 
the point of contrast between it and the X.dv dpos, the present 
participle being equivalent to the verbal adjective wyAadyros. 
Kypke connects y. with mvpi in the sense of “touched by 
lightning” (‘‘igne tactum et adustum”), comparing the Latin 
phrase “fulmine tactum.” But the Greek term is @éyyavev, and 
in any case this interpretation really requires d6pe, the mountain 
“sundering ” under the lightning touch of God (Ps 144) etc.). 


Two conjectures have been proposed, tWer vevepwuévwy by G. N. Bennett 
(Classical Review, vi. 263), who argues that this ‘‘ would fit in exactly with 
the OT accounts, which represent the summit of the mountain as burnt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a dense cloud” ; and wed@eWado- 
pévw (per) by E. C. Selwyn (Journal of Theological Studies, ix. 133, 134)= 
“calcined” (a calcined volcano). Others (e.g. P. Junius) less aptly insert 
ov or 4.7 before WyAadwyuévw, to harmonize the phrase with v.”°, 


In the rest of the description, {6p is a poetical word (cp. 
de Mundo, 400a, heaven ravros fogov Kai dtdxrov Kwypatos Keyw- 
ptopevov), which the writer prefers to oxéros. Kat @uéAdn— 
OvehXy, a hurricane, is defined by Hesychius as dvéuov cvotpody 
kal 6px, 7) Katavyis (cp. Hom. Od. 5. 317), and in de Mundo, 3952, 
as tvetua Biaov Kal addvw mpocaddAduevov. In v.! hyo (Ayn 
“Arrixot* nxos “EAXnves, Moeris) is a synonym for the LXX ¢ov9, 
which the writer intends to use immediately. Philo had already 
used 7#xos in de Decalogo, 11: mavta 8 ws eixds TA TEpt TOY TOroV 
€Oavparovpyetro, Ktimous BpovTav pelovuv 1) aoTe yopely aKoas, 
aotparav Adpperw avyoedeotatas, dopatov odAmvyyos 7X} pos 
pyKictov arotewvovcn . . . Tupos ovpaviov popa Karve Babet Ta ev 
KikAw cvokidgovtos. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 22 he explains that the 
gwvn odAmvyyos announced to all the world the significance of 
the event. Finally, kat dwvi pynpdtev (the decalogue in Dt 4?%), 
js (2.e. the dwvy) ot dxovcavtes Tapytyicavto ph (pleonastic nega- 
tive as in Gal 57; hence omitted by 8* P 467) mpooteOfvar (the 
active mpooGeivar, in A, is less apt) adrois (7.e. the hearers) Adyov 
(accus. and infinitive construction after w#, cp. Blass, § 429). 
The reference in v.”° is to the scene described in Dt 52°*, where it 
is the leaders of the nation who appeal in terror to Moses to take 
God’s messages and orders for them: kal viv pr drobdvwpev, ote 
eavadkwoe nas TO TUP TO peya TOTO, dv TpocbHpefa pets 
aKkovaat THY pwviv Kupiov tod Oeod pay ert, Kal arobavovpeba. 
But in Ex 20!% it is the people, as here, who appeal to Moses, 
pn Aareitw mpos Huds 6 Oeds, pH droPdvopev. Td SiaoteANdpevov 
(in Ex 198, see above) is passive. AvaoréAXopar is said by Anz 
(Subsidia, 326f.) not to occur earlier than Plato; here, as in 
Jth 11!2 (doa duveoreihato atrots 6 Geds), of a divine injunction. 
In v.2! pavrafdpevoy is not a LXX term (for the sense, cp. Zec 10! 
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Kvptos érotnoev havracias, of natural phenomena Jike rain); it is 
used here for the sake of alliteration (fof. gavr.). To prove 
that even Moses was affected by the terrors of Sinai, the writer 
quotes from Dt 9! éxgoBds eips, adding rhetorically kat €vtpopos. 
- He forgets that Moses uttered this cry of horror, not over the 
fearful spectacle of Sinai but at a later stage, over the worship of 
the golden calf. For évtpopos, cp. 1 Mac 13? evtpopos Kai expoBos 
(v.2. éudoBos). The phrase évrpopos yevouevos is applied by 
Luke to the terror of Moses at the dwv7) Kvpiov out of the burning 
bush (Ac 7°?). | 


Assonance led to éxrpojsos (% D*) or @ugoBos (M 241. 255. 489. 547. 
1739 Thdt.). “Evrpouos was read by Clem. Alex. (Protrepi. ix. 2). 


The true position of Christians is now sketched (vv.*?-?4), 
"ANAG mpomednAUOaTe Xudv Sper Kat moder (111% 16) Oeod Lavtos, 
the author adding ‘lepovcahtp éroupaviw (111°) in apposition to 
mode, and using thus the archaic metaphors of Is 18’, Am 1?, 
Mic 4" etc., in his picture of the true fellowship. Paul had 
contrasted mount Sinai (=the present Jerusalem) with 7 avw 
‘IepovoaAjp. Our author’s contrast is between mount Sion 
(=‘TepovoaAdnp érovpavios) and mount Sinai, though he does not 
name the latter. From the zéAts he now passes to the zoAtrau. 

In Chagiga, 124, i. 33, Resh Lakish deduces from 1 K 8 and Is 63% 
that zebul, the fourth of the seven heavens, contains ‘‘ the heavenly Jerusalem 


and the temple,” z.e. as the residence of deity ; while Ma’on, the fifth heaven, 
holds the ‘‘ companies of ministering angels.” 


The second object of mpocehnd\UOate is kal pupitiow (so 
En 4o!: ‘I saw thousands of thousands and ten thousand times 
ten thousand before the Lord of spirits”) dyyéAwv, with which 
mavnyvpe. must be taken, leaving the following xai to introduce 
the third object (v.?’). The conception of the angels as pupiddes 
goes back to traditions like those voiced in Ps 68!" (16 appa tod 
Geod pruptomAdorov, xiArddes edOnvovVTwV* 6 KUpLos ev adTots év Suwa) 
and Dan 7! (uvpiar prupiades). Tlavyyvpis was a term charged 
with Greek religious associations (cp. R. van der Loeff, De Zudts 
Eleusinits, pp. 85 f.), but it had already been adopted by Greek 
Jews like the translators of the LXX and Josephus for religious 
festivals. Mavnytper describes the angelic hosts thronging with 
glad worship round the living God. Their relation to God is 
noted here, as in 1/* their relation to human beings. “Eva 
mavynyupis éxet xapa, as Theophylact observes (iAapas eiOupias, 
nv maviyyupis émlyret, Philo, zz Flacc. 14); but the joy of 
Lk 15/° is not specially mentioned. Chrysostom’s suggestion is 
that the writer évrat6a rHv xapay defkvucr Kal tiv edppoovvyv avtt 
Tov yvogov Kal TOD oKdrovs Kat THS OvéAAys. Augustine (Quaest. 
i. 168: ‘‘accessistis ad montem Sion et ad ciuitatem dei Hier- 
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usalem et ad milia angelorum exultantium ”) seems to imply not 
only that maynydper goes with dyyé\wy, but that he knew a text 
with some word like zavyyvpi€ovtwy (Blass), as is further proved 
by boh (“keeping festival”), Orig'** (laetantium, collaudantium), 
and Ambrose. There is a hint of this in Clem, Alex. Protrept. 
EXO 7; avTn yap 7 ™ pwroTOKOS éxxAnota n €k moAAOv ayabov 
ovyKELpev7) maudtov" TavT Eo TO TPWTOTOKA. TO evarroyeypappeva 
év ovpavols Kal ToravTals pupiaow ayyéAwv ovpTavi7yupilovTa. 

The human zoAtrae are next (v.?%) described as éxk\yota 
Tpwrotékwy atoyeypappevwrv év otpavots. (For the collocation of 
angels and men, see En 39° ‘‘Mine eyes saw their [7.e. the 
saints’| dwellings with His righteous angels, and their resting- 
places with the holy”; the Enoch apocalypse proceeding to the 
intercession of the angels (‘‘and they petitioned, and interceded, 
and prayed for the children of men”) which the Christian writer 
deliberately omits.) The phrase describes what the author else- 
where calls 6 Aads (rod Geovd), but in two archaic expressions, 
chosen to emphasize what Paul would have called their election. 
They are mpwrdroxor (as Israel had been zpwrdtoxos, Ex 4?? etc.), 
with a title to God’s blessing (v.!® tpwroréxia). The choice of 
the plural instead of the collective singular was due to the 
previous plural in pupidcw ayyéAov. In droyeypappévov év 
opavots there is a passing allusion to the idea of the celestial 
archives or register—a favourite poetical figure in which the 
Oriental expressed his assurance of salvation.! As in Lk 107 
so here, the phrase refers to men on earth, to the church militant, 
not to the church triumphant; otherwise év odpavots would be 
meaningless. 

This interpretation, which groups ravnyv’pec with what precedes, is current 
in nearly all the early versions and Greek fathers, who generally assume it 
without question. The real alternative is to take wuvpidow as further defined 
by ayyéAwv mavnyvpe kal éxkAnola mpwrordkwy amoyeypamméevwv év ovpavots. 
This introduces and leaves wupidow rather abruptly, and implies that angels 
alone are referred to (so recently Dods, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg), called 
mpwrordko. as created before men. But, while a later writer like Hermas 
( Vis. iii. 4) could speak of angels as of mp&ro. xricbévres, &royeypap.péevov 


cannot naturally be applied to them. Hermas himself (Vs. i. 3) applies that 
term to men (éyypadijoovras eis Tas BiBXous Tis (wHs meTa TOV aylwyr). 


A fresh sweep of thought now begins (784), The writer 
is composing a lyrical sketch, not a law-paper; he reiterates the 
idea of the fellowship by speaking of God, men, and him by whom 
this tie between God and men has been welded, the allusion 
to Jesus being thrown to the end, as it is to form the starting- 
point for his next appeal (vv.2"), In kat kpitq 066 mdévtwyr it is 
not possible, in view of 977 (sera S€ TotTo kpiows) and of the 
punitive sense of xpivw in 10%, to understand xpitys as defender 

1 Clem, Hom. ix. 22, Ta dvdpara év ovpavg ws del SdvTwr dvaypaphvat. 
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or vindicator (so, e.g., Hofmann, Delitzsch, Riggenbach). The 
words mean “to the God of all (angels and men, the living and 
the dead, Ac 10*), and to him as xpurys, to whom you must 
account for your life.” It is implied that he is no easy-going 
God. The contrast is not between the mere terrors of Sinai 
and the gracious relationship of Sion, but between the outward, 
sensuous terror of the former and the inward intimacy of the 
latter—an intimacy which still involves awe. In the next phrase, 
mvetpata Sikatwy means the departed who have in this life been 
Sixatot in the sense of 108"; teteNerwpévwy is added, not. in the 
mere sense of “departed” (reAcvtav = reActova bar, TeAevovv), but 
to suggest the work of Christ which includes the d/karor, who 
had to await the sacrifice of Christ before they were “ perfected ” 
(11%). If this involves the idea of a descent of Christ to the 
under-world, as Loofs (e.g. in LREZ. iv. 662) argues, it implies 
the group of ideas mentioned in 2!4, which may have lain in the 
background of the writer’s thought. At any rate the “ perfect- 
ing” of these dikavor, their tedeiwors, was due to Jesus; hence 
(v.24) the writer adds, cat S:aOjkns véas peoity “Inood (again at 
the end, for emphasis), where véas is simply a synonym for xawys 
(88 etc.). The classical distinction between the two terms was 
being dropped in the kowy. Tis véas ‘Iepovoadjp occurs in Zest. 
Dan 5**, and the two words are synonymous, ¢.g., in Zest. Levi 
814 (éruxAnOyoerar aitd dvoua Kaivoy, ore Baowreds . . . Tornoe 
iepateiav véav). Indeed Blass thinks that the unexampled dvadyjxns 
vedas was due to a sense of rhythm; the author felt a desire to 
reproduce the — .. —— VJ — of the preceding wv rereAcewpevor. 


In Cambodia (cp. HERZ. iii. 164) those who are present at a death-bed all 
“*repeat in a loud voice, the patient joining in as long as he has the strength, 
‘ Arahan! Arahan!’ ‘the saint! the just one!’ (Pali avaham=‘the 
saint,’ ‘one who has attained final sanctification’).” Bleek is so perplexed 
by kal mvevu. dik. TeX. coming between dew and "Incod that he wonders 
whether the author did not originally write the phrase on the margin, intending it 
to go with ravnyvpe or éxxAnolg. The curious misreading of D d, reOewediw- 
uévwv, underlies Hilary’s quotation (¢vact. 7x Ps. 124: ‘‘ecclesia angelorum 
multitudinis frequentium—ecclesia primitivorum, ecclesia spirituum in domino 
fundatorum”’), Another odd error, mvevpare for mvevuacr, appears in D 
(boh ?). d and some Latin fathers (e.g. Primasius)—a trinitarian emendation 
beak Vo} gl f 


In S:a0qKys véas, as in 13”, the writer recalls the conception 
with which he had been working in the middle part of his argu- 
ment (chs. 7-10); now he proceeds to expand and explain the 
allusion in Kat aipate fpavticpod (9!) kpetrrov (adverbial as in 
t Co 7°8) Nadodyte mapa (as in 14 etc.) tov “ABeX (=76! rod "ABA, 
cp. Jn 5°°). Reconciliation, not exclusion, is the note of the véa 
diabyxyn. The blood of the murdered Abel (114) called out to 


1 7>”ABeX (genitive) was actually read by L and is still preferred by Blass. 
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God in En 22° (where the seer has a vision of Abel’s spirit 
appealing to God) for the extinction of Cain and his descendants. 
The xpetrrov in Jesus here is that, instead of being vindictive 
and seeking to exclude the guilty, he draws men into fellowship 
with God (see p. xlii). The contrast is therefore not between the 
Voice of the blood of Jesus (AaXotvr.) and the Voice of the 
decalogue (v.19), but between Jesus and Abel; the former opens 
up the way to the presence of God, the latter sought to shut it 
against evil men. The blood of martyrs was assigned an atoning 
efficacy in 4 Mac 628 1721f; but Abel’s blood is never viewed in 
this light, and the attempt to explain this passage as though the 
blood of Jesus were superior in redeeming value to that of Abel 
as the first martyr (so, ¢.g., Seeberg), breaks down upon the fact 
that the writer never takes Abel’s blood as in any sense typical 
of Christ’s. 


The application of vv.18-4 now follows. Though we have a far 
better relationship to God, the faults of the older generation may 
still be committed by us, and committed to our undoing (vv.?5-29), 


25 See (BAémrere as 31") that you do not refuse to listen to his voice. For if 
they failed to escape, who refused to listen to their instructor upon earth, much 
less shall we, tf we discard him who speaks from heaven, * Then his voice 
shook the earth, but now the assurance ts, ‘‘ once again I will make heaven as 
well as earth to quake.” *' That phrase (rd 6€ as Eph 4°), ‘‘ once again,” de- 
notes (Snot, as in 9°) che removal of what ts shaken (as no more than created), 
to leave only what stands unshaken. * Therefore let us render thanks that we 
get an unshaken realm ; and in this way let us worship God acceptably—®* but 
with godly fear and awe, for our God ts tndeed *‘ a consuming fire.” 


The divine revelation in the sacrifice of Jesus (Aadotv7t) 
suggests the start of the next appeal and warning. From the 
celestial order, just sketched, the divine revelation (tév Nadotvra 
. . . Tov dw odpavdv) is made to us; instead of rejecting it, which 
would be tragic, let us hold to it. The argument is: God’s 
revelation (v.*°) implies a lasting relationship to himself (v.78) ; 
and although the present order of things in the universe is 
doomed to a speedy fall (v.?¢), this catastrophe will only bring 
out the unchanging realm in which God and we stand together 
(v.27). The abruptness of the asyndeton in (v.?5) BXémete py KrA. 
adds to its force. Mapatthonobe . . . mapaitnodpevor are only a 
verbal echo of mapyticavto xrA. in v.19; for the refusal of the 
people to hear God except through Moses is not blamed but 
praised by God (Dt 58). The writer, of course, may have 
ignored this, and read an ominous significance into the instinctive 
terror of the people, as if their refusal meant a radical rejection 
of God. But thisis unlikely. By mapattynodpevor tov xpypatifovta 
he means any obstinate rejection of what Moses laid down for 
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them as the will of God. Et... odx (as was the fact) éfépuyov 
(referring to the doom mentioned in 2? 37 10%). As in 2° (és 
ymets exhevgopucba), expevyw is used absolutely ; the weaker eduyov 
is read only by & D K LM Wrog, etc. In the following words 
there are three possible readings. The original text ran: (a) émt 
yiis Tapartnodpevor tov xpynpatiLovta (x* A C D M d boh Cyr.), 
ext yns being as often thrown to the front for the sake of 
emphasis. But the hyperbaton seemed awkward. Hence (@) 
Tov éml yys wapaitnodpevor x. (N° K L P Chrys. Thdt. etc.) 
and (¢) rapaitnodpevor Tov eri yns x. (69. 256. 263. 436. 462. 
467. 1837. 2005 vg) are attempts to make it clear that émt yjjs 
goes with tév xpynpatifovra, not with mapaitnodpevor. The latter 
interpretation misses the point of the contrast, which is not 
between a rejection on earth and a rejection in heaven (!), but 
between a human oracle of God and the divine Voice ar 
ovpavav to us. The allusion in tov xpyparilovra! is to Moses, 
as Chrysostom was the first to see. To refuse to listen to him is 
what has been already called a6erety vopov Mwicéws (1078). As 
the Sinai-revelation is carefully described in 2? as 6 & dyyéAwv 
AadyGeis Adyos, so here Moses is 6 xpyparifwv, or, as Luke puts 
it, ds edéEato Adyta Lavra Sodvac (Ac 7°8); he was the divine 
instructor of the Aads on earth. It is repeatedly said (Ex 20”, 
Dt 4°°) that God spoke to the people at Sinai é« tod otpavod, so 
that to take rtév xpypatifovtra here as God, would be out of 
keeping with émt tis ys. The writer uses the verb in a wider 
sense than in that of 85 and 117; it means “the man who had 
divine authority to issue orders,” just as in Jer 26? (rets Adyous 
ovs cuveraga cor aitots xpnuatioat), etc. He deliberately writes 
Tov xpnpatilovra Of Moses, keeping tov AaXdotvra as usual for 
God. Then, he concludes, wodd (altered, as in v.%, to roAAG by 
D° K LM P ¥ 226, or to dew, as in g!4, by 255) padXov (sc. ovK 
exevopueOa) hyets ot tov (sc. xpnuatilovra) aw otpavav amootpeds- 
pevo. (with accus. as 3 Mac 3% dmeorpéfavto tHv atiuntov 
modteiav, and 2 Ti 1! dreotpadyody pe ravtes). 


It is surprising that odpavod (x M 216. 424**. 489. 547. 623. 642. 920. 
1518. 1872 Chrys.) has not wider support, though, as 9” *4 shows, there is 
no difference in sense. 


In v.76 of 4 povh Thy yhv éodd\evce téTe is another (cp. vv.1% 14) 
unintentional rhythm, this time a pentameter. Tore, ze. at 
Sinai. But in the LXX of Ex 1918, which the writer used, the 
shaking of the hill is altered into the quaking of the people, and 
Jg 5*f does not refer to the Sinai episode. Probably the writer 
inferred an earthquake from the poetical allusions in Ps 1147 


1Cp. Jos. Anz. iii. 8. 8, Mwiions . . . éxpnuarifero wept Gy édeiro mapa 
Tov Geod. 
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(€oarevOn 7 yn), Ps 688 7718, when these were associated with 
the special theophany at Sinai. Ndév 8€ émjyyeAtar (passive in 
middle sense, as Ro 4?!) Néywy, introducing a loose reminiscence 
and adaptation of Hag 2° (er amagé éy® oceiow TOV otpavoy Kal THY 
ynv xrX.), where the prediction of a speedy convulsion of nature 
and the nations has been altered! in the LXX, by the intro- 
duction of ém, into a mere prediction of some ultimate crisis, 
with reference to some preceding getots, z.e. for our writer the 
Sinai-revelation. ‘The second and final cetois is to be at the 
return of Jesus (9”°). 

The anticipation of such a cosmic collapse entered apocalyptic. Thus the 
author of Apoc. Baruch tells his readers, ‘‘if you prepare your hearts, so as 
to sow in them the fruits of the law, it shall protect you when the Mighty 
One is to shake the whole creation” (321). 

In v.2" the Haggai prediction is made to mean the removal 
(weTdPeow, stronger sense than even in 7!”) tév cadevopévwv (by 
the cetows). There is a divine purpose in the cosmic catastrophe, 
however; it is ta petvy Ta ph codeudpeva, zc. the Baoidela 
doddeutos of the Christian order. For décddeutos, compare Philo, 
de vtt. Mosis, li. 3, TA OE TovTou pLOvov Pepaa, dodhevta, dxpddayra 

- pevel tayins ad 7s iypépas eypapy HEXpL vov Kal ™pos TOV 
éreita, TavTa Olapevety eAmis avTa aiava domep abdavata, Lelw and 
oadevw are cognate terms (cp. €.£. Sir 162% 19 G ovpavos 22 + Kal yy 
cadevOnoovrar . . . Gata opn Kal Ta Oepédia THs yns cvoecelovTat). 
Here oeiow is changed into oetw by D K L Pd arm and some 
cursives, probably to conform with the form of the promise in 
Hag 22! (eyo ceiw tov ovp. Kal tHv yqv). The hint is more 
reticent, and therefore more impressive than the elaborate pre- 
diction of the Jewish apocalyptist in Apoc. Bar 59%: ‘but also 
the heavens were shaken at that time from their place, and those 
who were under the throne of the Mighty One were perturbed, 
when He was taking Moses unto Himself. For He showed him 

. the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern of 
which was to be made the sanctuary of the present time” (cp. 
He 8°), There is a premonition of the last judgment in En 
601, as a convulsion which shook not only heaven, but the nerves 
of the myriads of angels. 

‘There have been two notable transitions of life,” says Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. v. 25), in the history of the world, z.e. the two covenants, 
*¢ which are also called earthquakes on account of their arresting character” 
(dia 7d TOO mpdypuaros wepiBdyrov) ; the first from idols to the Law, the second 
from the Law to the gospel. We bring the good news of yet a third earth- 


quake, the transition from the present order to the future ATHY évTevdev éml Ta 
éxeloe peTdoTaciy, TA MNKETL KivOvpmeEva, pnde carevdpeva).” 


17.e. while Haggai predicts ‘‘it will be very scon,” the LXX says ‘‘ once 
again.” 
2 Probably a reference to He 12”, 
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Changes and crises may only serve to render a state or an 
individual more stable. Thus Plutarch says of Rome, in the 
disturbed days of Numa, kxa@dzep 7a katarnyvipeva TO oeler Bau 
paddrov édpalerat, povvvedar Soxodtoa dia tov Kivdivev (Vit. Mum. 
8). But the writer’s point in v.?” is that there is an dod\eutos 
Baotdeta ! already present, in the fellowship of the new dva6yxy, 
and that the result of the cosmic catastrophe will simply be to 
leave this unimpaired, to let it stand out in its supreme reality 
and permanence. ‘The passage is a counterpart to 11-12, where 
skies and earth vanish, though they are God’s own épya. So 
here, the writer puts in, by way of parenthesis, aS TeTOLN pevov. 
Kypke took memoinpéver, “ pro TETOLNMEVHV, SC. peTabeow,” COM- 
paring Mt 51° where he regarded éAaxiorwy as similarly equiva- 
lent to éAayiornv. The word would then be a genitive absolute, 
connecting with what follows: “all this being done so that,” etc. 
Even when zezounpévwy is taken in its ordinary sense, it is 
sometimes connected with tva xrA. (so, é.g., Bengel and Delitzsch) ; 
the aim of creation was to replace the provisional by the per- 
manent, the temporal by the eternal. A far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. Even the conjecture (Valckenaer) zerovypevwv (labouring 
with decay) is needless, though ingenious. In vwv.?§: 29 the final 
word upon this prospect and its responsibilities is said. Awd (as 
in v.12), in view of this outlook (in v.27), Baoutelay doddeutov 
(metaphorical, as, ¢g., Diod. Sic. xii. 29, o7ovdai dodhevrat) 
TapahapBdvovTes (cp. 2 Mac rol! and Epist. Arist. 36, kal pets 
de mapahaBovres thv Baowrelay xtA., for this common phrase) 
€xwpev xdpw (dud with pres. subjunctive as in 61). The unique 
and sudden reference to the primitive idea of Baotdeta (see 
Introd., p. xxiii) may be a reminiscence of the scripture from which 
he has just quoted ; the prediction about the shaking of heaven 
and earth is followed, in Hag 2?%, by the further assertion, «at 
KaTaotpeye Opovovs Bactrtéwv, Kai eEoreOpevow divayw Bacrdéewv 
trav é6vav. Possibly our author regarded the prediction in Dn 738 
(kat mapadnyovrat Thv PBactreiav ayvor vpiorov Kat Kkabégovow 
avTHVv ews aidvos THY aimvwv) as fulfilled already in the Christian 
church, though he does not mean by BaciXrclavy rapadapBavovres 
that Christians enter on their reign. 

Why thankfulness (for this common phrase, see Epict. i. 2. 23, 
éxo Xap, bru pov geidy, and OP. 138178 (2nd century) da 
Ovoiav TO THoaVvTt drredidopev xapitas) should be the standing 
order for ‘them, the writer explains in 8 fs xrA.; it is the one 
acceptable Narpevelt (94), or, as he puts it afterwards (131), the 
real sacrifice of Christians. Av fs AatpeuvGpev (subj. cohortative 
in relative clause, like orjre in 1 P 51") edapeotas (not in LXX; 


1Cp. Wis 5 © Slkaor dé els rdv aldva fGow . . » Ajupovra To Bacl- 
Aevov THs evmpemelas . . . EK XEtpds Kuplov, Sri TH Seka oxendoes avrous, 
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an adverb from the verb in the sense of 11°-°) 76 Oe. The v.2. 
éxoney (89 K P Lat syr™' eth etc.) is the usual (see Ro 5?) 
phonetic blunder, though Aarpevowey (8 M P syr™' arm) would 
yield as fair a sense as Aatpevwpey (A C D L 33. 104 Lat sah 
etc.). In peta .. . Séous he puts in a characteristic warning 
against presumption. There are three readings. (a) eidAaPeias 
Kat d€ovs, N* A C D 256. 263. 436. 1912 sah boh syr® arm. 
(4) evAaBeias Kat aidods, 8° M P W 6. 104. 326. 1739 lat Orig. 
(c) aidods cat ebAaBeias, K L 462 syr™ Chrys. Thdt. The acci- 
dental doubling of a (from xai) led to (0), especially as aidods 
and c«iAaBeia were often bracketed together, and as deds was a 
rare word (first popularized in Hellenistic Judaism by 2 Macca- 
bees), EtAaBela here as in 5” (cp. 117) of reverent awe. Kat 
yap 6 Geds av wip katavadtoKov (v.79). Not ‘for our God too 
is a vp av.,” for the writer believed that the same God was God 
of the old dia0yjxn and of the new; besides, this rendering would 
require kal yap *pav 6 Oeds. The phrase is from Dt 474 (Moses 
at Sinai to the Israelites) 67. Kvpuos 6 Oeds cov mip KaravadicKov 
éoriv, Oeds CyAwrys (cp. 9%), referring to his intense resentment of 
anything like idolatry, which meant a neglect of the dabyxy. 
There is no allusion to fire as purifying; the author of Wisdom 
(1616) describes the Egyptians as zupt karavadurkopuevot, and it is 
this punitive aspect of God which is emphasized here, the divine 
fhdos (see p. Xxxvi). 


This is one of Tertullian’s points (adv. Marc. i. 26-27) against the 
Marcionite conception of a God who is good-natured and nothing more: 
“*tacite permissum est, quod sine ultione prohibetur . .. nihil Deo tam 
indignum quam non exsequi quod noluit et prohibuit admitti. . . malo 
parcere Deum indignius sit quam animadvertere. . . . Plane nec pater tuus 
est, in quem competat et amor propter pietatem, et timor propter potestatem ? 
nec legitimus dominus, ut diligas propter humanitatem et timeas propter 
disciplinam.” In IIpds ‘“E8paious there is no softening of the conception, as in 
Philo’s argument (de Sacrificantzbus, $) that God’s requirement is simply 
ayamrav avrov ws evepyérny, ef O€ wh, PoBeto Oat your ws dpxovTa kal K’piov, Kal 
did mach lévar Trav eis dpéoxeray OdGy Kal Aarpevey ait@ wh Tapépyws ara 
by TH Wuxy wemAnpwpuervy yrouns prroPéov kal Trav évrorGv avrod mepiéxerOar 
Kal ra Slkava tiudv. In de Decalogo, 11, he spiritualizes the fire at Sinai thus: 
ToD updos TO pev purifew Td dé kalew mwépuxev (those who obey the divine laws 
being inwardly enlightened, those who disobey being inflamed and consumed 
by their vices), and closes the treatise (33) by enunciating his favourite doc- 
trine that God never punishes directly but only indirectly (here by Alxy, whose 
appropriate task is to punish those who disobey her liege Lord). Indeed he 
allegorizes the OT comparison of God to a flame (Quaest. zx Exod. 24" 
®omep dé 7) PACE wacay Thy mapaBrAnGetoay SAnv avadiocKe, otrws, Stay éme- 
gorhon eidtkpivhs Tod Peod évvora tH Wyn mdvras Tods érepoddéous doeBelas 
Noyiopods SiapOelper, KaVoc.ovca Ti SAnv Sidvorav). The closest parallel to 
our passage lies in Ps.—Sol 15° where the author declares that praise to God 
is the one security for man. Wadwdv cal alvoy wer’ Qdijs év edppoctry Kkapdids, 
Kapmov xei\éwy . . . amrapxnv xetkéwy amd Kapdlas dolas Kal dtxalas, 6 mrovmy 
Tatra ov cadevOyjoerar els Tov aldva amd (2.é, Ud) Kako, POE upds Kal 
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bpy dilkwr obx Aperat adbrod, bray éf€XOy eri duaprwrods dré mporwrov 
kuplov. 


With this impressive sentence Mpés “EBpatous really closes. 
But the writer appends (see Introd., pp. xxviii f.) a more or less 
informal postscript, with some personal messages to the com- 
munity. A handful of moral counsels (vv,'’) is followed by a 
longer paragraph (vv.*1°), and the closing personal messages are 
interrupted by a farewell benediction (v.?°). 


1 Tet your brotherly love continue. * Never forget to be hospitable, for by 
hospitality (dua rabrns, as 121°) some have entertained angels unawares. * Re- 
member prisoners as if you were tn prison yourselves ; remember those who are 
being ill-treated (11°"), since you too are in the body. 


Neither uradehpia nor gidogevia is a LXX term, though 
the broader sense of the former begins in 4 Mac 137% 26 141, 
Mevérw (cp. 619 10% 26), though its demands might be severe at 
times (cp. Ro 1219, 1 P 172; Clem. Ro 1?; Herm. Mand. 8) ; the 
duty is laid as usual on members of the church, not specially on 
officials. In v.? a particular expression of this dtAadeAdia is called 
for. ¢tdofevia was practically an article of religion in the ancient 
world. ‘The primary reference here in twes is to Abraham and 
Sara (Gn 181), possibly to Manoah (Jg 13%), and even to Tobit 
(Tob 12!°); but the point of the counsel would be caught readily 
by readers familiar with the Greek and Roman legends of divine 
visitants being entertained unawares by hospitable people, e.g. 
Hom. Odyss. xvil. 485 f. (kat te Oeot Eeivorrww eorxdtes GAAOdaTroict 

| ravroto reAGortes, emiotpwpior ToAnas, cp. Plat. Soph. 216 B) ; 
Sil. Ital. vii. 173 f. (‘‘laetus nec senserat hospes | advenisse 
deum”), and the story of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Jez. 
viii. 626 f.) alluded to in Ac 1444. In the Hellenic world the 
worship of Zeus Xenios (¢.g. Musonius Rufus, xv. a, 6 epi E€vous 
dduxos eis TOv Seviov auaptave: Aia) fortified this kindly custom. 
According to Resh Lakish (Sota, roa), Abraham planted the tree 
at Beersheba (Gn 21°*) for the refreshment of wayfarers, and 
dtdofevia. was always honoured in Jewish tradition (e.g. Sabbath, 
127. 1, “‘there are six things, the fruit of which a man eats in 
this world and by which his horn is raised in the world to come: 
they are, hospitality to strangers, the visiting of the sick,” etc.). 
But there were pressing local reasons for this kindly virtue in the 
primitive church. Christians travelling abroad on business might 
be too poor to afford a local inn. Extortionate charges were 
frequent ; indeed the bad repute which innkeepers enjoyed in 
the Greek world (cp. Plato’s Laws, 918 D) was due partly to this 
and partly also to a ‘“‘general feeling against taking money for 
hospitality” (cp. Jebb’s Zheophrastus, p. 94). But, in addition, 
the moral repute of inns stood low (Theophrastus, Char. 6° 
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Sewvos 5¢ ravOoxedoar kal ropvofookjoa ktX.); there is significance 
in the Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Av-¢. v. 1. 1) 
that Rahab % zépvy (11%!) kept an inn. For a Christian 
to frequent such inns might be to endanger his character, 
and this consideration favoured the practice of hospitality on 
the part of the local church, apart altogether from the discomforts 
of aninn. (“In the better parts of the empire and in the larger 
places of resort there were houses corresponding in some 
measure to the old coaching inns of the eighteenth century ; in 
the East there were the well-known caravanserais ; but for the most 
part the ancient hostelries must have afforded but undesirable 
quarters. ‘They were neither select nor clean,” T. G. Tucker, 
Life in the Roman World, p. 20.) Some of these travellers 
would be itinerant evangelists (cp. 3 Jn °°). 

According to Philo the three wayfarers seen by Abraham did 
not at first appear divine (of d¢ Mevorépas dvres Picews eAeAH Gera), 
though later on he suspected they were either prophets or angels 
when they had promised him the birth of a son in return for his 
splendid hospitality (Advah. 22-23). “Ina wise man’s house,” 
Philo observes, ‘‘no one is slow to practise hospitality : women 
and men, slaves and freedmen alike, are most eager to do 
service to strangers”; at the same time such hospitality was 
only an incident (adpepyov) and instance (detypa cadpéorartov) 
of Abraham’s larger virtue, ze. of his piety. Josephus also 
(Ant. i. 11. 2) makes Abraham suppose the three visitors 
were human strangers, until at last they revealed themselves 
as divine angels (fcacdmevos tpets ayyéAovs Kal vopioas elvat 
gévovs nomacat6 7 avacras Kal Tap aiT@ KataxOévras mapeKarer 
feviwv petaaPeiv). It was ignorance of the classical idiom (cp. 
Herod. i. 44, taodeEapevos tov Eeitvov dovea tod aidds éAdvOave 
Bookwv) in €\abov gevicavtes, which led to the corruptions of 
éiafov in some Latin versions into “‘latuerunt,” ‘‘ didicerunt,” 
and ‘‘placuerunt.” Note the paronomasia émAav@dveoGe . 
é\afov, and the emphatic position of dyyédous. ‘“‘ You never know 
whom you may be entertaining,” the writer means. “Some 
humble visitor may turn out to be for you a very dyyedos Ged” 
(cp. Gal 414). 

Mipynoxeoe (bear in mind, and act on your thought of) ray 
Seopiwy. Strangers come within sight; prisoners (v.°) have to 
be sought out or—if at a distance—borne in mind. Christian 
kindness to the latter, z.e. to fellow-Christians arrested for some 
reason or other, took the form either of personally visiting them 
to alleviate their sufferings by sympathy and gifts (cp. Mt 25%, 
2 Ti 11), or of subscribing money (to pay their debts or, in the 
case of prisoners of war, to purchase their release), or of praying 
for them (Col 418 and 4°). All this formed a prominent feature 


15 
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of early Christian social ethics. The literature is full of tales 
about the general practice: eg. Aristid. Apol. 15; Tertull. ad 
Mart. 1 f. and Afol. 39, with the vivid account of Lucian in the 
de Morte Peregr. 12, 13. This subject is discussed by Harnack 
in the Expansion of Early Christianity (bk. ii. ch. 3, section 5). 
Our author urges, ‘‘remember the imprisoned” as cuvdedenévor. 
If ws is taken in the same sense as the following ws, the meaning 
is: (a) ‘‘as prisoners yourselves,” z.e. in the literal sense, “‘ since 
you know what it means to be in prison”; or (4) “as im- 
prisoned,” in the metaphorical sense of Diognet. 6, Xpicriavoi 
KaTéxovTar ws €v ppovpa Te Koop. A third alternative sense is 
suggested by LXX of 1 S 18! (i) Wox7 “Iwvdbav cvvedeOy tH Wox7 
Aavid), but the absence of a dative after ovvdedenévor and the 
parallel phrase as év odyatt rule it out. Probably és is no more 
than an equivalent for wei. Christians are to regard themselves 
as one with their imprisoned fellows, in the sense of 1 Co 1276 
elTe Taoyel ev péXos, ovpTacye TavTa TA péeAy. ‘This interpreta- 
tion tallies with 1094 above (cp. Neh 134). It does not, however, 
imply that év odparti, in the next clause, means ‘‘in the Body (of 
which you and your suffering fellows are alike members”); for 
évy odpate refers to the physical condition of liability to similar 
ill-usage. See Orig. ¢. Ceds. 11. 23, rév rots év cépact (Bouhéreau 
conj. cwpatr) cvuBavovrwv, and especially Philo’s words describ- 
ing some spectators of the cruelties inflicted by a revenue officer 
on his victims, as suffering acute pain, ws év rots érépwv coHpacw 
avrot kaxovpevot (de Spec. Leg. ili. 30). So in de Confus. Ling. 35, 
Kal TO Gv popov avyviTwv Tov Kaxovyomevuy (2.e. by exile, famine, 
and plague; cp. He 11°”) ov« évdebeioat xwpiw, odpare 

Seneca (#7. ix. 8) illustrates the disinterestedness of friendship by 
observing that the wise man does not make friends for the reason suggested 
by Epicurus, viz., to ‘‘ have someone who will sit beside him when he is ill, 
someone to assist him when he is thrown into chains or in poverty,” but 
‘*that he may have someone beside whom, in sickness, he may himself sit, . 
someone whom he may set free from captivity in the hands of the enemy.” 
The former kind of friendship he dismisses as inadequate : ‘fa man has made 
a friend who is to assist him in the event of bondage (‘adversum vincula’), 
but such a friend will forsake him as soon as the chains rattle (‘cum primum 
crepuerit catena’).” In £Z. Arzst. 241, 242, when the king asks what is the 
use of kinship, the Jew replies, éav rots cuuBalvovor voulfwuev adrvxodor mev 
éNarrodc Oat kal KakoTabGuev ws avrol, palverat Td ovyyeves cov loxddv éort. 
Cicero specially praises generosity to prisoners, and charity in general, as 
being serviceable not only to individuals but to the State (de Offic. ii. 18, 
‘*haec benignitas etiam rei publicae est utilis, redimi e servitute captos, locu- 
pletari tenuiores”’). 

4 Let marriage be held in honour by all, and keep the marriage-bed un- 
stained. God will punish the victous and adulterous. 

5 Keep your life free from the love of money ; be content with what you 
have, for He (airés) has satd, 

“* Never will I fail you, never will I forsake you.” 
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8 So that we can say confidently, 


‘* The Lord ts my ih (Bon8és, cp. 218 418), 7 will not be afraid, 
What can men do to me? 


As vwv.!:2 echo 1074: 82. 83, y,4 drives home the zépvos of 1216, 
and vv.°:® echo the reminder of 104. Evidently (v.*), as among 
the Macedonian Christians (1 Th 4%%), diAadeApia could be 
taken for granted more readily than sexual purity. Tipuos (sc. 
éorw as in v.°, Ro 129, the asyndeton being forcible) 6 ydpos éy 
ma&ouv, z.¢€. primarily by all who are married, as the following 
clause explains. There may be an inclusive reference to others 
who are warned against lax views of sexual morality, but there is 
no clear evidence that the writer means to protest against an 
ascetic disparagement of marriage. Koiry is, like the classical 
A€xos, a euphemistic term for sexual intercourse, here between 
the married ; Gpiavtos is used of incest, specially in Zes¢. Leeub. 
i. 6, epiava KoiTyV TOD Tapes Lov : Plutarch, de Fluvits, 18, i) 
pede piaivey THY Koirnv Tod yevvyoavTos, etc.; but here in a 
general sense, as, ¢.g., in Wisdom: 

paxapia  oTeipa 4 apiavrtos, 
HTS OVK eyvw KoiTnV ev TapaTTMpaTt, 
eeu Kapm@ov év émickxomn Wrxyav (3}3), 
and ovre Biovs ovre ydpovs Kabapois ére Prrdcoovcu, 
€ & é 7) AoxGv dvaipet 7) voOedwv ddvva (1474), 
eTepos O ETEpoy 7 AOXwV avalpEL 1 VO a (14 


In mépvous yap xat porxous xrX., the writer distinguishes between 
potxol, 7.e. married persons who have illicit relations with other 
married persons, and zépvor of the sexually vicious in general, 
#.e. married persons guilty of incest or sodomy as well as of 
fornication. In the former case the main reference is to the 
breach of another person’s marriage; in the latter, the pre- 
dominating idea is treachery to one’s own marriage vows. The 
possibility of zopveia in marriage is admitted in Tob 87 (od da 
mopvelav eyo AapBavw tiv ddeApyv pov Tavrnv), Z.e. Of mere 
sexual gratification! as distinct from the desire and duty of 
having children, which Jewish and strict Greek ethics held to be 
the paramount aim of marriage (along with mutual fellowship) ; 
but this is only one form of zopveia. In the threat xpwvet (as in 
10°9) 6 eds, the emphasis is on 6 @eds. ‘‘ Longe plurima pars 
scortatorum et adulterorum est sine dubio, quae effugit notitiam 
iudicum mortalium ... magna pars, etiamsi innotescat, tamen 
poenam civilem et disciplinam ecclesiasticam vel effugit vel 
leuissime persentiscit ” (Bengel). 


This is another social duty (cp. Philo, de Decalogo, 24). In view of the 
Epicurean rejection of marriage (¢.g. Epict. iii. 7. 19), which is finely 


1 un év wd0er érOuptas, as Paul would say (1 Th 4°). 
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answered by Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Flordleg. Ixvii. 25: 6 edyevis Kal 
etWuxos véos . . . Oewpav didte Tédevos otkos Kat Blos ovK GAXws Sivarat 
yevésOar, } mera. ‘yuvarkds kal réxvwv xrd.), as well as of current ascetic 
tendencies (¢.g., 1 Ti 4°), there may have been a need of vindicating marriage, 
but the words here simply maintain the duty of keeping marriage vows 
unbroken. The writer is urging chastity, not the right and duty of any 
Christian to marry. Prejudices born of the later passion for celibacy led to 
the suppression of the inconvenient év maou (om. 38. 460. 623. 1836. 1912” 
Didymus, Cyril Jerus., Eus., Athan., Epiphanius, Thdt.). The sense is 
hardly affected, whether ydp ( A D* M P lat sah boh) or 6€ (C D° YW 6 syr 
arm eth Clem., Eus., Didymus, Chrys.) is read, although the latter would 
give better support to the interpretation of the previous clause as an anti- 
ascetic maxim. 


A warning against greed of gain (vv.® ®) follows the warning 
against sexual impurity. There may bea link of thought between 
them. For the collocation of sensuality and the love of money, 
see Lpict. ili. 7. 21, col Kadrv yvvatka daivecbar pydepiav H THY 
anv, KaXov twatda pndéva, kadov dpyvpwpa pnbév, xpvowpa pyber: 
Test. Jud. 18, pvddéacbe ard ths wopveias Kal THs PiAapyupias ... 
OTL TalTa ... ovK adie avOpa eAeHoat Tov TANnTiov adTod, and 
Philo’s (de Post. Caint, 34) remark, that all the worst quarrels, 
public and private, are due to greedy craving for 7 edpopdias 
yuvaikos % xpnuatwv xt. In de Abrah. 26, he attributes the 
sensuality of Sodom to its material prosperity. Lucian notes the 
same connexion in JVigrin. 16 (cuveirépxerar yap porxeia Kat 
giAapyupia xtA., the love of money having been already set as 
the source of such vices). In 1 Co 5! Paul brackets of wdpvor 
with of wAcovéxrat, and mAcovefia (cp. 1 Th 4°) as selfishness 
covers adultery as well as grasping covetousness. But the 
deeper tie between the two sins is that the love of luxury and 
the desire for wealth open up opportunities of sensual indulgence. 
In injuries to other people, Cicero observes (de Offic. i. 7. 24), 
*‘latissime patet avaritia.” When Longinus describes the deterior- 
ating effects of this passion or vice in character (de Sublim. 44), 
he begins by distinguishing it from mere love of pleasure ; 
dirapyvpia pev voonya yuxporody, piAndovia 8 ayevvérrarov.: 
Then he proceeds to analyse the working of gtAapyupia in life, 
its issue in vfpus, tapavopia, and dvaiocyxvvtia. 

’"Adiddpyupos (the rebel Appianus tells Marcus Aurelius, in 
OP. xxxill. 10, 11, that his father 76 pev zparov hy piddcodos, Td 
devtepov adpiAdpyupos, TO Tpitov diAdyafos) 6 tpdmos (in sense of 
“mores,” as often, eg., M. Aurelius, i. 16, kal ma&s 6 rovodros 
Tporos). “Apkoupevor is the plur. ptc. after a noun (as in 2 Co 17, 
Ro 12%), and with tots mapodow reproduces a common Greek 
phrase for contentment, e.g. Ze/es, vil. 7, GAN’ Huets od Svvapeba 
dpxeto Oat Tots Tapovow, OTav Kal Tpupy TOAV Siddpev, and xxvili. 31, 
kal pn exwv ovk éerimoOycets GAAA Bibon apKovpevos Tots tapoto. 
The feature here is the religious motive adduced in adrés yap 
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etpykev (of God as usual, eg., 11%), a phrase which (cp. Ac 20% 
aitos elev) recalls the Pythagorean adros eda Hie thus said the 
Master”). The quotation 08 pi oe dv 088° of py oe eyxatadite is | 
a popular paraphrase of Jos 1° or Gn 28 (cp. Dt 31°, 1 Ch 287°) 
which the writer owes to Philo (de Confus. Ling. 32), who quotes 
it exactly in this form as a Adytoy Tod thew Jeod peorov Huepdryros, 
but simply as a promise that God will never leave the human 
soul to its own unrestrained passions. ‘The combination of the 
aor. subj. with the first ov my and the reduplication of the 
negative (for ov3 od py, cp. Mt 247!) amount to a strong 
asseveration. Note that the writer does not appeal, as Josephus 
does, to the merits of the fathers (Anug. Xl. 5. 7, Tov pev Oedv 
lore pyapY Tov Tar épov "ABpapov Kat “Iodkov xal ‘TaxaBou 
Tapapevovra Kat dua TIS EKELVV duxaroovvns OUK éykataXelrovTa. THY 
trép yuav mpdvorav) in assuring his readers that they will not be 
left forlorn by God. 

"Eykarahelrw (so all the uncials except D) may be simply an ortho- 
graphical variant of the true reading éyxaraAlrw (aorist subj.). In Dt 318 
the A text runs od uu oe dv7y 00d’ od ce eyxaradelry, in Jos 1° ox éyxaradelrw 
oe ove brepdpouat oe, and in Gn 287 od wh ce éyxatadelrw. The promise 


originally was of a martial character. But, as Keble puts it (Chréstéan Year, 
**The Accession ”) : 


‘Not upon kings or priests alone 
the power of that dear word is spent; 
it chants to all in softest tone 
the lowly lesson of content.” 

"Qote (v.°) Bappodytas (on the evidence for this form, which 
Plutarch prefers to the Ionic variant @apoety, cp. Cronert’s 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensts, 1337) has (om. M, accidentally) 
eye. What God says to us moves us to say something to 
ourselves, This quotation from Ps 118° is exact, except that 
the writer, for the sake of terseness, omits the nai (=so) before 
ob doByOycopat, which is reinserted by x° AD KLM syr™ etc. 
For the phrase @appotvras Aéyew, see Pr 17! (Wisdom) émi de 
miAais TOAEws Gappotoa Aéyer: and for Bonds and Gappety in con- 
junction, see Xen. Cyv. v. i. 25, 26, ereidn & ex Ilepcadv Bonbds 
Hptv oppnOns .. . viv 0 ad ovtws éxopevy Os civ pev Gol dps Kal 
év TH Todeuia OvTes Oappoduev. Epictetus tells a man who is 
tempted (ii. 18. 29), rod Oeod péeuvyoo, éxetvov émixadod BonOoyv Kat 
mapactarnv. This is the idea of the psalm-quotation here. 
Courage is described in Galen (de H. et Plat. decr. vii. 2) as the 
knowledge av yxpx Oappety 7) px Oappely, a genuinely Stoic defini- 
tion; and Alkibiades tells, in the Symposium (221 A), how he 
came upon Sokrates and Laches retreating during the Athenian 
defeat at Delium kal toov evdbs | Tapaxedevop.at ve avTowv Oappeiv, 
Kal éAeyov 6 6tt ovK amoAci~w aitd. In the touching prayer pre- 
served in the Acta Pauli (xlii.), Thekla cries, 6 Oeds pov Kat rod 
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oikov TovTov, Xpirré Incod 6 vids Tod Jeod, 6 éot BonOos ev prraky, 
Bonfos ert 7yepdvev, BonOds év rupi, BonOos év Onpiors. 

According to Pliny (ZA. ix. 30: ‘‘ primum est autem suo esse contentum, 
deinde, quos praecipue scias indigere sustentantem fouentemque orbe quodam 
societatis ambire”’) a man’s first duty is to be content with what he has ; his 
second, to go round and help all in his circle who are most in need. 
Epictetus quotes a saying of Musonius Rufus: od OéXers wederav dpxetoa Te 
dedouévw ; (i. I. 27); but this refers to life in general, not to money or property 
in particular. The argument of our author is that instead of clinging to their 
possessions and setting their hearts on goods (10*4), which might still be 
taken from them by rapacious pagans, they must realize that having God 
they have enough. He will never allow them to be utterly stripped of the 
necessaries of life. Instead of trying to refund themselves for what they had 
lost, let them be content with what is left to them and rely on God to 
preserve their modest all; he will neither drop nor desert them. 


Hitherto the community has been mainly (see on 1214f) 
addressed as a whole. Now the writer reminds them of the 
example of their founders, dead and gone, adding this to the 
previous list of memories (12!*), 


7 Remember your leaders, the men who spoke the word of God to you; look 
back upon the close of their career, and copy their faith. 


Myynpovevete TOV tyounevwv Gpdv oities (since they were the 
men who) éAdAnoav Sty tov Adyov tod Geod. The special function 
of these primitive apostles and prophets was to preach the 
gospel (cp. 1 Co 1!”) with the supernatural powers of the Spirit. 
Then the writer adds a further title to remembrance, their con- 
sistent and heroic life; they had sealed their testimony with 
their (@v xrA.) blood. “Hyovpevos, like dpywv, was a substantival 
formation which had a wide range of meaning; here it is 
equivalent to “president” or “leader” (cp. Zpp. Apollon. ii. 69, 
dvopas Tovs 7youpevous tuav = your leading citizens, or prominent 
men, and Ac 15).1 It was they who had founded the church 
by their authoritative preaching; éAdAyoay tyiv tov Adyov Tod 
Geod recalls the allusion to the owrypia which t76 rév dxovedyvtwv 
(z.e. Jesus) eis Huds éBeBardOn (2°). The phrase denotes, in 
primitive Christianity (e.g. Did. 41 where the church-member is 
bidden remember with honour tod Aadotytos cor tov Adyov Tod 
6eod), the central function of the apostolic ministry as the 
declaration and interpretation of the divine Adyos. These men 
had died for their faith ; €xBaots here, as in Wis 217 (ra ev exBace 
airod), is, like €£od0s, a metaphor for death as the close of life, 
evidently a death remarkable for its witness to faith. They had 
laid down their lives as martyrs. This proves that the allusion 
in 12* does not exclude some martyrdoms in the past history of 
the community, unless the reference here is supposed to mean 


1In Ep. Arist. 310, of the headmen of the Jewish community at 
Alexandria. 


\ 
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no more than that they died as they had lived xara rior (1118), 
without giving up their faith. 

In Egypt, during the Roman period, ‘‘a liturgical college of mpexBvrepo 
or tyyovmevor was at the head of each temple” (GCP. i. 127), the latter term 


being probably taken from its military sense of ‘‘ officers” (e.g. tryeméves TOv 
éw rdéewr),. 


*"Avabewpodvtes is “‘scanning closely, looking back (dva-) 
on”; and dvaotpody is used_in this sense even prior to Polybius ; 
e.g. Magn. 46% 44 (iii Bc.) and Magn. 165° (i a.p.) dua rH rod 
nOovs Kocp.ov avaotpopyv. As for pipetoOe, the verb never occurs 
in the LXX except as a v./. (B*) for éuioynoas in Ps 31%, and 
there in a bad sense. The good sense begins in Wis 4? 
(rapodoay Te ppovvTat aityv), sO far as Hellenistic Judaism goes, 
and 1 in 4 Mac 97° (uipyoacde i) 13° (uipyowpeba Tos TpEts TOS 
él THS Supias veavioxovs) it is used of imitating a personal 
example, as here. In the de Congressu Erudit. 13, Philo argues 
that the learner listens to what his teacher says, whereas a man 
who acquires true wisdom by practice and meditation (6 ée 
aokyoe. TO KaAdv GAXAG pH diWacKadia KTwpevos) attends od Tots 
Neyopevors GAAG Tois A€yovot, pipovpevos Tov éxeivwv Biov ev Tats 
Kata pépos averiAnmros mpdégeot. He is referring to living 
examples of goodness, but, as in de Vita Mos. i. 28, he points out 
that Moses made his personal character a zapddevypa rots 
eGeAovor pipetoGor. This stimulus of heroic memories belonging 
to one’s own group is noted by Quintilian (Zmstit. Orat. xii. 2. 31) 
as essential to the true orator: “quae sunt antiquitus dicta ac 
facta praeclare et nosse et animo semper agitare conveniet. 
Quae profecto nusquam plura maioraque quam in nostrae 
Civitatis monumentis reperientur. . . . Quantum enim Graeci 
praeceptis valent, tantum Romani, quod est maius, exemplis.” 
Marcus Aurelius recollects the same counsel: év tots trav “Ex- 
koupelov Yep pace mapayyehpo. € EKELTO TVVEXOS UropipvyjoKer Oat TOV 
TaAaLav TOS TOV apeTH Xpnoapevwv (x1. 26). 

Human leaders may pass away, but Jesus Christ, the supreme 
object and subject of their faithful preaching, remains, and 
remains the same; no novel additions to his truth are required, 
least of all innovations which mix up his spiritual religion with 
what is sensuous and material. 


8 Jesus Christ ts always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 9 Never 
let yourselves be carried away with a variety of novel doctrines ; for the right 
thing ts to have one’s heart strengthened by grace, not by the eating of fooa— 
that has never been any use to those who have had recourse to wt. ™ Our 
(€xouev as 4'°) altar zs one of which the worshippers have no right to eat. 
1 Hor the bodies of the animals whose ‘‘ blood is taken into the holy Place” by 
the highpriest as a ‘‘sin-offering, are burned outside the camp”; ” and so 


Jesus also suffered outside the gate, in order to sanctify the people (cp. 107) by 


his own blood (9'*). ™ Let us go to him ‘outside the camp,” then, bearing 
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his obloguy 4 (for we have no lasting city here below, we seek the City to 
come). © And by him ‘‘let us” constantly ‘‘offer praise to God” as our 
** sacrifice,” that ts, ‘‘the fruit of lips” that celebrate his Name. Do not 
forget (uh éwtiavOdverOe, as in v.”) beneficence and charity either ; these are 
the kind of sacrifices that are acceptable to God. 

V.8 connects with what precedes and introduces what follows. 
“ExQes! refers to his life on earth (2° 57) and includes the service 
of the original wyovpevor; it does not necessarily imply a long 
retrospect. Znpepov as in 3), and 6 adrds as in 1%. The finality 
of the revelation in Jesus, sounded at the opening of the homily 
(11), resounds again here. He is never to be superseded; he 
never_needs_ to be supplemented. “Hence (v.®) the” warning 
against some new vena about the media of forgiveness and 
fellowship, which, it is implied, infringes the all-sufficient efficacy 
of Jesus Christ. ASaxats (62) moxidats (24 in good sense) kat 
Edvars ph wapapeperbe. Iapadpepeo Ga (cp. Jude !”) is never used in 
this metaphorical sense (swayed, swerved) in the LXX, where it 
is always literal, and the best illustration of €évais in the sense of 
“foreign to” (the apostolic faith) is furnished by the author of 
the epistle to Diognetus (111), who protests, od €éva omurd.. . 
GANG aroaToAwy yevounevos pabyrys yivopa duddaKadros COvav. Such 
notions he curtly pronounces useless, év ots odk epednOynoar ot 
mepitatouvtes, where év ols goes with zepirarotyres; they have 
never been of any use in mediating fellowship with God for 
those who have had recourse to them. It is exactly the tone of 
Jesus in Mk 738, 

IlapapépeoGe was altered (under the influence of Eph 414) into repigépec Be 
(K LW 2. 5. 88. 330. 378. 440. 491. 547. 642. 919. 920. 1867. 1872. 1908. 
arm sah). Ilepurarjoavres (8° C D° K L M P syr®*! arm Orig. Chrys. etc.) 
and mepurarodvres (8* A D* 1912 lat) are variants which are substantially the 


same in meaning, wepurareiy év being used in its common sense=living in the 
sphere of (Eph 2” etc.), having recourse to. 


The positive position is affirmed in kadév xrd. (addy, as in 
1 Co 7}, Ro 147! etc.). ‘‘Kadds... denotes that kind of good- 
ness which is at once seen to be good” (Hort on 1 P 2?), ze, 
by those who have a right instinct. The. really right and good 
course is xdptitt BeBarodobat thy Kapdiav, ze. either to have one’s 
heart strengthened, or to be strengthened in heart (xapdéav, accus. 
of reference). Bread sustains our physical life (dpros xapdiav 
avOpwrov aorypigea, Ps 104), but xapdia here means more than 
vitality ; it is the inner life of the human soul, which God’s xdpus 
alone can sustain, and God’s xdpis in Jesus Christ is everything 
(2° etc.). But what does this contrast mean? The explanation 
is suggested in the next passage (vv.!016), which flows out of 


1 The forms vary ; but this, the Attic spelling, has the best repute upon 
the whole (see W. G. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus, pp. 370f.), and strong 
support here in s A C* D* M. 
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what has just been said. The various novel doctrines were 
connected in some way with Bpdpata. So much is clear. The 
difficulty is to infer what the Bpwpuara were. There is a touch of 
scorn for such a motley, unheard of, set of didaxai. The writer 
does not trouble to characterize them, but his words imply that 
they were many-sided, and that their main characteristic was a 
preoccupation with Bpwpara. There is no reference to the 
ancient regulations of the Hebrew ritual mentioned in 9!°; this 
would only be tenable on the hypothesis, for which there is no 
evidence, that the readers were Jewish Christians apt to be 
fascinated by the ritual of their ancestral faith, and, in any case, 
such notions could not naturally be described as zovxiAo Kal 
éévat. We must look in other directions for the meaning of this 
enigmatic reference. (a) The new didayai may have included 
ascetic regulations about diet as aids to the higher life, like the 
évrdApata Kat dwacKkariac tov avOpeérwv which disturbed the 
Christians at Colossé. Partly owing to Gnostic syncretism, 
prohibitions of certain foods (d7réxeo@or Bpwpydrwv, 1 Ti 4°) were 
becoming common in some circles, in the supposed interests of 
spiritual religion. “We may assume,” says Pfleiderer, one of 
the representatives of this view (pp. 278 f.), “fa similar Gnostic 
spiritualism, which placed the historical Saviour in an inferior 
position as compared with angels or spiritual powers who do not 
take upon them flesh and blood, and whose service consists in 
mystical purifications and ascetic abstinences.” (6) They may 
also have included such religious sacraments as were popularized 
in some of the mystery-cults, where worshippers ate the flesh of 
a sacrificial victim or consecrated elements which represented the 
deity. Participation in these festivals was not unknown among 
some ultra-liberal Christians of the age. It is denounced by 
Paul in 1 Co to, and may underlie what the writer has already 
said in 10%, Why our author did not speak outright of eidwAddura, 
we cannot tell; but some such reference is more suitable to the 
context than (a), since it is sacrificial meals which are in question. 
He is primarily drawing a contrast between the various cult-feasts 
of paganism, which the readers feel they might indulge in, not 
only with immunity, but even with spiritual profit, and the 
Christian religion, which dispensed with any such participation. 
(c) Is there also a reference to the Lord’s supper, or to they 
realistic sense in which it was being interpreted, as though 
participation in it implied an actual eating of the sacrificial body 
of the Lord? This reference is urged by some critics, especially 
by F. Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 325 f.) and O. Holizniann (in Zettschrift fiir die neutest. 
Wissenschaft, X. pp. 251-260). Spitta goes wrong by misinterpret- 
ing v.!° as though the c@ua of Christ implied a sacrificial meal 
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from which Jewish priests were excluded. Holtzmann rightly 
sees that the contrast between ydpis and Bpwpara implies, for 
the latter, the only Bpduea possible for Christians, viz. the Lord’s 
body as a food. What the writer protests against is the rising 
conception of the Lord’s supper as a ¢ayeiv TO copa Tov Xpiorov. 
On the day of Atonement in the OT ritual, to which he refers, 
there was no participation in the flesh of the sacrificial victim ; 
there could not be, in the nature of the case (v.14). So, he 
argues, the c@ua Xpiorod of our sacrifice cannot be literally eaten, 
as these neo-sacramentarians allege ; any such notion is, to him, 
a relapse upon the sensuous, which as a spiritual idealist he 
despises as “‘a vain thing, fondly invented.” A true insight into 
the significance of Jesus, such as he has been trying to bring out 
in what he has written, such as their earlier leaders themselves 
had conveyed in their own way, would reveal the superfluousness 
and irrelevance of these didaxaé. As the writer is alluding to 
what is familiar, he does not enter into details, so that we have 
to guess at his references. But the trend of thought in vv.1% is 
plain. In real Christian worship there is no sacrificial meal ; 
the Christian sacrifice is not one of which the worshippers 
partake by eating. This is the point of v.% The writer 
characteristically illustrates it from the OT ritual of atonement- 
day, by showing how the very death of Jesus outside the city of 
Jerusalem fulfilled the proviso in that ritual (vv. !*) that the 
sacrifice must not be eaten. Then he finds in this fact about 
the death of Jesus a further illustration of the need for unworldli- 
ness (vy.13- 14), Finally, in reply to the question, “Then have 
Christians no sacrifices to offer at all?” he mentions the two 
standing sacrifices of thanksgiving and charity (vv.'> 1°), both 
owing their efficacy to Christ. Inwardness is the dominating 
thought of the entire paragraph. God’s grace in Jesus Christ 
works upon the soul; no external medium like food is required 
to bring us into fellowship with him; it is vain to imagine that 
by eating anything one can enjoy communion with God. Our 
Lord stands wholly outside the material world of sense, outside 
things touched and tasted; in relationship to him and him 
alone, we can worship God. The writer has a mystical or 
idealistic bent, to which the sacramental idea is foreign. He 
never alludes to the eucharist ; the one sacrament he notices is 
baptism. A ritual meal as the means of strengthening communion 
with God through Christ does not appeal to him in the slightest 
degree. It is not thus that God’s ydpus is experienced. 

The clue to v.?° lies in the obvious fact that the @vovacrhptoy 
and the oxynyy belong to the same figurative order. In our 
spiritual or heavenly oxyvy, the real oxyvy of the soul, there is 
indeed a O@uovacripiov é§ of (partitive ; cp. Ta eis Tov iepod éoGiov- 
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aw, 1 Co g!*) gayety (emphatic by position) od €xouaw égouctay } 
(1 Co 94) ot tH oxyvy Aatpedovtes (Aarpevew with dative as in 8°). 
It makes no difference to the sense whether ot . . . Aarpevovres 
means worshippers (9° 10?) or priests (8°), and the writer does not 
allegorize @vovacrypiov as Philo does (e.g. in de Leg. Alleg. i. 15, THs 
Kafapas Kal duidvtov dicews THS avapepovons Ta auwpa TO Gea, 
avtn O€ éote 70 Ovovacryptov). His point is simply this, that the 
Christian sacrifice, on which all our relationship to God depends, 
is not one that involves or allows any connexion with a meal. To 
prove how impossible such a notion is, he (v.!!) cites the ritual 
regulation in Lv 167’ for the disposal of the carcases of the two 
animals sacrificed mepl tis Guaptias (dv 76 aiwa eionvexOn eérAao- 
acbat év TO dyin eEoicovew aita ew THS TapePBoANs Kai KkaTakavoov- 
ow aitaevrvpt). Fora moment the writer recalls his main argument 
in chs. 7-10; in v.!° Christ is regarded as the victim or sacrifice 
(cp. mpocevexGeis in 97%), but here the necessities of the case 
involve the activity of the Victim. Ad kat “Inaods xrA. (v.!2), 
The parallel breaks down at one point, of course; his body was 
not burned up.? But the real comparison lies in &&w tis mUAns 
(sc. THS mapepBoAns, aS Ex 3276-27), The Peshitto and 436 make 
the reference explicit by reading wdAews, which seems to have 
been known to Tertullian (adv. Jud. 14, “extra civitatem”). The 
fact that Jesus was crucified outside Jerusalem influenced the 
synoptic transcripts of the parable in Mk 128= Mt 21°9=Lk 20}, 
Mark’s version, dméxrewav airov kai é£€Badov airov ew Tod dumeA- 
vos, was altered into (é€BaAor) éxBaddvres atrov é€w Tod dumedGvos 
(kat) dréxrewav. Crucifixion, like other capital punishments, in 
the ancient world was inflicted outside a city. To the writer this 
fact seems intensely significant, rich in symbolism. So much so 
that his mind hurries on to_use it, no longer as a mere confirma- 
tion of the negative in v.!, but as a positive, fresh call to unworldli- 
ness. All such sensuous ideas as those implied in sacrificial 
meals mix up our religion with the very world from which we 
ought, after Jesus, to be withdrawing. We meet Jesus outside 
all this, not inside it. In highly figurative language (v.}!%), he 
therefore makes a broad appeal for an unworldly religious fellow- 
ship, such as is alone in keeping with the xapis of God in Jesus 
our Lord. 

Toivuy (beginning a sentence as in Lk 20% roivuy amddore xrX., 
instead of coming second in its classical position), let us join 
Jesus ew tis tapepBodis, for he is living. The thought of the 

1 The omission of éfovclay by D* M and the Old Latin does not affect the 
sense ; @xe.v then has the same meaning as in 6", 

2 The blood, not the body, of the victim mattered in the atonement ritual. 
Hence, in our writer’s scheme of thought, as Peake observes, ‘‘ while he fully 


recognises the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, he can assign it no place in 
his argument or attach to it any theological significance.” 
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metaphor is that of Paul’s admonition px ovvoyxnparilerbe to 
aiéve tovrw (Ro 127), and the words tév éver8iopov abtod pépovtes 
recall the warnings against false shame (117° 12”), just as the 
following (v.14) reason, od yap éxopev O8e (in the present outward 
order of things) pévoucav! médw a&AAA Thy peAdoucay émLytobpev 
recalls the ideas of 1101416. The appeal echoes that of 4” 
orovddcwpev ovv eioedOetv eis exeivyv THY KaTaravowv. It is through 
the experiences of an unsettled and insulted life that Christians 
must pass, if they are to be loyal to their Lord. ‘That is, the 
writer interprets €w rs mwapeuBorns figuratively (“ Egrediamur 
et nos a commercio mundi huius,” Erasmus). Philo had already 
done so (cp. specially guod. det. pot. 44), in a mystical sense: 
pakpay Storkiler TOD TwWPaTLKOD OTpaToTeooV, LOvws av OUTWS eArricas 
ixérys Kal Gepamevtys eoeo Oar TeAELos Heod. Similarly in de Ldrietate, 
25, commenting on Ex 33’, he explains that by év 7 otpatrorédw 
(= ev TH wapeuBodrAyH) Moses meant allegorically év 7@ pera oapartos 
fiw, the material interests of the worldly life which must be for- 
saken if the soul is to enjoy the inward vision of God. Such is 
the renunciation which the writer here has in view. It is the 
thought in 2 Clem. 51 (dev, ddeAgol, katareibavres THY Tapotkiav 
TOU KOopOV TOUTOV ToLnTWMEV TO OéANpA TOU KaA€caYTOS Has, Kat 
Bn poBnGdpev e&eAOetv ex TOV Kdapov Tovrov) and 6° (od duva- 
pela tdv dvo didou elvar’ det b€ Huds To’Tw arotagapevous éxeivw 
xpacGar). Only, our author weaves in the characteristic idea 
of the shame which has to be endured in such an unworldly 
renunciation. 

The next exhortation in v.! (dvapépwyev) catches up éepyo- 
peOa, as 80 adtod carries On zpos adrév. For once applying sacri- 
ficial language to the Christian life, he reminds his readers again 
of the sacrifice of thanksgiving. ‘The phrase xapmoév xeudéwv ex- 
plains (toét’ €or) the sense in which @ucia aivésews is to be 
taken; it is from the LXX mistranslation (kapzov yeAéwv) of 
Hos 14° where the true text has 05 (bullocks) instead of "5 
(fruit). In dépodoyodvtwv rO dvdpate abtod, duodroyety is used in 
the sense of efouodroyeiofac by an unusual? turn of expression. 
The ovoua means, as usual, the revealed personality. Probably 
there is an unconscious recollection of Ps 548 (efouoAoynoopar TO 
dvopati gov); Ovoia aivéoews® is also from the psalter (e.g. 
50l4 23), *Avadépew elsewhere in the NT is only used of spiritual 
sacrifices in the parallel passage 1 P 2° dvevéyxar mvevpartikas 
Ouoias etrpoodéxtous Ged dia “Inoot Xpictod. We have no sacri- 


1 In the sense of Aeneas (Verg. Ae. iii. 85, 86, ‘‘da moenia fessis | et genus 
et mansuram urbem”’). Note the assonance wévovoay . . . pédAovcar. 

2 But duoroyety tive occurs in 3 Es 4° 5°8 (A). 

3 In the LXX éfopoddynors is generally preferred to atveots as an equiva- 
lent for 77n, 
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ficial meals, the writer implies ; we do not need them. Nor have 
we any sacrifices—except spiritual ones. (The ovv after dv aro, 
which x° A C D¢ M vg syr®*! boh arm eth Orig. Chrys. etc. re- 
tain, is omitted by x* D* P W vt syr’®; but 8* D* om. ody also 
1 Co 6’,as D in Ro 7%). The thought of 1278 is thus expanded, 
with the additional touch that thankfulness to God is inspired 
by our experience of Jesus (dc avrov, as Col 3!” etyapicrotvtes Ta 
6eG watpi d¢ airod); the phrase is a counterpart of 8a tod 
dpxtepéws in v.11, This thank-offering is to be made 6a zavrds 
(sc. xpovov), instead of at stated times, for, whatever befalls us, we 
owe God thanks and praise (cp. 1 Th 51°). The Mishna (cp. 
Berachoth 5*) declares that he must be silenced who only calls 
upon God’s name with thankfulness in the enjoyment of good 
(Berachoth 58 jnis ppAvin OD OD Wow ay zip oy... Wien). 

The religious idea of thanksgiving was prominent in several quarters. 
According to Fronto (Loeb ed. i. p. 22) thank-offerings were more acceptable 
to the gods than sin-offerings, as being more disinterested: udvrewy dé matdés 
gacw Kal Tots Geois ndlous elvat Ovotwv Tas xapiornpiovs 7 Tas meAcxlous. 
Philo had taught (de Plant. 30) that evxapioria is exceptionally sacred, and 
that towards God it must be an inward sacrifice: Oew 6€ ovK éveote yrnolws 
evxapisTjoat dt &v voulfovow ol modXol KatacKkevOy avabnudtrwy AOvordv—ovde 
yap cUumas 0 Kéomos lepdv d&idxpewy Av yévoiTo pds THY TOVTOV TLMLAVY—GANA OL 
éraivwy kal tuvwv, ovx ods 4) yeywvds doerar pwvi, adda ods 6 deLdtjs Kal 
Kadapwraros vots émnxhoe kal dvauéAver. He proceeds (zd7d. 33) to dwell 
on the meaning of the name Judah, és épunveverar kuplw éEouoddynors. Judah 
was the last (Gn 29*°) son of Leah, for nothing could be added to praise of 
God, nothing excels 6 evAoyav rév Gedy voids. This tallies with the well-known 
rabbinic saying, quoted in Tanchuma, 55. 2: ‘‘in the time of messiah all 
sacrifices will cease, but the sacrifice of thanksgiving will not cease; all 
prayers will cease, but praises will not cease” (on basis of Jer 33! and Ps 
561%). The praise of God as the real sacrifice of the pious is frequently noted 
in the later Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 10’). 


In v.!6 the writer notes the second Christian sacrifice of 
charity. Edémowla, though not a LXX term, is common in 
Hellenistic Greek, especially in Epictetus, eg. Fragm. 15 (ed. 
Schenk), éxi xpyordryre kal etrouia; Fragm. 45, otdev Kpetooov 
: evrouas (where the context suggests ‘“‘ beneficence ”). 
Kowwvia in the sense of charity or contributions had been 
already used by Paul (2 Co 9}8 etc.). To share with others, 
to impart to them what we possess, is one way of worshipping 
God. The three great definitions of worship or religious service ~ 
in the NT (here, Ro 12)? and Ja 1?) are all inward and 
ethical; what lies behind this one is the fact that part of the 
food used in ancient OT sacrifices went to the support of the 
priests, and part was used to provide meals for the poor. 
Charitable relief was bound up with the sacrificial system, for such 
parts of the animals as were not burnt were devoted to these 
beneficent purposes. An equivalent must be provided in our 
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spiritual religion, the writer suggests; if we have no longer any 
animal sacrifices, we must carry on at any rate the charitable 
element in that ritual. This is the force of ph émdavOdveabe. 
Contributions, ¢.g., for the support of 7yovpevor, who were not 
priests, were unknown in the ancient world, and had to be 
explicitly urged as a duty (cp. 1 Co 914). Similarly the needs 
of the poor had to be met by voluntary sacrifices, by which 
alone, in a spiritual religion, God could be satisfied—rtovattars 
(perhaps including the sacrifice of praise as well as eizouwa and 
kowwvia) Ouatats edapeotetrar (cp. 11>: © 128) 6 eds. This counsel 
agrees with some rabbinic opinions (e.g. T. B. Sukkah, 594: ‘“‘he 
who offers alms is greater than all sacrifices”). The special duty 
of supporting the priesthood is urged in Sir 7°, but our author 
shows no trace of the theory that almsgiving in general was not 
only superior to sacrifices but possessed atoning merit before 
God (Sir 34 eXenpooivn yap matpos ovK éemtAnoOyoerat, Kat avtt 
dpaptiavy mpocavorxodounOyoerat oo.) In the later rabbinic 
theology, prayer, penitence, the study of the Torah, hospitality, 
charity, and the like were regarded as sacrifices equivalent to 
those which had been offered when the temple was standing. 
Thus Rabbi Jochanan b. Zakkai (cp. Schlatter’s Jochanan ben 
Zakkat, pp. 39f.) consoled himself and his friends with the 
thought, derived from Hos 6°, that in the practice of charity 
they still possessed a valid sacrifice for sins; he voiced the 
conviction also (e.g. b. baba bathra 10>) that charity (np4¥) won 
forgiveness for pagans as the sin-offering did for Israel. In the 
Ep. Barnabas (2+) the writer quotes Jer 72228 (Zec 817) as a 
warning to Christians against Jewish sacrifices (aicOavecOar ody 
ddeiAopev THY yvounv THs a&yabwovvys TOD TaTpPds HudV ST Hiv 
Neyer, OéAwv pas py Spoiws wravwpévors exeivors Cyreiv, wos 
Tpocdywuev avTo), but he quotes Ps 511% as the description of 
the ideal sacrifice. 

The tendency in some circles of the later Judaism to spiritualize sacrifice 
in general and to insist on its motive and spirit is voiced in a passage like 
jth 6+: 

dpn yap éx OeueXlwy ody Vdaow carevOyjoerat, 
mwérpat & ard mporwmrou cov ws Kynpds TakhoovTat* 
ére b€ Tots PoBovpévois ce od evidarevers avTois* 
dri puxpov maoa Ovola eis dounv evwdlas, 


wal eXdxioTov wav oréap eis ddoxa’Twud cot 
6 dé hoBovmevos Tov Kiptoy uéyas dia tavTds. 


Also in a number of statements from various sources, of which that in Z. 
Arist. 234 (ri wéyiorév éore O0&ns 3 0 O€ efre* TO Timay Tov Bedv* TodTO S éotiv 
od Swpos ovde Ovalass, GNA Puxis Kabapdéryre Kat diarjyews dolas) may be 
cited as a fair specimen. The congruous idea of bloodless sacrifices was 
common in subsequent Christianity. Thus the martyr Apollonius (Acta 
Apollonit, 443 Conybeare’s Monuments of Early Christianity, pp. 47-48) 
tells the magistrate, ‘‘I expected . . . that thy heart would bear fruit, and 
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that thou wouldst worship God, the Creator of all, and unto Him continually 
offer thy prayers by means of compassion ; for compassion shown to men by 
men is a bloodless sacrifice and holy unto God.” So Jerome’s comment runs 
on Ps 154 o¥ ph cuvaydyw Tas cuvaywyds atrav €& aiudtwr. LZuvdyor, 
gyolv, cuvaywyas éx Ta EOvdv, od SC aiudrwy rat’ras cvvdéw* TodT éoriv, ob 
TapacKkevdow Sid THs voutkHs mor mpocepxecOar AaTpelas, du’ aivécews Sé pwaddov 
kal THs dvaudkrov Ovclas (Anecdota Maredsolana, il. 3. 123). Both in the 
Didache (14! kXdoate prov Kal evyapicrnoare mpocegomodoynodmevor Ta 
TapaTTHuara uav, Grws Kabapa 7} Ovola dudv H) and in Justin Martyr (Dzad/. 
117, mdvras ody of 61a Tod dvduaros TovTov Ouaias, as mapédwxev ‘Incods 6 
Xpiords ylvecOat, rovréotw éml TH evxapioria Tod dprov kal Tod rornplov, Tas év 
mavrl TéTw THS ys ywouevas bro THv Xpioriavav, mpor\aBwv 6 Beds wapTupet 
evapéorous Urdpyew av’T@), the very prayers at the eucharist are called @vctat, 
but this belongs to a later stage, when the eucharist or love-feast became the 
rite round which collections for the poor, the sick, prisoners, and travelling 
visitors (vv.!*) gathered, and into which sacrificial language began to be 
poured (cp. Justin’s AZo/. i. 66, 67). In IIpds “EBpaiouvs we find a simpler 
and different line of practical Christianity. 


Now for a word on the living tyyodpevor of the community 
(v.17), including himself (vv.!5 19), 


1 Obey your leaders, submit to them; for they (advrol) are alive to the 
interests of your souls, as men who wll have to account for their trust. Let 
their work be a joy to them and not a grief—which would be a loss to yourselves. 

18 Pray for me, for Iam sure I have a clean consctence ; my desire is in 
every way to lead an honest life. ° I urge you to this (Z.e. to prayer) ad/ the 
more, that I may get back to you the sooner. 


The connexion of vv.17! is not only with v.’, but with vv.8-16, 
It would be indeed a grief to your true leaders if you gave way to 
these qoxiAa cai €évac doctrines, instead of following men who 
are really (this is the force of airoi) concerned for your highest 
interests. MelOeoe (cp. Epict. F ragm. 27, TOV T poo opiAovvra 
omieu's SvacKorod eitiel ce el pev dpLeivova, GQKOVELW xpn Kal meiGerbar 
atT®) Kal dmeixete (t7eckw is not a LXX term); strong words but 
justified, for the Adyos rod Geot which Christian leaders preached 
meant authoritative standards of life for the community (cp. 1 Co 
4lv. 21 1487 etc.), inspired by the Spirit. Insubordination was 
the temptation at one pole, an overbearing temper (1 P 5%) the 
temptation at the other. Our author knows that, in the case 
of his friends, the former alone is to be feared. He does not 
threaten penalties for disobedience, however, as Josephus does (c. 
A pionem, ii. 194) for insubordination on the part of the Jewish 
laity towards a priest: 6 6€ ye TovTw py Teidpevos Bpeser dikyv ws 
eis Tov Gedv aitov doeBGv. Rather, he singles out the highminded 
devotion of these leaders as an inducement to the rank and file 
to be submissive. Adtot yap dyputvodow bmep Tav puxdv Spar, 
almost as Epictetus says of the true Cynic who zealously con- 
cerns himself with the moral welfare of men, izepynypimvykev trrep 
avOparuy (iil. 22. 95 ; he uses the verb once in its literal sense 
of a soldier having to keep watch through the night, iii. 24. 32). 
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The force of the phrase is flattened by the transference of trép 
Tov Wuydv bpov to a position after ds Adyov dtroddcovtes (as A vg). 
The latter expression, #s (conscious that) Adyov azodacorres (ds 
with fut. ptc. here only in NT), is used by Chrysostom, de 
Sacerdotio, iii. 18 (cp. Vi. 1) to enforce a sense of ministerial 
responsibility (<i yap Tov oikelw TAnppednparov evdvvas bméxovres 
ppitroper, as ov Suvnadpevor TO TUp expvyety exetvo, TL xp Teiver Hau 
mpoaookav Tov vmép Toco’TwY amoXoyetobar pehAovra ; ;), but in 
IIpds “EBpaious the writer assumes that the ryovmevor are doing 
and will do their duty. Any sadness which they may feel is 
due, not to a sense of their own shortcomings, but to their 
experience of wilfulness and error among their charges. Adyov 
droo.dovas is more common in the NT than the equivalent Adyov 
dddvat, which recurs often in Greek literature, e.g. in Plato’s 
Sympos. 1896, mpooexe Tov votv Kal ovtws A€ye Gs SHowv Adyor, 
or in the complaint of the Fayyum peasants (A.D. 207), who 
petition the local centurion that the disturbers of their work may 
be called to account: déguotyres, éav aor dd€n, KeAcDoar avtovs 
GxOnvat ert ce Adyov drodwcovtTas wept TovTov (GCP. 1. 3547 *). 
In Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv. 42, John says to the captain of 
the robbers, éya Xpicrad Adyov dwHcw trép cov. 

The tva clause (iva peta xapas todTo movdow Kat wh orevdlov7es) 
goes back to weifeoOe . . . teixere. The members have it in 
their power to thwart and disappoint their yovpevou. Todro z. 
refers to dypumvovew, and the best comment on kat py orevdlovres 
is in Denny’s hymn: 


“OC give us hearts to love like Thee, 
Like Thee, O Lord, to grieve 
Far more for others’ sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive.” 


The last four words, dduottehés yap syiv todto, form a rhe-- 
torical litotes, as when Pindar (Olymp. i. 53) remarks, axépdeva 
Nedoyxev Gaya Kkaxaydpos. It would bea “sore loss” to them 
if their lives failed to answer the hopes and efforts of their 
Hyovpevot, hopes like those implied in 69 and 10°%, *AAvouredés 
(‘no profit”) is probably used after Adyoy drodwcovres with its 
sense of “reckoning.” Compare the use of the adverb in 
Theophrastus, vill. 11 (od yap povov Wevdovrat dAXAG Kat dAvoLTEADS 
dradXdtrover), and the dry remark of Philo (4% Flaccum, 6), 
speaking about the attempt of the Alexandrian anti-Semites to 
erect images in Jewish places of worship, when he says that 
Flaccus might have known @s od AvowreAés On matpia Kwvetv } 
The term lent itself to such effective under-statements, as in 
Philo’s aphorism (/vagments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 


Pp. 70) TO étopKety dvoc.ov Kai dXvowTeN éoTaToV. 
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The next word (v.18) is about himself. Mpocetdyeo$e (continue 
praying) wept (cp. 2 Mac 1° kat viv dde eopev mpocevydpevor zrept 
tuov) Hpov (plural of authorship), wevOéue8a (a modest confidence : 
““whatever some of you may think, I believe”) ydp dt kadhpy 
cuvetonow e€xonev, He is conscious of a keen desire (OéAovres as 
in 12!) to act in a straightforward, honest way ; hence he can ask 
their prayers. Hence also they may feel confident and eager 
about praying for him. The writer chooses xaAyy (cp. on v.?) 
instead of ayafyv as his adjective for cvveidnoww, probably for the 
sake of assonance with the following xadds, perhaps also to avoid 
the hiatus after or. When he adds, év maéow (here neuter) 
Kad@s Oédovtes dvactpépeobar (a phrase which occurs in the 
Pergamos inscript. 459° Kad@s kat évddgws dvactpadjvat, in the 
Ist century B.C. inscription (Priene, 115°) avacrpepopevos év acu 
piA[avOpdérws|, and in Epict. iv. 4. 46, éopryv ayew divaca Kal? 
nuepav, ott KaAds dvertpadns év THE TO Epyw, etc.), the language 
recalls that of 2 Co 11 !2 where Paul appeals for the help of his 
readers’ prayers and pleads his honesty of conscience (7d paprv- 
pLov THS TVVELOHTEWS YUdV, OTL. . . dvertpddypev KTA.). Perhaps 
the writer is conscious that his readers have been blaming him, 
attributing (say) his absence from them to unworthy motives, as 
in the case of Paul (e.g. 1 Th 218, 2 Co 11), This may be the 
feeling which prompts the protest here and the assurances in 
vy.!9 28, ‘JT am still deeply interested in you; my absence is 
involuntary ; believe that.” 


Kat is inserted before mepi by D vt Chrys. (possibly as a reminiscence of - 
r Th 5”), z.e. pray as well as obey (‘‘et orate pro nobis,” d); this would ~ 
emphasize the fact that the writer belonged to the jyovmevor, But the plural 
in v.!8 is not used to show that the writer is one of the 7yovUmevo. mentioned 
in v.17, for whom the prayers of the community are asked. He was one of 
them ; 7u@v here is the literary plural already used in 5 6%11. There 
are apt parallels in Cicero’s de Officzzs, ii. 24 (‘Quem nos . . . e Graeco in 
Latinum convertimus. Sed toto hoc de genere, de quaerenda, de collocanda 
pecunia vellens etiam de utenda”), and OP. x. 1296 (the letter of a boy 
to his father), rou . . . pidorovotuer Kal avapvxdouev. IlevOdueda (relPouc 
256. 1319. 2127) has been changed into wemot@apev by 8° C° D © W 6. 104. 
263. 326 (Blass), probably because the latter (‘‘ we are confident”’) is stronger 
than mel@oueba, which (cp. Ac 26°) only amounts to ‘‘ we believe” (though 
implying ‘‘we are sure”). Retaining weéueOa, A. Bischoff (Zez/s. frir ate 
neut. Wess, ix. 171 f.) evades the difficulty by altering the order of the words: 
mpocevx. Tepl hua’ Kadhv yap curv. €xouev, Ort melOoucOa év waow x. 0. 
dvaorpéper Oat, z.¢, taking dc as ‘* because.” 


As in Philem *, the writer’s return is dependent on his friends’ 
prayers (v.19) ; specially (see p. 17) let them intercede with God for 
his speedy restoration to them, tva tdx.ov droxatacta@ dptv (cp. 
OP. 18! (A.D. 49-50) droxatectd6y pou 6 vids).  Tdxvov may 
mean “the sooner” (ze. than if you did not pray) or simply 
“soon” (as in v.”*, where, as in Hellenistic Greek, it has lost 
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its comparative meaning). What detained the writer, we cannot 
tell. Apparently (v.?%) it was not imprisonment. 

A closing prayer and doxology, such as was not uncommon . 
in epistles of the primitive church (e.g. 1 Th 573, 1 P 51), now 
follows. Having asked his readers to pray for him, he now prays 
for them. 

20 May the God of peace ‘*who brought up” from the dead our Lord (714) 
Jesus (see p. Ixiii), ‘‘the” great ‘Shepherd of the sheep, with the blood of 
the eternal covenant,” ?\ furnish you with everything that ts good for the doing 


of his will, creating in your lives by Jesus Christ what ts acceptable in his 
own sight! To him (i.e. God) be (sc. etn) glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


“O eds THs eipyvns means the God of saving bliss (see on 121), 
eionvy being taken in a sense like the full OT sense of the secure 
prosperity won by the messianic triumph over the hostile powers 
of evil (cp. 214 77). There is no special allusion here, as in 
Paul’s use of the phrase (Ro 15°, 2 Co 131! etc.), to friction in 
the community ; the conflict is one in which God secures «ipyvy 
for his People, a conflict with evil, not strife between members 
of the church. The method of this triumph is described in 
some OT phrases, which the writer uses quite apart from their 
original setting. The first quotation is from Is 63" od 6 
dvafsiBaoas ék THS yAs TOV ToLmeva TOV TpoBatwv, Which the writer 
applies to Jesus—his only reference to the resurrection (cp. on 
vy.i1. 12), But there is no need (with Blass) to follow Chrysostom 
in reading rns yys here for vecpOv. With dvayety in this sense, 
éx vexpav (so Ro 107) or some equivalent (é€ adov, Ps 304, Wis 
1613, Joseph. Azz. vi. 14. 2) is much more natural. In tév 
Toweva Tov TpoBdtwv Tov péyav, 6 péyas is applied to him as in 
414 10%!, The figure of the zrouuyv, which never occurs in Paul, 
plays no role in our author’s argument as it does in 1 Peter (2% 
5*); he prefers tepevs or dpynyos, and even here he at once 
passes to the more congental idea of the dvaOjxy. Jesus is the 
great Shepherd, as he has made himself responsible for the 
People, identifying himself with them at all costs, and sacrificing 
his life in order to save them for God. But as death never 
occurs in the OT description of the divine shepherd, not even 
in the 23rd Psalm, the writer blends with his quotation from 
Isaiah another—év aipate S.aOjKys aiwviov, a LXX phrase from 
Zech g!! (é&y atpwate diabyxns cov earéoreAas Seopiovs cov), 
Is 55% (Stabyoopar tiv duabykyv aidvov), etc. “Ev aipare diabyxns 
aiwviov goes with avayaywy, not with tov qoipéva, in which case 
tov would need to be prefixed to the phrase. Jesus was raised 
to present his blood as the atoning sacrifice which mediated the 
diabyxyn (gl! 24). To the resurrection (cp. on v.!?) is thus 
ascribed what elsewhere in the epistle is ascribed to the ciaeA ety 
eis Ta dywa. But as the stress falls on aiwvfov, then more is 
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implied than that apart from the aiua no diafyxn could have 
been instituted. In reality the thought resembles that of 9}4 
(ds dia wvevdpatos aiwviov éavtov mpoonjveyxey . . . Kabapied riv 
ovveidnow nav... eis TO Aatpevav Oew Covtr), where eis ro 
Aarpevew Ged corresponds to eis Té Torfoor Td O€Anpa adtod 
below ; & xrA. is ‘equipped with,” not “in virtue of.” This 
interpretation is in line with the author’s argument in chs. 
7-10. ‘ Videtur mihi apostolus hoc belle, Christum ita resur- 
rexisse a mortuis, ut mors tamen eius non sit abolita, sed 
aeternum vigorem retineat, ac si dixisset: Deus filium suum 
excitavit, sed ita ut sanguis, quem semel in morte fudit, ad 
sanctionem foederis aeterni post resurrectionem vigeat fructumque 
suum proferat perinde ac si semper flueret” (Calvin). Ja 
kataptioa. (the aor. optative)! x7A., there is a parallel to the 
thought of Ph 2% His 70 woujoar td OéAnpa adtrod recalls the 
language of 10%, and 81a “Inoot Xpiotod goes with mov: the 
power of God in our lives as for our lives (v.2°) works through 
the person of Jesus Christ. To take 6a I. X. with 1 eddpeotov 
évwmuov adtood yields an unobjectionable sense, corresponding to 
the thought of v. But ro... atrod stands quite well by 
itself (cf. 1 Jn 322), 

The writer makes no such use of the shepherd and flock metaphor as, ¢.g., 
Philo had done. The Jewish thinker (V2. A/os. i. 11) argues that the 
calling of a shepherd is the best preparation for anyone who is to rule over 
men ; hence ‘‘ kings are called shepherds of thetr people” as a title of honour. 
He also interprets the sheep as the symbol of a nature which is capable of 
improvement (de sacrif. Abel. 34, mpoxomwhs dé mpdBarov, ws Kal abTd dndor 
Tovvoua, cbuBodrov). The classical habit of describing kings as shepherds of 
their people would help to make the metaphor quite intelligible to readers of 
non-Jewish origin, Compare, ¢.g., the saying of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 
vill. 2. 14), that a good shepherd resembled a good king, rév re yap vowéa 
Xphvat py evdaluova Ta KTHVN ToLotvTa xpHoAar avrots, } 6H mpoBdrwvr evdat- 
fovia, Tov Te Baoiida woatTws evdaluovas mores Kal avOpwrovs movobyTa 
xXpHoGae avrois, 

NMavrt was soon furnished with the homiletic addition of €pyw (C K M P 
syr sah arm eth Chrys. Thdt. etc.), or even épyw kai \oyw (A, from 2 Th 2!”), 
Ilocéy has either air@ (x* A C* 33* 1288 boh) or éavr@ (Greg. Nyss.) or 
avrés (d 1912) prefixed. Hort, admitting that ‘‘it is impossible to make 
sense of att@” (B. Weiss, Blass=éavrw), maintains that adrés is original. 
It is a homiletic insertion, out of which a’r@ arose by corruption. “Hyiv 
(« D M ¥ 33. 104. 181. 326. 917. 927. 1288. 1739. 1912, etc. syr¥8 sah boh 
arm) is merely an error for tptv, due to the preceding 7uap. 


A personal postscript (vv.??#4) is now added, as 1 P 512-14 
after nt? +1. 


22 T appeal to you, brothers (3: 1" 101°), to bear with this appeal of mine. 
Lt ts but a short letter. 


1 This lonely occurrence of the optative points to its tendency after the 
LXX to disappear; thus, apart from mi ‘yevoiro, it only occurs once in a 
writer like Epictetus (iii. 5. 11). 
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°3 You must understand that our brother Timotheus ts now free. Lf he 
comes soon, he and I will see you together. 

24 Salute all your leaders and all the saints. The Italians salute you. 

25 Grace be with you all. Amen. 


The Timotheus referred to (in v.28) is probably the Timo- 
theus who had been a colleague of Paul. The other allusions 
have nothing to correspond with them in the data of the NT. 
But there is no ground for supposing that vv.?225 were added, 
either by the writer himself (Wrede) or by those who drew up 
the canon, in order to give a Pauline appearance to the docu- 
ment (see Introd., pp. xxviiif.). Seeberg’s reasons for regarding 
vy.22-25 as a fragment of some other note by the same writer are 
that 28> implies not a church but a small group of Christians, 
and that vv.!®: 2° presuppose different situations ; neither reason 
is valid. The style and contents are equally unfavourable to 
Perdelwitz’s theory, that vv.?2-25 were added drevt manu by some 
one who wrote out a copy of the original Adyos mapaxAnoews and 
forwarded it to an Italian church. 

In v.22 dvéxeoQe, for which avréxeoe (J. Pricaeus apud Tit 1°) 
is a needless conjecture, takes a genitive (as in 2 Ti 4° tis 
byawovons Siackadias odk avefovra, and in Philo, guod omnis 
probus, 6, kat TOs warpos pev 7) NTPs eriTAypaTwV Taldes avéxoVTAL, 
yvepipmor O€ dv av bpyyytal diaxehedwvtat). It has been flattened 
into avéxeo Oat (infinitive as in 1 P 2") by D* © vg arm 181. 436. 
1288. 1311. 1873, etc. (Blass). A written homily may be like a 
speech (Ac 131°), a Adyos tis TapakAjoews (cp. On 12°); zapa- 
KAnois echoes tapaxadéw. He is not the only early Christian 
writer who mildly suggested that he had not written at undue 
length (cp. e.g. 1 P 512 dv dAéywr eypawa, tapaxadGv ktA.; Barn 1 §) 
Kat yap (‘etenim” as 47) 84 Bpaxéwv (sc. Adywv) éméorerha ! 
(epistolary aorist) butv. Ava Bpayéwy was a common phrase in this 
connexion ; e.g. Lucian’s Zoxaris, 56 (meworéov Kai taiTa cor 
vopoberodyte kai dia Bpaxéwy Aexréov, pi) Kal Kapys Hulv TH axoH 
cuptepivootav). IIpds “EBpatovs may be read aloud easily in one 
hour. - The writer has had a good deal to say (zoAvs, 51), and 
he has now said it. Not I hope, he adds pleasantly, at too great 
length! As for the ducepuyvevros A€yewv, that is another question 
which he does not raise here. He is not pleading for a patient 
reading, because he has had to compress his argument into a 
short space, which makes it hard to follow, owing to its highly 
condensed character. What he does appear to anticipate is the 
possibility of his readers resenting the length at which he has 


1 For éréore:da (here as in Ac 15% 21%; Theophr. 24 émicré\Xwr ph 
ypdpew xrrd. = write,” ‘*send a letter”), see Laqueur’s Quaest. Epigraph. 
et Papyr: Selectae, 16 f. (émioré\Xew = “* communicare aliquid cum aliquo sive 
per hominem sive per epistolam ”’). 
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written. When the younger Pliny returned a book to Tacitus, 
with some criticisms upon its style and matter, he said he was 
not afraid to do so, since it was those most deserving praise who 
accepted criticism patiently (“‘neque enim ulli patientius repre- 
hunduntur quam qui maxime laudari merentur,” Z/f. vil. 20). 
The author of IIpés “EBpafovs might have taken this line, for he 
has done justice to the good qualities of his friends (e.g. 6% 10°9 
13), even in reproving them for backwardness and slowness. 
But he prefers to plead that his words have not been long; his 
readers surely cannot complain of being wearied by the length of 
his remarks. Not long before, Seneca had made the same kind 
of observation to Lucilius (#/. xxxviii. 1) about short letters 
being more effective than lengthy discussions. ‘“ Merito exigis 
ut hoc inter nos epistularum commercium frequentemus, pluri- 
mum proficit sermo, quia minutatim inrepit animo.. . ali- 
quando utendum est et illis, ut ita dicam, concionibus, ubi qui 
dubitat inpellendus est: ubi vero non hoc agendum est ut velit 
discere sed ut discat, ad haec submissiora uerba ueniendum est. 
facilius intrant et haerent: nec enim multis opus est, sed efficaci- 
bus.” But Seneca’s practice was not always up to his theory in 
this respect. His Stoic contemporary Musonius Rufus gave 
examples as well as precepts of brevity, which were more telling 
(e.g. doris O€ ravTaxod detrat drodeiEews Kal Orov capy Ta Tpdypata 
eat, 7) Sia TorAA@Y arodeixvvcGar BovreTar attG Ta Ov 6rALywv 
duvdpeva, tavtamaciw atoros Kal dvopabys, ed. Hense, pp. 1, 2). 
The literary critic Demetrius considered that the length of a 
letter should be carefully regulated (16 d€ péyefos cvvertadXOw Tis 
emiotoAns, De Llocut. 228); letters that were too long and stilted 
in expression became mere treatises, cvyypdpparta, as in the case of 
many of Plato’s, whereas the true émuoroAy, according to Demetrius 
(zbzd. 231), should be dtAodpovyars in a brief compass (ctvvropos). 
Which would apply to IIpdés “E@paiovs. Erasmus comments: 
‘“‘Scripsi paucis, ut ipse vos brevi visurus.” He may have, but 
he does not say so. 

In v.?? ywooxete iS imperative; he is conveying a piece of 
information. See, ¢.g., Zebt. P. 377 (73 B.C.) yiwwowe Kefadav 
» . . mpooeAnrArvbevar Anpntpio: ibid. 127 (118 B.C.) 367 56°. The 
construction with the participle is common (e.g. Lk 84°); you 
must understand tov d8edpdv Hpav (omitted by N° D> °K PW 6 
Chrys. etc.) Tipd@eov drrodehupévov, ze, “is (set) free,” not 
necessarily from prison. ‘The general sense, ranging from ‘‘is 
free” to “thas started,” may be illustrated, e.g., from the applica- 
tion of a woman to leave Alexandria via Pharos (OP. 1271* 5, 
iii A.D.: ai ypawar oe TH EritpOrH THs Papov droAtoo pe Kata 
7o os), or from BGU. i. 2712) (xa? iyepav mpoodexop{€|Oa 
diuitowplay dare Ews onpepov pndevay aroAcAvaGa TOV pETa LTO), 
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where a. =“‘has set out,” as in Ac 28” (amedvovro). The inter- 
pretation of the next words pe® 06 édy tdxtov Epxyntar Opopnar Spas 
depends upon whether Timotheus is supposed to join the writer 
or to journey straight to the community addressed. In the 
latter case, the writer, who hopes to be coming soon (vy.}%) 
himself, looks forward to meeting him there. In the former 
case, they will travel together. It is natural to assume that when 
the writer sent this message, Timotheus was somewhere else, and 
that he was expected ere long to reach the writer. For dwowo= 
visit, see 3 Jn 1 éAmilw dé etOews idety oe, etc. “Hav rayuov 
epxntat May mean either, ‘as soon as he comes,” or “if he 
comes soon.” The latter suits the situation implied in v.!9 
better. The writer (in v.!®) asks the prayers of his readers, that 
some obstacle to his speedy return may be removed. If this 
obstacle were the hindrance that kept Timotheus from joining 
him on a journey which they had already planned to the church 
(Riggenbach), he would have said, ‘Pray for Timotheus, I 
cannot leave for you till he rejoins me.” But the idea is: as 
the writer is rejoining his friends soon (he hopes), he will be 
accompanied by Timotheus, should the latter arrive before he 
has to start. Written advice is all very well, but he hopes soon 
to follow up this Adyos wapaxAyjoews with personal intercourse, 
like Seneca in Z/. vi. 5 (“‘ plus tamen tibi et uiua vox et convictus 
quam oratio proderit. in rem praesentem uenias oportet, primum 
quia homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt, deinde quia 
longum iter est per praecepta, breue et efficax per exempla”). 
The greeting comes as usual last (v.24). “AomdoacQe xrA. is 
an unusual turn, however; the homily was evidently sent to the 
community, who are told to greet all their jyyovpevor. This finds 
its nearest parallel in Paul’s similar injunction (Ro 16°") to the 
Ephesian Christians to salute this and that eminent member of 
their circle. Still, no other NT church is bidden to salute its 
leaders ; and though the writer plainly wishes to reinforce his — 
counsel in v.17, the mdvras suggests that the persons addressed 
were ‘‘ part of the whole church of a large city . . . a congrega- 
tion attached to some household” (Zahn); they are to convey 
the writer’s greetings to all the leaders of the larger local church— 
and to all their fellow-members (kal mdvtas tods dylous being more 
intelligible, in the light of a passage like Ph 4%! domdoaobe ravra 
dytov). To his personal greetings he now adds greetings from some 
Italians. In ot dad ris ‘ItaXias, dod may have its usual sense of 
*‘ domiciled at” (practically = év), as, e.g.,in OP. i. 81 (A.D. 49-50), 
where r@v dm “Ofvpiyxwv means “the inhabitants of Oxy- 
rhynchus,” or in Aju . . . dro Puad, z.e. at Phmau (ostracon of 
A.D. 192, quoted in Deissmann’s Light from the East, p. 186). 
If it thus means residents in Italy, the writer is in Italy 
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himself. But of aad ris “Iradfas, on the analogy of Ac 2127 
(ot dé ths “Acias “Iovdator), might equally well mean Italians 
resident for the time being outside Italy; in this case the 
writer, who is also abroad, is addressing some Italian community, 
to which their countrymen forward greetings. Grammatically, 
either rendering is possible, and there is no tradition to decide 
the question. Perhaps of dmé trys “Iradias is more natural, 
however, as a description of some Italian Christians abroad who 
chanced to be in the same locality as the writer and who take 
this opportunity of sending their greetings by him to an Italian 
community. Ifthe writer was in Italy, we should have expected 
mavres ot ao THs “IraXias, considering the size of Italy and the 
scattered Christian communities there at this period. 

The final benediction, } ydpis (sc. €orw or ely) peta tévTwv 
buady (Tit 315, 2 Ti 4?) has a liturgical dpyv, which is omitted 
by x* W fuld sah 33; the homily was, of course, intended to be 
read aloud at worship. 
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wdéOnua, 2% 19, 1082, 
matdela, 125 (LXX)% 8 1, 
* radeurys, 129 [Paul]. 
madevw, 12% (LXX)* 10, 
matdtov, 21% (LXX)!4, 1173, 
mddat, 1. 
t wadacdw, 14 (LXX), 83. 
mddy, 158, 47-18, ol 61-6, 1030, 
* rraviyyupts, 127%, 
t ravredhs, 7%. 
mavrobev, 94. 
mdvrote, 7. 
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9 38, 9%, yy4 112, p92 
mapaBasts, 27.9. [Paul]. 
mapaBory, 9°, 111, 
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meipagvw, 238, 39 (LXX), 4%, 1147, 
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ode, 78, 1314. 
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Grace, 26 f. 
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‘‘Hebrews” in, 26, 37, 48, 128, 
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Green, T. H., 211. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 221. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 8. 

Grotius, 79. 
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Habakkuk, 157 f. 

Haggai, 221. 

Hands, Laying on of, 75. 

Hardy, Thomas, 175. 

Harnack, 73, 148, 226. 
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‘* Hebrews,” meaning of the 
xv. 
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Hort, 136, 232, 243. 
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Inns, 224 f. 
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